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oley smokes, 
Savers do chase 
that tobacco-ey taste 
and leave your breath 
_ sweet as a May morn. 
Never start to smoke 
in 


r poc et. 


G 
ou 
athe 
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_ The trademark which identifies 
Victor products. 
unfailing proof of Quality—of artistic leader- 
ship. It means to the public what Caruso’s 


name means to opera-goers—the absolute cer- 
tainty of hearing the best. It appears on all 


Victrolas and 
Victor Records 
Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden New Jersey 
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COSMOPOLITAN 


Americas Greatest Magazine 
This Month Next Month 


Cover: ‘“P-e-e-p! P-e-e-p!”’ 
Harrison Fisher 


Am I a Good Citizen? 17 “Ie ll 
an tell you 
Meredith Nicholson ” 
Looking Backward 18 y 
Edgar A. Guest "THESE were the first words which that mysterious 
Decoration by W. T. Benda I fluence—whether a disembodied spirit or only 
The Kicker 20 _her other self—moved Jennifer’s pencil to write. They 
Rupert Hughes first started Basil King upon an earnest, serious study of 
Illustrated by O. F. Schmidt Life after Death. 
What Is Life? . 26 His investigations led him to write, with Jennifer’s 
Thomas A. Edison ‘ 
nl ‘ assistance in receiving messages from Henry Talbot in 
ustrated with Photographs 
the Beyond, that remarkable series of articles which 
Star-Dust H 28 appeared in under the title of. The 
annie Hurst Abolishing of Death. 
Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg i atin 
Custneted by DM. L. Bower received many amazing communications. nd he has 
The Perfect Pl . put his whole heart and soul into a new series of arti- 
¢ Perfect Plan Will Payn e r 4 cles, more extraordinary than his first, to be published 
Illustrated by Harrison Fisher in COSMOPOLITAN under the title of 
The Stage To-day 49 
in The Everlasting Doors. 
The Man Without A Worry 53 The first of the series will appear in the June number 


Dana Burnet of America’s GREATEST Macazine. It plumbs deep 


into that which all are seeking—soul-comfort. 
In Chancery 58 

John Galsworthy : June CosMopotitaAN will also contain stories and 
Illustrated by W. D. Stevens serials by a list of writers whose names insure the high- 


est standard in the writing world—John Galsworthy, 


iiaveniaineas , Boyl 65 Peter B. Kyne, Fannie Hurst Rupert Hughes, Arthur 
Illustrated by Lee Conrey “— ‘Somers Roche, Holworthy Hall, Will Payne, Meredith 
a Nicholson, Frank R. Adams, Frank Ward O’Malley, 
dg and P. G. Wodehouse. Their work is illustrated by the 


Albert Payson Terhune 
Illustrated by Grant T. Reynard 


The Race-Track of the Dollar 77 CosMOPOLITAN has set up a standard of quality which 


world’s greatest illustrators. 


Frank R. Adams no other magazine has ever attained. 
Illustrated with Photographs It is best that you place your order at vour news- 
Kindred of the Dust 80 stand inadvance. CosMOPOLITAN’s circulation is mount- 
Peter B. Kyne ing sky-high, far above the level ever reached by any 
Illustrated by Dean Cornwell - such publication. Not only has it outgrown production 
The Man Who Married A Hotel 87 plans, but the paper-shortage is seriously affecting 
P. G. Wodehouse efforts to supply all those new readers who want Cosmo- 
Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore POLITAN. It is, truly, AMERICA’S GREATEST MAGAZINE. 
Hearst, President Jossru A. Moors, Vice-President and Treasurer Rar Lone, Vice-President W. G. Lanapon, Secretary, 119 W. 40th St., New 
$3.00 A YEAR CaNaDiaN PostaGe, 50 CRNTS EXTRA; FOR OTHER COUNTRIES, $1.00 EXTRA . 25 CENTS A COPY 


Published monthly at 119 West 40th Street. New York. N.Y.. by International Magazine Company. Entered as second-class matter, re 
September 8, 1905, at the Post-Office, New York, N. Y.. under the Act of March 8, 1879. Entered on July 1, 1918, at the 
Post-Office, Atlanta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.; Chieago, Los Angeles, Callf.: San Francisco, Calif. 

All subscriptions are payable in advance. We cannot begin subscriptions with back numbers. Unless otherwise directed we begin all 
subscriptions with the current issue. When sending in your renewal or making a request for a change of address, please give us four 
weeks’ notice. If you wish your address changed, please be sure to give us both your old and new addresses. 


Cosmopolitan, 119 West 40th Street, New York 


COPYRIGHT, 1920, BY INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY (COBMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE) 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED UNDER THE TERMS OF THE FOURTH AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF ARTISTIC AND LITERARY COPYRIGHT 


The Harrison Fisher cover of this issue without lettering mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
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Was $100 
Now $57 


A Finer Typewriter 
at a Fair Price 


Send Money! 


No money in advance. Notacent! Simply make 
your request via the coupon below if you want this 
brand new Oliver Typewriter for five days free 
trial in your own home or office. Use this Oliver 
for five days as if it were your own. Type all your 
letters or any other work with it. Put it to every 
conceivable test. Compare it with any $100 type- 
writer on the market. Compare it for simplicity of 
construction. For beauty of finish. For ease of 
operation. For speed. For neatness of work. Then 


if after 5 days free trial you do not wish to keep the 
typewriter for any reason whatsoever, simply send 
it back to us and you won’t be out one cent for the 
free trial. If, on the other hand, you decide that it 
is the finest typewriter, and you wish to keep it, 
then pay us at the easy rate of only $3 a month. 
This is the open, free trial offer we make to you on 
the Oliver to let you see for yourself that if any ty pe- 
writer is worth $100 it is this splendid, speedy Oliver 
No. 9, our latest model and the finest we ever built. 


Famous 
Users of the 
Oliver 


Columbia Grapho- 
phone Co. 

National City 
Bank of N. Y. 


Boston Elevated 
Railway 


Hart, Schaffner & 
M: 


New York Edison 
Company 

American Bridge 
Company 

Diamond Match 
Company 


For $57 you can now obtain 
Save $43 Type- 


writer formerly priced at $100. We are able 
to save you nearly half because of our rad- 
ically new and economical method of distri- 
bution. During the war we learned many 
lessons. We found that it was unnecessary 
to have such a vast number of traveling sales- 
men and so many expensive branch houses 
throughout the country. We were able to dis- 
continue many other superfluous sales meth- 
ods. Result—we can afford to sell at $57 the 
very same Oliver formerly priced at $100. 
Mail the Coupon Now 

Check the coupon to get the Oliver for five days 
free trial in your own home. If you decide to keep 
the typewriter you can pay for it on terms so easy 
that you won’t miss the money—only $3 a month. If 
ou prefer to have further information before order- 


ng, fill in the coupon for our free catalog. Clip the 
coupon now and mail at once. 


Canadian Prices $72 


The OLIVER Typewriter Gmpany 


1145 Oliver Typewriter Bldz., Chicago, Ill. 


} THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 

r 1145 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

ty ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspec- 
1 tion. 


If I keep it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per 
i month. The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 


i My shipping point is. | 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If 2 


x choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your 
: expense at the end of five days. 


' Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your 

' book —“The High Cost of Typewriters— The Reason 
Hand the Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and further in- . 
formation. 

Name 

8 Street Address 

City 

J 


3 
Only 
+ 
— a Month 
| 
— F : 
| 
| 
| 
U. S. Steel Corpo- 
ration 
—— 


*Midst the Green Hills far to northward 
"Neath the pine trees on the hillside, 
Stands a girls’ camp Teela-Wooket, 

Teela-Wooket, Summer home-land, 
Thence the pale-faced maidens journey— 
Coming from the far off cities. 


its fine saddle horses, free riding. 


Senior and Junior Camps for Girls (under 20), aur, Vt. 


Turn ao far unto the Northland, 

There to spend the summer care-free, 

Bat in the limpid waters, 

Camping on the rugged mountains, 
Tossing balls and running races, 

In the fields of Teela-Wooket. 


A three hundred acre wonderland in the heart of the Green Mountains. Famous for 
, and thorough instruction in horsemanship. Write for a 
booklet with the stories and pictures of camp life at Teela-Wooket. 


MR. AND MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 


By far the best equi) 


ming, 
bowling, w -craf 
conscientious oversight. 


limited. Rates for two months, July 1 to A 
address Tue Director, Cam; 


date, Bloomington Springs, Tennessee. 


CAMP NAKANAWA, In The Cumberland Mountains 


P p for girls in the South. Nine buildings and 200 acres, principally 
forest land, prods a as Bloomington Springs a for more than fifty years for its 
wonderful chehybente water. Oarefully selected councilors 
tennis, baseball, archery, nature study, volley bail, “gie-cratt, hikes, 
t, etc. Individual development of each 
Wonderful iron water guarantees 
nights mean restful sleep. Tutoring at moderate ex 
nine to twenty-one accepted. Mothers accomp: — 


Nakanawa, Tennessee, Box 7 


all camp activities; swim- 
orseback riding 
1 conserved by the most careful an 
tter digestion, braced nerves. Cool 
nse in all academic branches. Girls from 
daughters also enzvolied. Accommodations 
6, $200. For — illustrated catalog 
7, until June 25. After this 


First and 

Montessori 

Wycombe, Ps., 30 mies from Philadelphia, 60 miles 
from New York. Children Three to Twelve Lng Scien- 
tific Direction covers diet, recreation, deportment, and ade- 
quate occupation differing for each individual child. Seven 
Years’ Experience is an important factor when careful 
parents are morting: satisfactory results in Refer- 
ences exchanged. rvations limited. 

ANNA WINDLE Paist, Directress. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


Ethan Allen 


TRAINING CAMP 

Combines a summer vacation in the upper 
reaches of Lake Champlain—fishing, boating, 
canoeing, hiking, sports—with Military and 
Physical Training by real West Pointers. 
Naval Training of real value. Opportunity for 
tutoringjand “‘iMake-Up Work.’ $225 for 
fullterm, July Ist to Sept.1st. Senior 
and Junior Divisions—ages 14 
to 21.Write tor catalog No. 35. 


Camp. 


Association, 


ALOHA 


Camps for Girls 
South Fairlee, Vt., Fairlee, Vt., and Pike, N. H. 
3 distinct camps—ages, 7-13, 14-17, 17-30. 


FUN FROLIC 
FRIENDSHIPS 


Swimming, canoeing, norse- 
back riding, tennis, basketball, 
baseball, mountain climbing, 
dancing; handicrafts, dramat- 
ics, music; discussion of present 
day questions 

1600 girls have been in these 
camps during the past 15 years 
and not a single serious acci- 


dent. 
mal supervision. 
llustrated booklet. 


MRS, E. L. GULICK, 
285 Addington Road, Brookline, Mass. 


An exceptional resid 


A BOYS’ SUMMER IN 


Georgia Military Academy's 


Beautiful Camp at Highland Lake, N. C., 2300 
feet above sea level on Blue Ridge Mountains, 
near Hendersonville and Asheville, will convert 
the vacation waste into a robust body, pep, poise, 
scholarship, character and genuine happiness. 


Featured by one of America’s leading prep 
Is, with a magnificent equipment worth 
- 000, for standardizing a boy’s summer life. 


Special classes to make up deficiencies and do 
advanced study for next class, saving probably a year. 
. Body-building thru military and naval drills, 
wa. rowing and skillfully directed athletics. 
3. Week-end hikes to Mt. Mitchell, Chimney Rock, 
Pisgah Mountain, conor gh hee other places of interest. 
4. Excellent mountain fi ek butter, chickens, 
cog, frepared by 
Life in stan dard tents under U.S. Army officers 
and strong teachers. Reserve Officers Training 
6. Cadets mine | social life of Highland wi Inn, one 
of Western North Carolina’s cl oicest resorts. ly re- 
servations necessary. Address Superintendent 


GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 
College Park, Ga. 


Camp Manlius 
A Summer Camp for boys in the Adirondacks. Military 
and recreative. or part mas rs a 
3EN. WM. VERBECK, President. 
NEW YorRK, Manlius, St. ‘john’ School. 


= accommodate a few addi- 


stu dy. 
tional students for Fall term. Delightful summer 


session. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 3100 16th St., N.W. 


Do you wish our assistance in the 
Summer Camps choice of a camp? -If you donot 
find one suited to your requirements advertised in the 
magazine write tous. Givelocation, approximate amount 
you are willing to and age of prospective’ pupil. 
POLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
New York, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


Camp Terra Alta 


Terra Alta, W. Va. 


Directed by The Commandant of The Staunton 
Military Academy 
On Lake Terra "Alta, main line B. & O. R. R., 130 
tmailes southeast oi Pittsburgh. 2800 ft. above sea level. 
Pure magnesian spring water. 


Camp Ossipee 

In the White Mts., near Intervale, N. H. Le 44 
under 16. Conducted like a Club—not for | am ‘ee t 
Headmaster of =e of the oldest_ and best known private 
schools. A O, E. GUILD, Secretary. 
NEw YorEK, Peekskill, Nassau Place. 


Fern Camp 
summer camp for boys in Eastern Pennsylvania. 
Exeellont climate among the mountains. fishing, 
auto trips. Minimum rates. Write for booklet. 
M. SLATER, Director. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mehoopany. 


Camp Wonposet 
Bantam Lake, Connecticut. A camp for 
in the Berkshires. 100 miles from N. Y. Ci ty verve 
thing a boy can wish for. Write for — boo 
ROBERT A. 
New York, New York City, 31 East Fist Street. 


Complete water system, shower baths. Natural gas 
lighting. Athletic and water gy bowling, billiards. 

Military drill and target practic hand Grammar 
school subjects. Music. 113 boys ~~ 23 states last 
session. June 30 to August 25, $200. 

meee ote 5, address The Commandant, Box 23A, 

After June 5th, Camp Terra Alta, Terra Alta, W.Va. 


Summer Camps tiv cho! 


‘ou wish our assistance in the 
of acamp? If you do not 
find one suited to your requirements advertised in the 
magazine write to us. Give location, approximate amount 
you are willing to spend. and age of prospective 
COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB 
NEw YORK, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


Naval 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Cavalry Artillery 
Woodcraft for Younger Boys 
June 30th to August 25th 

Four distinct schools. Naval, minimum age 14; 
Cavalry—14; Artillery—14; Woodcraft’ 12. Write 
for catalogue of school that interests you. Address 

CULVER, IND. 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


Camp Kawasawa 


M pitcentty located on the Cumberland River 

Blufs, nnessee. Best equipped camp for boys in 
Athletics and skating rink, 
scieened sleeping lodges and tents; recreation hall; 
screened dining room and kitchen; new atuletic field; 
etc. 40 acre forest and excellent river facilities offer 
kind of life a red-blooded_ boy likes. Trapping, swim- 
ming, fishing, canoeing, baseball, tennis, track 
basket ball, ctc. Three hours each morning devoted to 
study and tutoring without extra charge. Naval training, 
military drill and target practice under expert instruc- 
t Boat snells—under Cornell coach, 
$165 covers cam or ly all 
trated catalog address 


L. L. RICE, Director, 
TENNESSEE, LEBANON 


Box 77 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN for information on additional schools and colleges anywhere, 


(Osmopoliian Educational Guide ©) 
“WTHE TEELAWOOKET CAMPS 
| 
| 
| The Abby | 
|| 
| 
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Summer Camps 


Wynona Camp 
for Girls -- Fairlee, Vt. 


In the e-scented air of WYNONA your 
wil naturally and mind. 


ni 
associations, neaith giving 


75 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


for Boys. N. Y., 
Camp Chenango on Otsego Lat Lake. Boating, Swim- 
ming, Mountain Climbing, Tennis, Baseball, Basket-ball, 
Manual Training, Nature Study, Woodcraft, Gat Gardening, 
Character Building, Tutoring. food. 7th Season. 
Rates moderate. L. E. FIrHER. 
NEW JERSEY, Maplewood, 24 North Terrace. 


ou wish our assistance in the 
Summer Camps of a camp? If youdo not 
find one suited to your requirements advertised in the 
magazine write to us. Give location, 
you are willing to spend, and age of prospective p ape 
OSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL LUB. 
NEW YORE, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


W Same Camp for Boys and Young 
Minne- awa Men. ocated at at Tak ke of Two 
Rivers,"Algonquin Park, in the heart of Ontario 
Highlands. Unsurpassed for fishing, can anoeing, observation 
ot nature and wild animal photography. Highest references. 
Reasonable terms. Write for booklet 

NEW JERSEY, Bordentown. w. ‘Wis, Ph. B. 


Lobster Lake, Maine, via North 
Camp Piscataquis East Carry. EUGENE HAYDEN, 
Director. Your boy deserves the best. This Camp offers 


to boys 12-17,a 280 ‘miles canoe trip under ideal conditions. 
Fishing, Hiking, Exploring. For new book ith 


H. J.STo 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, (39) 74 Fayette St. 


for Seg On beautiful Naomi 

Pine Tree Camp {% 2000 feet above sea, in 

jine-laden air of Pocono béeeneane. Four hours from New 

ork and Philadelphia. Bungalo ows and tents on sunny 

hill. Tennis, ‘hikes* ’~-all outdoor 
Handicrafts, gar MIss BLANCHE D. PRIC 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 404 W. School Lane. 


Camp Idyle Wyl 


above sea level. 


for Girls. On chain of 27 
internavigable lakes, 1900 ft. 
All activities including motor-boating, 


surf-board riding, and 3-4 day camping trips. imited to 
50. References required. Season fees, woe Early 
registration essential. a THE DIRECTOR. 


WISCONSIN, Three Lakes. 


Sargent Camps 

For Girls. Peterboro, New zempsnire: Dr. D. A. 
Sargent, President. For illustrated catalog 
CAMP SECRETARY. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 8 Everett Street. 


‘or Girls, On Lake George, Pilot 
Wanakena Camp} Knob, N.Y. happily 
occupied and safe” is the camp ideal. All field and w: 
sports, aquaplaning, mountain climbing, motor-boating, 
handicrafts pet councilors, trained nurse ooklet. 
After May ist, Knob, N. Y. dress 
N. Y., ithaca, 119 Stewart Ave. Mrs. R. B. BonTECOU. 


For Boys, 6 to 16. C: — 
Kyle Camp Bungalows—no > eee 


and water sports. Military drill. 
masters. An expenditure of $25,000 has 
L KYLE, Kyle School for Boys. 
N.Y.,Irvington-on-Hudson, Box 504 (22 miles from N.Y.). 


Camp Sokokis 


Long Lake, is with the leaders and at reasonab! 
cost. Site unequalied. Best food and care. e 
supervision. Tine spirit. Motto: “The Best Things.” 


NEw York, Brooklyn, 1609 Avenue N. 


quip- 
ment. asonable Overnight boat rid 
from Chicago. Addre: : 
ILLINOIS, Woodstoc 


Do you wish our assistance in the 
Summer ac choice of acamp? If you do not 
find one suited to your requirements advertised in 
magazine write to us. Give location, approximate eneunt 
you are willing to arena. =< age of prospective pupil. 
OPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
NEW YORK, Times Square Station, Bo 155. 


Camp Moosilauke 


In a foothills of the White Mountains offers to boys from 
S208 balanced vacation. 18th Season. All land and water 
rts under experienced coaches. Choice of instructions in 

F op work, nature study, scouting, school studies. ole- 
some iood, careful health relist ision and separate weather- 

whose sons go to Cam 

W. PRETTYMAN. 


New Ciry, wen 246th 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 5 


EVON MANOR has evolved a 
thoroughly modern training to 

fit girls for the future. Being a 
suburban school only 16 miles from 
Philadelphia, it enjoys the cultural 
advantages of that city while com- 
manding the finest surroundings 
for quiet nerves and concentration 
of interests. The schocl supple- 
ments its regular college-prepara- 
tory and junior college courses 
with work in such lines as Social 


THE SECRETARY 


Box 903 


Service, Secretaryship, Domestic 
Science, Music and Art. 

The main building, one of five, 
overlooks the beautiful countryside 
from a campus of sixteen acres. 
Facilities for tennis, basketball, 
hockey, archery, fencing, horseback 
riding, golf and skating. Twelve- 
acre Manor farm and large, modern 
kitchens at command of resident 
dietitian. 

For catalog address 


DEVON, PA. | 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


A country school for in the Rydal 
Hills. 


on the York line of the P. 
delphia and 


sent on request. 
partment. 


MISS ABBY) A. SUTHERLAND, Principal 


| Sullins College 


A Healthful Modern College with 


Located in beomtiong Virginia Park, in the mag- 
nificent mountains rebuilt An old, established 
school, i870 uilt It completely in 1917. 
Every room has Health record 
unexce! 


cost. Junior College Courses with fine advan 


Secreta urses. tronage 
homes of 35 states. Write for catalogue 
of views. Address 


W.E. MARTIN, Ph.D., Pres., Box A, Bristol, Va. 


Bristol, Va. 


the Environments of Home . 


nastics are given to every pupil without extra 


rial Co 


Founded 1850 


5 minutes from Philadel =. 
Catalog de- 


Reading. 
b d illustrat new buildings 
RYDAL. Junior De- 


Ogontz School, Penna. 


Mary Gon 


ner. Rooms have adjoining 
baths, long mirrors, ete. College 
Preparation or general courses 
~Homemaking, Music and Sec- 
retarial. High School grad- 
uates in thelr own school Wild- 
cliff; Seven Gables for girls 11- 
and little folks 6-11 in Hill- 
est. Each separate school. 
you have a cordial invita- 
tion to -come visit in the 
Mothers’ Room 
Indicate the catalog. desired. 
Mr. & Mrs. H. M. Crist 
Princi pals 
Rox 1500, Swarthmore,Pa. 


The Chamberlayne 33200" 


General, cial and oa: preparatory 
Household arts. Music. Languages—native teachers. 


Out-of-door s 
THE Fenway, 28. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


House in the Pines 


A school for girls. Pre- 
paratory and _ finishing 
teachers. Music, Household 
Secretarial co’ Every only to 
hablis of study, but to each girl's health an 
Miss GERTRUDE E. Conon 

MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. (40 minutes from Boston.) 


The Semple School 
For Girls. Dpecsite Central Park. Boarding and Day 
upils. Spec! id Finishing courses. ages, Art, 
Riusie and ‘Dramatic Art. Social life. Outdoor Recreation. 
MR: DARRINGTON SEMPLE, Principal. 
NEw YORK Central Park West, Box C. 


The Scudder School 

paratory, Practical Finishing Course, Ph sieai 


ymnasium, swimming. ‘ar 
York, N. Y. 320-322 W. 72d S 


“A real Eastern School in the Heart 
of the Middle West’ 
Lenox girls are happy girls, be- 
cause Lenox training — purely 
constructive. 
Fully accredited Junior College 
and College Preparatory Course. 
Two years’ Playground Course. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 
Science. ; 
St.Louis suburban location. Bas , 
ket Ball, Tennis,Swimming,Row- 
ing, Hiking, Horseback Rid ng. /* 
Tuition $900. Catalogue. Address |* 
MRS. LOUISE THOMAS, Principal ‘i’ 
Box 1021 University City, Mo. 


Do you wish to know about other resident schools not advertised here? 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN. 


ing, tennis, golf and many other benefic y= . { 
able sports. Dramatics 
and darcing add-to the 149 
day’s fun. Comforts— 7 A 
water, electric ights, = ‘ 

cillors, wise supervision, Mt 
trained nurse. Juniors 8 
to 12 years. Seniors 13 to 
20. Send for booklet. ¢ 
AddressWYNONA CAMP f a = 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
INDO FERRY. 
Manistee, Michigan. Under the 
Camp Tosebo management of Todd Seminary for 
Boys, Woodstock, Ill. Fisning, hiking, boating, swim- 
| 
a © and valley. Comfort and cheer- 
. fulness in every nook and cor- || 
| 
| 
Fi, 
| 
| 
4 | 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


FOR GIRLS 


We send students to college on certificate. Many girls, however, 
after leaving high school do not wish to go to college. But often 
they desire advanced work in a new environment with competent in- 
structors, with studies best meeting their tastes. 

“We offer just these opportunities. Students take English or Lit- 
erature, but the course otherwise is elective. All subjects count for 
diploma. 

Graduation from high school not necessary. No examination required. 

Special work in voice, piano, cello, violin, harp and pipe organ with 
eminent Boston masters. A finely equipped school.. New building 
(6 in all) with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 

Secretarial course. Courses in Costume Design and Home Dece 
oration. tses in Business Management. Junior College 

urses. 

All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of Boston in Music. Art and 
historical associations are freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 

Agirl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her studies at Mount 
Ida and continue them until she has an education equivalent to two 
years in college, taking through her whole course an elective program. 

There are some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1920-21 


Mount 
a 


School 


are in the order of their applications. 
Special car for Western girls from Chicago Sept. 28. 
Send for New 3 ie 
Year Book 1645 SUMMIT STINEWTON, Mass. 


Ca Eggemoggin for Girls; Maine Coast, 6th year. Booklet 
free Montgomery, Dire:tor, Mount Ida S-hool. 


A Ola New Englend School 


Bhe eCa stle 


Miss Mason’s Summer School 
For Girls and Women 


Why Waste a Summer? 


Come to the Castle and combine recrea- 
tion with interesting work. Overlooking the 
Hudson in the Westchester Hills, 45 min- 


utes from Fifth Avenue. Beautiful sur- 
roundings and opportunity for all outdoor 
sports. Popular courses are Secretarial, 
Management of _ Estates, Investment, 
Scenario Writing, Domestic Science, Music, 
Expression, Motor Mechanics and Driving, 

ial Dancing. Twenty other practical 
and vocational courses, besides , Lan- 
guages, etc. Tutoring for September ex- 
aminations emphasized. For catalog of 
Summer School or regular Winter School 
address the Secretary, Box 7 


Miss Mason’s Summer School 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


25 miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. Domestic Science and 


Home Management. Strong courses in instrumental and vocal music. Modern Lap- 
guages. The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate buildings. Large new 
sleeping porch. Fine new Y. . A. swimming pool. Military drill. Horseback riding, 
excellent canoeing, trips afield.’ "Extensive grounds. All sports. Upper and lower school. 
50 pupils. For catalog address 


Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 


14 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


‘Two Post-Graduate W: 
Science, 


St. Mary's Hall for Girls 


General College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses. 
ork. Music, Art, Domestic 
Gymnasium, seins? Sports and Riding. 

RS. Principal. 
NEW JERSEY, Burlington, Mio 415. 


The School 
per School—Girls from fourteen to twenty. 
pi School—Girls from ten to fourteen. 
ConneEcTIcUT, Greenwich. 


Vassar Preparatory school. Stu- 
Putnam Hall dents prey ‘pared for all leading col- 
leges. Special courses for High School graduates. Music, 
Art, Domestic Science. Tennis, Horseback riding, Military 
Driil, Sleeping porches. dri 

ELLEN C, BARTLETT, A.B., Principal. 
NEW YorK, Poughkeepsie. 


Lady Jane Grey School 


St. Margaret’ s School 


A select school for girls. 
Bisho pthorpe Manor é Convenient to New York 
and Philadelphia. College and general courses. 
Two years finishing course for 
Secretarial work. snetyecual attention. New gymnasium; 
swimming pooi. Junior D 


school graduates. 


ept. CLAUDE N. WYANT, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem, Box 237. 


College 
tym: 


Ball, For Girls. 37th year. College Preparatory and General 
lum. gr 


Courses. Advanced work for High School graduates. 
Music, Busi Course, Gymnastics and outdoor sports. 
ELLA VIRGINIA JONES, A. B., Principal. 

NEW YorK, Binghamton. 


MIss 
CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 


Glen Eden 


high schoolgirls or graduates. Suburban 
er York City from Fifth 
nc 


Ossining School 


Ave.) } granite F h chateau, im- For Girls. 52nd year. Academic and economic courses. 
mense asium, cosey theatre—overlooking the sea; 15 | Separate school for Ci ery For catalog address 


th 
acres, in town. ‘Academie, ond No 
formal examinations. Membership $ 
CONNECTICUT, Stamford. THE 


RTHA J. NARAMORE, ‘Assoc. Prin. 
NEW YorK, Box 109 


1 School for Girls on 
Carmel 


Drew Seminary red Gleneida, Carmel, Ursuline Academy 


49 miles from New York City. 600 feet elevation. Home- Send your daughter here for an education. Terms $500 
like atmosphere. General and special courses. Athletics. | 6'sg00 inclusive of all extras. Write for catalogue. 
Moderate. Ca NEW YORK, Middletown. 


LARENCE PavUL MCCLELLAND, President. 
New York, Carmel, Box 706. 


Where Can I Find 9} 
the Right School e 


Here is an oft repeated queston—punsling to 
parents as well as to boys and gir! 

The selection of a school is worthy’ of your careful 
consideration. 

We aid in the right choice of the right school. 
Our abundant information is at your command. 
Ask uae ~y time, about any school, any place, 
anyw 

This servi vice is free from expense—either to you 
or the schools. 


COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB 
Publishers Building New York 


A girls’ 


Centenary Collegiate Institute school in 

beautiful near New York. 5 modern 
acres: 000 equipment; athletics, swimming 

etc. College p certificates. General and 

courses. Catalog onrequest. Dr. ae TREVORROW, 
NEW JERSEY, Hackettstown, Box 1 Pres. 


Schoo 


Rockford College 


irk A modern woman's college. Degrees of B.A., ae 
arate house for younger girls. B.S. in Secretarial ifs Social Service, Home Eco- 
Denton, Visiting Director nomics. rth Central Association and of 


0} 
the Association of Conestate Alumnae 
. MADDOX, PH. D., Pres. 
ILLINOIS, Rockford, 442 ‘Gollege Avenue. 


Piano Dept. Catalog and 
views on request. 


Emma Milton Cowles, A.B. 
Head of School 

Oak Lane 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE HARCUM SCHOOL 
For Girls - Bryn Mawr, Pa., Box A 
For Girls a college p h 


‘or Girls not to college the school offers 
to pursue studies suited to 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: Belect patro: 30 states; pleasant social life; 
location foothills Blue Ridgo mts. North of Atlanta. Stan- 


tastes and course; rt 
Gils desiring to in Music or Art, 22 buildings 1 
In Mawr, the beautiful college town, ten miles = onmar ane Address Bureau, Rox B H 
from . New stone building, sunny rooms illustrated book. & Gainesville, Ga. 
with private bath, home life, large grounds, hockey, | 
tennis, riding. | 
MRS. HATCHER L. (Pupil 

id of 

Sarah M. Beach, Pb brs 


Marguerite @. ecm: Pb D. Academic Department 


| 


WARD -BELMONT 


| For Girnts AND YOUNG WOMEN 
for the 1920-21 session 
should be made as soon as possible to 
insure entrance. 
ARD-BELMONT offers courses to meet 
individual needs of nd. ye covering 4 


years preparatory and 


retarial. 


pool. 
* Country Club affords week-end trips into 
the open country. i 
sbould include references. Book- 
m request. Address 
WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box A, Nashville, Tenn. 


| 
z 
Household 
— — = 
for ans =| 
of beauti- | } 
ong general H 
ourses. Music and Art. Campus si) es with lake. | f i | 
i 
| 
2 Expression, ff | 
= | Physical Training, Home Economics and 
| | 
= 
= j 
| 
ASK COSMOPOLITAN to assist you in locating any school or college you desire. 


Schools for Girls and ee for Women 


Learn Costume 
Designing 


Costume designing is paying our 
graduates munificent salaries. One 
young woman, three months after 
ampere earns $125 a week. Read 

er personal letter, among others, 
in our beautiful FREE art booklet. 

The booklet gives full information 
about the rich opportunities in this 
fine —. It contains many ori- 
ginal designs created by our pupils. 

Pupils from New York and all 
over the country. 


Send for FREE Art Booklet, 23-B 


Fashion Academy, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
103 East 57th Street Scottish Rite Temple 


Trains you women 
Linden Hall Seminary 2 ince 
in life. Beautiful, healthful location. Academic and Colleg: 
Prepare? Music, Art, Domestic Science, Business 

ost-graduate work. Se arate Junior Dept. Gymnasium, 

‘atalog Vv. F. W. STENGEL, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz (near Lancaster), Box 113. 


The Birmingham School 70%, phor- 


ration and courses ior pitts not going tocoliege. Beautiful 
and ae location in the Main ag R.R, 


New 
training. Catalogu: 
Pa. “Birmingham, Box101. P.s. A. ‘B., Ham. 


Beechwood School (Inc.) Pree 
tical School. Fits for any vocation. Preparatory; College 
Departments; Conservatory of Music; a Oratory, Do- 
mestic Arts and Sciences, Secretaryship, G nastics, Nor- 
mal Kindergarten, Swimming MH. EASER, Pn.D., 
PENNSYLVANIA, Jenkintown, Be G0 President. 


For Yoing Women. 


A developing School for 
Darlington Seminary Girls. S0-eore estate in 
Pennsylvania's finest country. Language, Art, Music, 
Expression, Secre 1, Business and iouseho 1d Manage- 
ment. College Preparation. Catalogu 
'HRISTINE BYE, President. 

PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester, Box 600. 


Highland Hall 


A school for or gite in residential town 1,000 feet rove 
sea level, on mai n line of Pennsylvania Railroad. Colieg 
Preparatory, General and Post 

LLEN C. KEATES, A. B., Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. 


Penn Hall Modern 5 Girls. College Preparatory, 


e urses. 
Certificate privileges. Rooms awit th bath. May each 
year spent at Atlantic Work without inter- 
ruptio ion. New nd swimming pool. Rates, $700. 
Catalogue and views. address FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M., 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box N. Prin. 


Miss Sayward's School Philadelph 
preparatory and secretarial courses. Music, Domestic 
Science. Physical training, outdoor ances horse 
ing, swimming. Dev , mind and 


ANET SAYWARD, Princ; 
PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 


The Junior Department of the Ogontz School. A 
Rydal i Home | School for Girls 9 to 14. A teacher of 
who has had unusual success in train- 
charge. Enrollment is limited. Write 


Miss ABBY A. SUTHERLAND. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Rydal, Montgomery Co. 


Cedar Crest College “cours 


Prepare tor agreeable, well-paid secretarial 
yourself to care for your property. pated ny Site. ‘on- 
zenial College Life. City Advantages. Libei 
other courses. for “ The Private Secretary,.’’ 

Pa., Allentown. Rev. W’ Wo. C. Curtis, Litt.D., Pres. 


Walnut Lane School 


for catalog. 


tual, moral, soc! al, physical training. Courses; High School 
G king; College Preparatory; 


Allout-door sports. Muss S. EDNA A.B., Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philad G town, Box E. 


Chevy Chase School {or the of 
Courses: Preparatory; two-year A.» for high school 
graduates; special. Unrivalled location at the national 


capital. ‘01 address 


Dwight School 


For Girls Englewood, New Jersey 
Subnrban to New York City. Combining best features o1 College 
Pre) tory Finishing School. Special advantages fur post graduate 
Domest Beieuce. Spacious grounds for outdoor 
‘ames. Tennis. Rid 
MISS CREIGHTON and MISS FARRAR, Principals 


Address Box 627 


Tadd RETARY. 
MIssouRI, Mexico, 95 College Place. 


Gunston Hall 
School for Established 1892. College 


and business Domesti 
Belence. Required Athletics under ti supervision. 
. B Y R. MA ~~, 


DIsTRicT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1918" Florida. Ave, 


Fai t A rare combination of outdoor life with the 
airmont unique advantages of the National Capital, 
Regular and special courses: Music, Art, Expression, Do- 
mestie Arts and Sciences. Advanced courses for High School 
graduates. Supervised athletics. Individual care. Address 
R. AND MRs. ARTHUR RAMSEY. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Washington. 


for Girls. Boarding and day 74 
Colonial School School and College courses. Musi 
Art, Expression, Secretarial. Athletics. Outdoo ports’ 
Modern buildings. Beautiful location in National Capital, 
. Well ordered home and social life. 
required. Catalog. Address JESSIE TRUMAN, Associate Prin, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, W 1531 Eight h St. 


Martha Washington Seminary 
Junior College Course (2 years) for High School Graduates. 
Normal and General Course in Domestic Science. Secre- 
tarial branches. Music, sh. 

WA HOMPSON, Principal. 


Eb 
DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washinet ton. 


The Chatham Episcopal Institute {7,G'"¥- 


rt, Domestic Science, Thorough 

fr all colleges. New buildings. Ten-acrecampus. Athletics. 
ymnasium. ‘Terms moderste. Catalogue and views. B.D. 
TUCKER, D.D., Pres. Rev. C. O. PRUDEN, D.D., Hester. 
Wikies Chatham, Box9. Mrs. E. M. WILLIS, BP., 


For Young Ladies. 
Mary Baldwin Seminary Established 1842. 
Term begins Sept. 9th. In the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia, modern equipment. Students from 33 
sta Courses: Collegiate (3 yrs.), Preparatory (4 = 
Music, Art, Expression and Domestic deience. Catalog 
VIRGINIA, Staunton. 


Junior Cottege for young women. 

Averett College 61st year. 4 year preparatory, 2 

bined college. Art, Expr ession, Domestic Science. 

ew Suilding, shear laboratories. 80 resident students; 
faculty 16. Moderate rates. For catalog address 

Cc. ROSLAND, B.A. (Oxon.) Pres. 

‘Virainta, Danville, Box E. 


Musle, Art, Expression, Do- 


Lasell Seminary 


More than a passing on of text book mete 
edge is achieved at Lasell Seminary. Its go: 

is to arouse appreciation of the best in ere 
and to develop the best in each student. The 
course of study from first year high school 
through two years advanced work for high 
school graduates, covers a wide range of 
academic subjects, and electives necessary 
to individual development. “Unusual train- 
ing is given in various phases of home- 
making, from marketing to entertaining. 

The school is delightfully situated on a 
thirty acre estate ten miles from Boston. 
All cultural advantages of the city are util- 
ized. Many forms of outdoor sport and rec- 
reation play a part in the school activities 


Woodland Park 


Junior Department for girls under fifteen. 
Booklet on application. 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal 
CHAS, F. TO » A. M., Asso. Principal 
109 Woodland Road, Auburndale 66, Mass. 


Fo 
Fort Loudoun Seminary culture 
Delightful location in the beautiful Valley. 
Literary and Business Courses. Special advantages in Mu- 
sic, Art, Languages. Gymnasium and all outdoor exercises. 
Opens Sept. 23rd. Terms $425. For catalogue, address 
VIRGINIA, Winchester. MIss KATHERINE R. GLASS, Pres. 


Fairfax Hall 


Music, Art, Home Economics, 
Mountain location. 
Maine line C. 0. & N 


ress 
VIRGINIA, Basic, Box C. 


A select school for girls. College 


For Girls and 

Virginia Intermont College Young Women. 

36th yr. Students from 20 states. Prep. and Junior College 

Courses, Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Seience. toby 
.pool.  H. G. NOFFSIN aa 

VinGINiA. Bristol, Box 125. President. 


m many states. Ideal climate.’ Non-sectarian. 
Va., Petersburg, 206 College Pl. ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A.M. 


for Young Women. In the Val- 
Virginia College tamed tor health 
and beauty. Elective, Preparatory and full Junior Col- 
lege courses. Music, Art, Expression. Domestic Science. 
talogue. Address MATTIE P. HArRIs, President, 
RS. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice-president. 
VIRGINIA. Roanoke, Box Z. 


ber 1980 flr nad views. 


teaching methods. 
ress Mrs. 
Briar Academy). 


In writing COSMOPOLITAN give tuition, location and kind 


1843—1920 
Vi titute. 


Supervi. 


H. N. Hills, A. B. 


Russell Sage College 
Founded Mrs. Russell Sage in 
h Emma Willard School 


A "Schoo! of Practical Arts 
Designed for ther education of women, 
‘vocat ional and_professional lines. 
Becretarial Work. Houszhold Economics and In- 
and B.S. degrees. 
Address Secreta 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY,N Y. 


Y FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record. 
College Preparatory. Special for High School 
; graduates: Expression; Art, Musi 


manners, character. Sports; Large grounds. 
Students from every section. Rate, $525. Catalog. 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 911, Buena Vista, Va. 


of school desired. 


. 
/ 
° AND CONSERVATORY. A Junior col- P 
Hardin College lege for young women. Endowed. 
Operated for service—not for protit. Literary, Piano, 4 
a Violin, Art, Expression, Business, Home ne 
Vi 
| 1 year graduate work. 
Expression, Secretarial. 
pus. Modern building. 
ii . $450. For catalogue 
— 
year. 
= 
CHOOE 
= / York: 
|| \ Southern Seminary y 
(ete A Oldest girl chook 
5 alumn@ find here 
i of culture and refin' 
Box A. y 
a 


Schools of El 


and Dramatic Art 


two buil Sixty-five acre cam en- 
vironment, healthy surroundings, democrati¢ ideals, 
An early enrollment is urged. Catalog. Address 

Box 115, Forest Glen, Mary 


c A 
letics. , swimming pool, Thirty- 


r Girls. In the Moun- 
Lewisburg Seminary 12 tains near White Sul hur 


Springs, main line C. & O. R.R. 2300 ft. altitude. College 


paratory. Two years ge work. Music, Art, Home 
Economies and Exp! Terms $400. Catalog on 
reques' 

WEsT VirGIniA, Lewisburg, Box 71. 

For Young Women. Stand. A. B- 

Hood College and B.8. Courses. Also Music, J Arts 

xpression and Home E d Courses in 

Separate Prep. with cortifioate relations, Four 

cow bides. on 45-acre suburban site. Our own Garden and 

$375 to $425. PH H. APP! .D., 
me v4 YLAND, Frederick, Box C. President. 


Pa College for Women 


Courses; College ge; Domestic 
Science; Music; Expression. Ad 


Tt 10 miles from 
Baltimore. Fireproof bulidings; Strong faculty; years’ 
history. Catalogue. ress 
MARYLAND, Lutherville. Box W. 
A school for girls, offering a broad 


Ashley Hall variety of courses, including prep- 
aration for entrance to the best women’s colleges. Beauti- 
ful old quate. 4 acres, with modern - uipment. Swimming 
= = rthern advantages in southern climate. Cata- 
ogue on req juest. MARY MCBEE, M.A., 

SouTH CAROLINA, Charles Principal. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS _ 
Founded in * 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading — institution for. Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in America. 


Connected with Charles Frohm.n’s Empire 
Theatre and Companies. 


For information apply to 
SECRETARY 


144 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres 
gogy in America. Summer Session. 41st year. 
88 


granted. Addre 
HARRY SEYMOUR Ross, Dean. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Huntington Chambers. 


The National School 

The oldest chartered school of Expression in America. 

Degrees granted. Public speaking. Physical Training. 

English, Dramatic Art, Professional and Finishing 

Dormitories. For catalog ess D. {SHOEMAKER Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1716 De Lancy S 


Neff College 


OF ELOCUTION 


Dip Chartered 1893. Courses in Elocu- 
Spe Selt-expres- 


by on. Literature free. SiLas N 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1730 Gheeteut 


ceum 


Summer School 
sions opening June 7th and 
For catalogue ad- 
Witt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Four schools m om 


Practical stage 
The Schodls student's stockano 
theatre afford puble. stage appearances, 
Write for detailed catalog mentioning study desired to 
Secretary Alviene png Suite 21 


225 W. 57th St. 
New York 


Academy of Theatrical Art 


Preparatory and_training school for Opera, Vander ille, 
Musical Comedy, Photoplay Acting, Classical and Stage 
Dancing. Day and evening —. ane Harlem 9480. 

CHA N, Gen. 
NEw York Cry, 244 Lenox ‘Aven 121st 


Business Schools 


Degree. courses w! rmal 
in Household oonomics, ‘Public: School ‘Musie rand 
Art. Rates $400. Write for " Address 


D COLLEGE. 
Ont0, Oxford, Box 54. 


Frances Shimer School sud 
lege, 4 years Acad Music, Art, Expression, — 
Secretarial and Teachers Courses 
rivileges. 35 acres. 8 buildings. 68th year. Separate build- 
ng oar ist and 2nd year academic students. Catalog. 
.» Mt. Carroll, Box 606. REV.WM.P. McKEE, Dean. 


8 
Illinois Woman's College 
ognized by universities for graduate work and by State 
Boards of Education. Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music and 
Home Economics. Seeretariai, Physical Train- 
ing and other spec 6 Buildings, Music Hall. 
ILLINOIS, Jacksonv' ille. Box E. WoMAN’S COLLEGE. 


Founded 1884. Boarding and Day 

Hosmer Hall School for girls. College preparatory 
and Elective Courses. Music, Expression, A Crafts, 

Sane dancing. Resident Physical director. Modern fire- 

proof building near Washington University. Early registra- 
tion necessary. For catalog address ELMA H. BENTON, A.M., 
MIssouRI, St. Louis, Wydown Boulevard. Principai’ 


Miss White’ s School 


For Girls. Boarding and Day Departm Coens 
September 15, 1920. For catalogue and ress 
MARY JOSEPHINE WHITE, A.B., A. incipal. 
Mrssouni. St. Louis, 4146 Lindell Boulevard. 


~ For Youn Women. 
Lindenwood College fbr con 
ferring B.A. and B.S. degrees. Two year Junior coliege 
course confers A.A. degree. Exceptional vocational home 
other courses. Degree courses in 
ic. For catalog address ROEMER, D.D., 
MIssouRI, St. Charles Box Al. President. 


ay and Boarding School for Girls. 
Oak Ha Both year. College preparatory and 
eral courses. Exceptional odyanieges in Music. Domes- 
tic Science. Gymnasium and Swimming pool. Tennis. 
Riding, Hockey. For 
A.M.., Principal. 


ROYAL A. M 
MINNESOTA, St. Paul, 7378-300 Holly’ & enue. 


Hillerest School For girls 5 to"16 years. Best 


home influences. Limited 
number. Individual care. ge moral and physical 
development, equally cared for. usual wed antages in 
music. Only ht, healthy children ar are accepted. 
Miss SARAH M. DAVISON, Principal. 
WISCONSIN, Beaver Dam, Hillcrest. 


and 


Expe 

books and board for 13 

Write for illustrated prospectus. 
CLEMENT C. 


For sixty years the leading American Business College. Trains thoroly for Office 
Work and obtains employment for students who can be recommended for efficiency 
good _ character. rse: 

Business, Civil Service, Secretarial and other studies leading to dignified 
positions, good s laries, rapid promotion, and the best chance to use to 
advantage a hich school or college education. 
rienced, efficient, faithful teachers. 
Tocation. 


eeks. 
Exceptional opportunities Yor self-help to eo young men and women of the right sort. 
. GAINES, M.A. A., LI.D., Box 655, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Intensive vocational courses in Accounting, 


Strong lecture courses. 


Moderate expenses. $185 pays total cost of tuition, 


b by of actual experience give a young m 
oung woman no greater knowledge 3 
modern business methods than does a co 
Peirce School. The success of Peirce ‘School 
raduates for over 50 years proves that. 
OURSES—For young men: Business Admtnts- 
tration, Salesmanship. For youre women: Secre- 
tarial, Shorthand and Typewr 
Large, completely-equi ‘building, 
including gymnasium. 
Write for 55th Year Book. 
Tne Secretary. Pine St., west of Broad, Philadelphia, Pa 


Babson Institute 
For Training Men to Become. Business Executives. 
actice Economics. Financial M 
Psychology. Personal Addre: 
La ON PRATT, Secretary. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley fils, 356 Weshington St. 


Bryant & Stratton School ams TON 
For over 50 years a leading school in business ae: 
Secretarial, Accounting and Stenographic courees. le- 
tin upon request. Summer Session starts July 6. 
SECRETARY. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 332 Boylston St. 


Young men d for 
tions. Training includes essentials a a 
University Course. Grad 
Strong faculty. 


URDETI 


COLLEGE 


Established 1879 BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Other courses are: Ac- 


SKIDMORE SCHOOL 
of ARTS 


Charles Henry Keyes, Ph. D., President 


A school of college grade offering broad general and 
cultural courses for women, while providing splendid 
combined study q for leading 
callings Wide selection provided— 
Secretarial, Domestic Science, Physical Education, 
Music, and General courses, with related subjects. 
Attractive opportunity for High School graduates. 
4 year course leads to B.S. 2 
Degree Granted and 3 year Normal Course, 
Teacher's and Supervisor's certificate. Residence 
accommodations Summer school, ses- 
sion July 5th to 0 Aug. 13th. For catalogue address 
Secretary, Box A 


Springs, N. Y. 


Schools of Domestic Science 


Miscellaneous 


The Garland School of Homemaking 


A speciel school whicn qualifies girls to preside over and 
maintain well ordered homes. 
MARGARET J. STANNARD, Director. 
MASSACHUSETTs, Boston, 2 Chestnut St. 


Sanitarium School of 

The Battle Creek Schoo 
Offers two accredited courses—Dietitians, Teachers. 
Afiiliation with affords opportunities 


spectus upon request. Address 
REGISTRAR. 


MICHIGAN, Battle Creek. Box 40. 


TAMMERIN( 


mered himself for twenty years so badly 
he could hardly talk, originator of the 
Bogue Unit Method ‘of Restoring Per- 

* fect Speech and Founder of the Bogue 
Institute for Stammerers and Stutterers, an institu- 
tion with national patronage, strongly indorsed by 
the m profession, has written a 70-page illus- 
trated book Kelling how he cured himself. ontains 
definite and authoritative information. Sent any- 
where free, and postpaid upon request to 


BENIAMIN N. BOGUE, President, 2458 Bogue Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 


The school you have been looking for is listed in this number. 


8 Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 
The Willtigms_ School 
NATIONALPARK SEMINARY _of Expression 
For Young Women, Washington, D.C.; Suburbs ana Dramaticwx 
JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President SS | 
Presents the fundamentals of a college education in 7 
a two year diploma course. Musit. Art, Expression, | 
| h Teachers’ Course; Ly 
Wii! Graduates eligible to teach 
} | ji in N. Y. State Public Schools | 
— — without State Certificate. \\ | 
= 
ALY TRAINIMG FOR HOOL og! U Ic 
| DRAMATIC ARTS 
| 
| Py 
Le, 
PEIRCE | Two 
| 
| | 
— | | 
| 
_ 


Schools for Boys 


ilitary 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


A school that has earned a more than 
national reputation for the thoroughness 
of its scholastic work, the excellence of 
its military instructions and the per- 
fection of its physical training. The 
boy: who puts himself in harmony with 
St. John’s methods will find his reward 
in a robust body and alert mind and a 
strengthened moral backbone. Early 


application is imperative to secure 


admission for the coming school year 
opening September. Entries for, 1921 
now being received. 
For particulars address 
ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box 2E, DELAFIELD, 
Waukesha Co., WISCONSIN 


Hillside Home School 


ndy, in open air School. Enter at any time. High elevation, 
uiet New oe village. Farm training in conjunction 
Summer Camp. ll expense of School y 

Special terms for entire Calendar year. THE PRINCIPAL. 
MAINE, West Lebanon. 


Powder Point School 


» Will understand your boy and teach him to understand 
ims 


: Rapa K. BEARcE, A.M., Headmaster. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, 71 King Caesar Road. 


Williston 
A School for ae. rm. tory for college or scientific 
school. Directed and play. Junior Senool for boys 
from 10 to 14. A Gistinetacncol in ‘its own building. Address 
ARCHIBALD V. Principal. 
‘MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton, Box F. 


The Mitchell Military Boys’ School 


A school that appeals to the young American Boy and 
the discriminating parent. Exponents of clean sport, fair 


play, and thorough work. 
ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica, Box C. 


Chauncy. Hall School 

Establis boys for Massa- 
chusetts of A and other scientific 
schools. Every teacher a special 


FRANKL cipal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 549 Boylston 
Wilbraham Academy 


Fits for life and for college work. A school for 60 boys— 
single rooms only. Yearly expense $8! 
AYLORD D. DOUGLASS, A. M., Headmaster. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Wilbraham. 


morals. 
334 hours from New York City. 


and athletic fields. 


care of each boy. 87th year. 


Suffield 


a training of brain, body and 

Attractive New England town, 
Complete 
equipment, modern buildings, gymnasium 
Strong athletics. Active 
Y.M.C.A,. A thorough preparation for college, 
business, scientific schools. Intimate advisory 
Separate 


department for young boys. House mother. 
HOBART G. TRUESDELL, A. M., Principal, 11 Main Street, Suffielo, Connecticut 


A Military Scheel 
-for Boys 


Ex-President William H. Taft says: 


“I congratulate you on the honored tradi- 

tion which surro st 5 ore — 
e are making our preparatory schoo! 

into communities like those English schools. 


given the ideas of manliness. 


ness, decency of life. 
cultivated here at Suffield.’ 


Extract from Speech to Suffield Alumni, 
June oth, 1915. 


Thorough 


Stamford Military Academy 


and mili 


Small classes. Manly sports enco' 
ment. Located on high 


Conn., Stamford. ALTER D. GERKEN, A.M., 


Individual attention. 
Massee Country School tot 
college. 2 years’ workin one. 15 miles from New Yo 
New Gym. and dormitories. All sports. Military raining. 


Junior Department for 6 yearsup. Unusually 
successful record. Addre: W. MASSEE, Ph. D. 
NEW YORK, Bronxv ile, E Box 100. 


rtuni- 
ck col- 
8 


Hall, a@ Separate are for boys under 13. 
A.M., Ph. D., 
New York, Hudson. 
you wish our gougpanee in the 


Boys’ School choice of a school? 
find one suited to ‘your 
Magazine write to us. Give location, Sporosimaase — 
you are willing to spend, and age of prospective 
COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
NEW YorK, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


: For Boys. 25 miles from New York, 
Irving School historic 


Swimming Pool. Gymnasium 
New YORK, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 915 Headmaster. 


(Military) Thorough 
Mohegan Lake School preparation for Collane, 
Technical School or Business, mis certificate privileges. 
Average number of pupils to a class, 8. Healthful location 
on Mohegan Lake. Physical been and Athletics under 
professional direction. A. E. LINDER, A. M., n 
New York, Mohezan Lake, Westchester Co., Box 57. 


Mount Pleasant Schools 
For over one hundred years a refined school home for 
boys of all ages. Practical military training with field work. 
College and business preparation. Physical training and 
athletic sports. Address, CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE. 
NEW YorRK, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, P. O. Box 513. 


The Princeton School 


“We 


trance Examinations of all Colleges. 

throughout the year. Admissio 

provided that the School sutheeteiee feel that the re 

Subjects may revie in time for t the 


= 
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PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


for Boys 13 and 17. High 

Riggs School School. Agricult tural and College 
acre farm, 

Outdoor sports. including board, 


months. nd for bookl 
Riaes, Headmaster. 
CONNECTICUT, Lakeville. 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Develops red-blooded American man- 
hood, through. carefully co-ordinated 
military and academic training. Equip- 
ment and faculty exceptional. 


Unit R.O.T.C. College Preparatory, 
Business and Music. Graduates admit- 
ted without examination to Universities. 
“Big Brother” plan of goverament brin 

boys into close touch with 
instructors. New buildings for small- 
er boys. All Athletics. Donating 
and Literary Societies. Glee Club, 
Band and Orchestra. Special 


terms to mo musicians, 
annually. 

arly enrollment necessary. 
Address 


PRESIDENT, Mexico, Mo. 


President Wilson said this 
about Peddie— 
“It gives me real pleasure,” said President 
‘oodrow Wilson, ‘‘to express my sense of the 
very high value of Peddie. These quiet school; 
into which so much devotion and unheralded 
work go, certainly sustain the education of the 
and supply the with some 
of the most useful material they get 
Peddie is endowed. Conducted without thought 
of profit. Graduates enter all certif- 
icate or examination. Every bor. given a 
thorough examination. th year. 
Write for Booklets and Catalog 
ROGER } SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
x 5=K, , Hightstown, N. J. 


MANLIUS 


Keen mind: clean morals and 
strong bodies are the foundation 
of Manlius idea. John’s 
4 School, ius, blends the 
fm practical and theoretical in the 
; development of boys along com- 
mon sense principles. anlius 
offers preparation for College 
Brig.-Gen. Wm, Military training through its Re- 

serve Officers Training Corps. 
Verbeck, Pres. Thorough equipment. Summer 
in Adirondacks. Send for 

Manlius N.Y. booklet ani information. 


r booklet, terms and any d 
mation, address 


JoHN G. Hun, Ph. D. 
NEw JERSEY, Princeton. 


Shattuck School 


54th year. 


Min NESOTA, aribault. 


HOW 


A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 
Boys Taught How to Study 
Thorough Preparation College 
Military Drill 

Graduates admitted to leading =. 

cates. Estate of 150 acres. Fhe 

Thorough sanitation. Healthful ay 

Beautiful lakes. All athletic sports. 

must be filed soon to secure a place for the next 

academic year. 
Separate School for Younger Boys 
For illustrated catalogue address 
Rev. J. H. McKenale, L. H. Rector 
Box 212, Howe, Indian 


SCHOOL 


ENDOWED) 


In writing COSMOPOLITAN give tuition, location and kind of school desired. 


y 3 Z 
2 
, Straightforward- 
tis what you have = 
| | 
lok. 
r - — ~ - - ~ - New site and bu ngs 1904. Prepares for all colleges and 
and moral needs of developing Bg ob ny technical schools. Individual instruction. Athletic field. 
Prin. | 
| 
Special o | 
| St. John's Military School 
SS pp ication shoulc made well in advance to enter when 
1 Pc and View Book on request. 
| | 


Schools for Boys 


Blackstone Military 


Proparetory an and hone school for boys in nealthful Piedmont 
of 

West Point accredited ist 

Graduates admitted to leading Universities without examination. Ni — 


Academy 
VIRGINIA 


f Reserve Officers Training Corps. 


irginia. 
Personal supervision of studen 


Unit 


buildings and complete Full commercial 
).00. For catalogue address Col. 
E. 8. Li igon, President, Box A, Blackstone, Virginia. 


MIAMI srown, pre. 


GERMANTOWN, near DAYTON, OHIO, Box 66 
Meets students’ needs whether 


Universities or en Prep department. 
er U.S. Officers. 
1919. Catalog. 


. 28. Tutoring and military training unuer 
Cai Booklet. 


Brown, A. B., 


h. B., Headmaster; 
hio. 


Registrar. Box 66, Germantown, 


Schools 


Do you wish our assistance wt yoda choice of a school? 
juirements ad. 


New YORE, Times ‘Square Station, Box 155. 


Peekskill Military Academy 


88th year. Officers. R.O.T. C. Separate 
7-13. Address 


Junior School, voys 
THE PRINCIPALS. 
New York, Peekskill. 


The Pennington School 
m N. Y., 50 from Phila. Prepares for r College, 


Bordentown Military Institute 72oroush 


for college or business. Efficient faculty, small classes, in- 
dividual attention. Boys taught how tostudy. Military 
training. Su beryiees athletics 36th year. For catalogue, 
Drawer C-5, N. 
NEW JERSEY, Borde ntown-on-the-Delaware. 
Wenonah Military Academy 
12 miles from Philadelph: eae for coll or busi- 


modern Junior "building 
years. althful country location. 
Seniors, § $300. Boys taught how to 
INSTITUTE. 
New Bloomfield, Box A 


and Junior depart- 
Modern, indi- 


PENNSYLYV. ANIA, 


Harrisburg Academy 3% 
instruction in_ college 
Cottage 01 ry system 
ARTHUR E. H 


ENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburs, 


George School 


Co-educational with De Dormitory Buildings. Col- 
lege je Preparatory ing and Citizenship 
Acréson Neshaminy greek. Athletics, Friends’ 
Sennen nt. G. A. WALTON, A. M., 
PENNSYLVANIA, George School, Box 281. 


Pennsylvania Military College {z#! leadership. 

Degrees granted in Civil Engineering. Chemistry, Com 

merce and Finance. Preparatory school for boys of sual tt 
facili- 


School 
A well-known school for boys with Junior Dept. 


Summer Session. 
W. P. TOMLINSON, M. A. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore’ i Box 4. 


Technical Schools or Business. Strong faculty. 
I. Athletics. Junior school with home care for boys 
FRANK MACDANIEL, D.D., Headmaster. 
New Jersey, Pennington, Box 10. 


A military country school for 
Newton Academy Boys 10 to 16 preterred. 
2 hours from N. Y. City. Beautiful, high healthful location. 
1000 feet elevation. Thorough ee for college or 
business. Homelike. Horses and ponies for boys’ use. 
Gymnasium. Allsports. Moderate rates. Catalog 


Nazareth Hall Military Academy 


Founded 1743. A military academy for bo: Coll 
preparatory and business courses. nior, termedia 
and Junior at. leticand military life. 

dress the - D. THAELER, D.D., Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Nasoreth, Box 10. 


Bethlehem Preparatory School 
_, 1600 boys" for leading in 42 years. 
Gymnasium, s' 1, athletic 


N. J., Newton, Box M. PHILIPS. WILSON,A. _ Prin. 
Do you want to give your 


Boarding Schools poy the best posivic 
problem" for life? A good boarding school solves the 
Cosmopolitan can find the one best sulted to 
bap ag ody you will write, giving full particulars 
io. L.R COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
NEW ‘Yous Crry, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


Box 404, Front Royal, Va. 


ports, 
ber 21st, 1920. 
CHARLES L. MELTON, A: M., Principal. 


FARMINGTON AINE 


Abbott School 


40 Boys Rates $1200 
Fall Term Opens Sept. 29th 
Emphasizes 


General siden winter sports, 
camping trips, mountain climbing. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


owed his fine | the 


Catalog on request. 
Only boys of general good health admitted. 


M.A., Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bethiche 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


Founded 1787. Prepares boys for ‘all colleges and 
technical schools. Old school on basis all py | moderate 
terms. Literature of interest to col ‘atory 
students. Address E.M. HARTMAN, A, SL cipal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Lancaster, Box 420. 


CASCADILLA SCHOOLS 


Collegiate eee School for Boys 
Recreation Bldg. and Crew Collese 


Ithaca and Lake Cayuga. Ce 
cate privilege. Apply now for 1920. 
Snmmer School.Specializing in prepara- 
ion for University EntranceExaminations. 
Two terms: mid- jie to Septem ber. 
nstruction in all pre: subjects. 
ties tor all Schools. Write for catalogs. 


Director, A. M. DRUMMOND, M. “i Box 102 Ithaca, N. ¥. 


Freehold Military School 


For Ninety Select Young Boys 


A school with a personal touch. Just 
enough military training to inculcate 
habits of obedience, promptness, order- 
liness and self-reliance. Study and play 
carefully supervised. One teacher to 
ten boys. Complete a 42 
miles from New York, miles from 
Philadelphia. Athletic field. All sports. 
Healthful, convenientlocation, Catalog. 


Major CHARLES M. DUNCAN 
Box 54 Freehold, N. J. 


r-MILFORD — 


A College Preparatory School 
FORMERLY 
THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 
Milford, Conn. 
9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York. 


The needs of each boy are analyzed and met. 
Thoro tone | for college examinations. Small 
classes and individual instruction. Country life, 
supervised athletics. 

r plan limits the number of boys we can 
accept each year. Tell us your needs and we 
will send you an outline plan of work, giving 
time required, cost, etc., for fitting for college. 
Booklet on request. 

SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin. 

Milford, Conn. 


o you wish our assistance in 
Boys’ School } the ‘choice of a school? If you do 
not find one suited to your requirements advert: in the 


magazine, writetous. Give location, approximate amount 
you are willing to spend, age of prospective pupil. 
COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
New York, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


or 
Mercersburg Academy physical, 
ing for college or business. Christian masters from the great 
universities. In the picturesque Cumberland Valley. New 
ipment_modern. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg, Box 108 


The Army andN avy 
Prepares for any college. 6 new = Cot 
plan—boys and masters live together. Splen ‘a 
a um and atnletic field. Write for illustrated 

‘atalog. 
D. C., Washington, 4104 Connecticut Avenue (Suburbs). 


along certain, well defined lines 
Early Training establishes character. If your son 
or your daughter shows an aptitud fora particular course 
of ae consult one of the schools in these pages 
you want further assistance in the selection of a school, 
consult the COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
New York, New York City, 119 West 40th Street. 


Tome School 
On the Su: pennans. An endowed Preparatory School. 
RRAY PEABODY BRuvSH, Ph.D., Director. 
MARYLAND, Port Deposit. 


for Boys. “Ma 


Chatham Training School Money. 


mitted to all colleges. New a ulldings, Reasonab! 
VIRGINIA, Chatham CAMDEN, President. 


Pr uni- 
Fishburne Military School Mes and bus 
ness life. Personal attention. 41st year. ew $60,000 
fireproof equipment. Diploma admits to all colleges. ‘ae 
$5 Spring encampment near famous caverns at Grottoes 
for all students. AJ. MORGAN H. Hupains, Principal. 
VIRGINIA, Waynesboro, Box 401. 


East. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Uni- 
versities, Academies or Business. Gymna 
> pool and athletic park. New $200,000 


address 
VIRGINIA, Staunton. CoL. WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D., Prin. 


The Massanutten Military Academy 


alley. for and business. Music, athletics. 
New 25,000 Dining Hall and Dormitory. Limited to 100 
$475 Howanp J. BENCHOFF, A.M., Headmaster. 
IRGINIA, Box 1. 
e 
PR PARA OR exe 
A SPLENDIDLY school 
which will prepare your boy —— iter 


college without examination, meanwhile developing 
his body, by athletics, gy 
every standpoint this is— 

SCHOOL FOR YOUR BOY 
JUST home life in cotuage dor- 
mitories. Healthful location, regular hours, nour- 
ishing food. Equal advantages for young boys. 
Write for catalog, stating age of your boy. 


P. KELLY. Headmaster 


A School 


“KISKI’ For Boys 


Kiskiminetas ao School permits boys 
to grow up a -doors. 200 acres highland 
for 
receptorial 
swim: 


ey ke Rate $800. er catalog address box 814 


DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President 
Saltsburg, Pa. 


We answer inquiries concerning schools. 


Why not ask COSMOPOLITAN? 


10 
| 
| 
training makes bodies strong; high standards, 
social and moral training brings out individ- 
uality. Recreation and ‘all outdoor activi- Juniors. Catalog. JR. C. H. LORENCE, President, 
ties. Collegiate courses, preparation for 
Government Academies, Higher Colleges, ——————— 
Recreational Summer Camp. 
July 5 to Aug 
our faculty for 
Orvon Graff Br! 
= 
junny rooms. 
Moderate 
eadmaster, 
proximate amount you are willing to spend, age of pro- 
spective pupil and any information you see fit. 
care an Orou; nstruction under Chr an influences. k 
d- 
THE eparatory School for bovs. in beautiful Shenandoah 4 
ane 
or 
ai j ts tion. 
Athletics : Recreation building 
and athletic fieldon Lake Cayu- 
ga: full navy outfit. Healthtully 
A School for Boys with Military Training | and beautifully located above 
A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
gifts make unusual advantages possible. Equip- 
ment cost $100,000. Prepares for College or Scien- 
tific Schools. Gymnasium, physical culture and 
| 
| 


Schools for Boys 


Schools for Boys and Girls II 


INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. 
CADET BAND 
(Special Rates to good Musicians) 
For catalogue write to the Commandant 


The Largest Military Preparatory School in the East 


MODERATE EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 


Danville Military Institute Fier 

gion. Unsurpassed climate. Trepares for universi- 
lec 


Ohio Military Institute 
High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate to 


ties, business and Gov. Academies. t patronage, | academic work. Lower school for younger boys. Prepares 
strong po home infl modern Dept. | forcollege. Athletics. 
for small boys. Charges $550. Catalog. Address Box B: ‘A. M. HENSHAW, Superintendent. 
VIRGINIA, Danville. Co”. ROBERT A. BURTON, Supt. OHI10, College Hill, Box 44 (near Ci ti). 
Augusta Military Academy Culver Military Academy 
famous Valley of Virginia. New fireproof buildings now Catalog — famous Culver military  dgpemens 50. 
superb array 0! 


academic Dullding in the State. 
Steam heat, light, gymnasium, grounds. 
. Catalog. THos.J. ROLLER, CHAS. S. ROLLER, JR., 
VIRGINIA, Fort Defiance. Principals. 


Completed —best equip 


now to insure entrance 
HE ADJUTANT’S AIDE. 


dings nd for co 

for 1920-19 
INDIANA, 


° Do you wish our assistance in the 
Boys Schools choice o of aschool? If you do not 
find one suited to your im requ rements advertised in the 
magazine write tous. Giv pan ge approximate amount 
you are willing to spend, age of prospective pupil and 
any information you see fit. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 


New York, Times Square Station, Box 155. Crus. 
Old Dominion Academy 
Robert Allen’s Preparatory School for Boys, 7 to 16. 


Semi-military. At health in of W.Va. 100 
miles from Wasuingt on, imited to 60. Reasonable 
rates. Catalog R. rE. ALLEN, Supt. 


Address 
WEST VIRGINIA, Berkeley Springs, Box A. 


A PRESBYTERIAL MILITARY SCHOOL. 

Greenbrier An up-to-date military boar school 

for 120 boys. Instructors—all college graduates. 

mountain climate, 2300 feet altitude. On Main Line, 
C.& O.R.R. Brick buildings, Athletic field. Terms $425. 

Catalog address Cou. H. B. MoorRE, A.M.., Principal. 

WEsT VIRGINIA, Lewisburg, Box 15. 


Boys A select prepara- 
Blue Ridge School on Aterenited 
List, for boys eight ard; 
most delightful, healthful climate: with homelike, refining 
representing 

SANDIFER, 


advance only 25% in six 
NORTH CAROLINA, Hendersonville. 


The Citadel 
Founded 1842. edt by War Deperument a “ Distin- 
guished Military conn? enior R. C. Engineering, 
Seientific and Liberal Arts conse 
Cot. O. J. Bonp, Superintendent. 
SouTH CAROLINA, Charieston. 


Porter Military Academy 
Established in 1867. A national school. 341 boys vate 
28.states and 3 foreign countries. Officers detailed fro’ 
U.S. Army. Thorough ee for college or Geen 
Send for catalog. REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D. D. 
SouTH CAROLINA, Charleston, Box F. 


Kentucky Muilitary Institute 
The School with a winter home in Florida. 


Founded 


1845, the present year being the most successful in the 
school's eget To secure a place for September it is 
register 4 once. For Catalog addi 


necessary to 
KENTUCKY, Lyndon 


Tennessee Military Institute 
Forty-sixth year. ne gon fos college or business. High 
standards. Unit R.O.T.C. Health record unsurpassed. 
Charges moderate. For catalog and views address, 
L. C. R. ENDSLEY, Supt. 
TENNESSEE, Sweetwater, Box 80. 


Branham @ Hughes Military Academy 


strong faculty .O.T.C. under supervision of Maj. Frank 
. Jordon. Best moral surroundings. 
$450 includes nt bene RANHAM & HUGHES 
TENNESSEE, Spring Hill, Box 3. SMILITARY ACADEMY. 


ress 
THE SECRETARY. 


The Columbia Military Academy | 


U.S.Government. Half-million dollar F plant. 67-acre camp- 
us, fields, splendid equipm .C. under 
Lt.-Col F. Graham, U.S. A. Junior school for small 
boys. Ca ralog THE COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY. 
TENNESSEE. Columbia, Box 203. 


New Mexico Military Institute 
whed school, located in a high, dry climate. 


A sta 
JAS. WILLSON, Superintendent. 


you having difficulty in 

Boarding School suitable No 

wonder you are confused. There are many schools to 

choose from. We aid you in ocaing and selecting the 

one best suited to oot reqenoss ents. Why not write us 
lay? POLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 

New YorK, Publishers Building. 


Morgan Park Military Academy 


Strictly Academic. 14 miles from Chicago. Boys edu- 
cated through books and “observation” tours to Chicago’s 
industrial institutions. Separate egg school for younger 


boys. For particulars address . ABELLS, Supt. 
ILLINOIS, Morgan Park, Box 100. 
Lake Forest Academy Collese 


ry Regime. Honorideals. Aim distinctively educa- 

ional. Preparation for admission to any 

} — pool, (1 hour north of Chicago.) 
N WAYNE RICHARDS, 


“fluence. 


Teach Your Child 
In Your Own Home 


A unique system by means 
of which children from kin- 
dergarten to 12 years of age 
may be educated at home 
by correspondence under the 
guidance of a school with an 
international reputation for 
training children. Write for 
information and free sample 
lessons. 


THE CALVERT SCHOOL, 


Est. 1855. 
Wayland Academy {exe with Isading 
Both sexes. 8th m arade to Ist year college, all courses. 
buildings; 20-ac: campus athletic fleld; half-mile track; 
large lake. Military drill. Endowment $250,000; expenses 
500. Piano, violin, vocal scoution, stenography. 
WISCONSIN, Beaver Dam, B 
n = foo bi 
Tilton Seminary of the White 
women. Preparation for coilege and b 
High School graduates. Home economics. Christian 
10 buildings. New 25-acre athletic field. Lower 
school for young boys. Endowment permits moderate cost. 
N.-H., Tilton, 32School St. GEorGE L. PLimMpTON, Prin. 
Dickinson Seminary for College 
teachers. Strong courses in Business, Plano, Volee, Violin, 


4 Chase St., Baltimore. Md. 
Certificate privi- 


Art, Crafts, Expression. All sports. Athletic field. P 

Gymnasiums. Co- educational ra lormitories. 

High ideals. Rates $450. BENJAMIN D.D., 
PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport, Box Pre: 


Mrs. M. Lewtas Burts’ School 


For Tiny Tots. Age 1 to 4 yours. Inclusive fees $75 
per month, payable in advan 
GRAYLOCK. 


New York, Peekskill. 


ILLINOIS, Lake’ Forest, Box 118. 


Western Military Academy 
Capacity taxed annually some time before school opens. 
Places are now being assigned for entrance in September, 
1920. Early application is advised. 
Cou. G. D. EATON, Supt. 
ILLINOIS, Alton. 


MAJOR R. L. JACKSON, Prin. 
Wentworth Military Academy 
Reaches boys whom the ordinary day school does not 


interest. Separate ‘‘smaller boys” department. Certificate 
admits to leading colleges and anon an For are 
jupt. 


address CoL. 8. 
Missouri, Lexington, 1817 Washington Ave. 


Me Do you want to give your bo: 
Boarding Schools o°cin the best possible prep- 


aration for life? A good boarding school solves the prob- 
Cosmopolitan can find = one best suited to he 


Page Military fheete big for 
acre campus, five semi-fireproof buildings. Seventeen 
resident teachers. No high school boys. Everything 
adapted to meet the needs of little folks, Largest s school of 
its Sass in America. Write for Catalog. 

CAL., Los Angeles, R.F.D., No. 7. ROBERT A. ‘Gisss. 


Palo Alto Military Academy 


A school exclusively for boys from six to fifteen. No high 
school. Homelike, but with thoro auitery training. Non- 


‘01 
KELLY, 
CALIFORNIA, Palo Alto, P. O. Box 138. 


4th year. Young men and young 
Dean Academy 3 women find here a homelike atmos- 


phere, thorough and efficient training in every ment 
of a broad culture, = Ay and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
iberal terms. $35! per year. 


o-ed. 30m. trom Wash., 
Eastern College § 20th-Century College. Fine new 
Standard A. B.course. Also urses 


in Lit., Ped., Dom. Scie., tosh hee and Bus. Superior Music 

‘atory. Prep. t. relations. 

Opened September Sih. ERVIN U. Roop, Ph.D., LL.D., 
VIRGINIA, Manassas, Box C. President. 


W: co-educational school 
yoming Seminary + where boys : and girls get 
a vision. College preparation, Busi Ora- 

training, 


tory and Domestic Arts and Science. 
Gymnasium and ‘Athletic field. 6 Endowed. 


Catalog. . SPRAGUE, D. D., President. 


PEN NSYLVANIA, Kingston. 


Conservatories of Music 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music Entering 
June 7th and July 5th. Special advantages for those who 
look forward to concert or educational work. __All instru- 
ments, vocal, dramatic art, etc. Graduates filling highest 
places ‘availablein America. Catalog. THE REGIS 

NEW YORK, Ithaca, DeWitt Pk., Box 2. 


New York School of Music and Arts 
All branches of music. Day and boarding pupils. 
RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director. 
NEw York, N. Y.C., Central Park West, cor. 96th St. 


Instruction in small groups— personal caie. 
Development of character and training for 
efficient service in life. Prepares for colleges, 


technical schools. Junior Dep 
with House Mother and constant supervision. 
Complete equipment. Gymnasium and twenty-acre 
athletic field. drill. Carnegie Library. 
Moderate rates. Catal 

Oscar S. Kriebel, D.D. Prin., Box106, Pennsburg, Pa. 


NEW Box E. 
MILITARY 


KEMPER scioo1 


New and up-to-date dormitories. Sane 
athletics and a le variety sports. 
Kemper with its recognized high schol- 
astic standards stands for all that is best 

most virile in the new Americanism 
—character , independence and initiative. 
Rated an “Honor School” by U.S. War 
Dept. Courses of manual training with 
a very superior equipment in forge, 
machine wood-working shops, de- 
velop the practical side of boyhood. 


Junior and Senior R. O. T. C. 


For catalog address 
COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt. 
712 Third Street, Boonville, Missouri 


Worcester Academy 
250 Boys Rates $850-$1000 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Founded 1867 by Clara Baur. Faculty of international 
reputation. Every branch of musical training. Residence 
Dept. Beautiful grounds. Specialsummer term. For circu- 
lar and address Miss BERTHA BAUR, Directress. 
OHIO, Highland Avenue and Oak Street. 


Lake University School of Music 
years’ course required for and Teacher’s 
Certificate, Special courses in Keyboard Harmony, His- 
tory of Music and Appreciation. School orchestra, chorus, 
and recitals. Add MARTA MILINOWSKI, B. A., 
ILLiNoIs, Lake Forest, Box i00. Director. 


Combs Conservatory of indiviguat 
Instruction. Normal T: 


rehestr: Dormito' 

"PA, Philadelphia, 1319S.BroadSt. G. R. Comps, Dir. 
You can suc- 
Centralizing School of Music ceed. TheNor- 
om Dept. (Accredited) of the Centralizing School of Music is 
pen to advanced students and teachers who wish to master 
this principle and become successful professionally and finan- 
cially. Writeforliterature. GERTRUDE RADLE PARADIS, 
ILLINoIs, Chicago, 20 E. Jackson Blv’d. Pres. 
of US City of New 
Institute of Musical Art 
school. Frank Damrosch, Director. Freviacss thorough 
and comprehensive musical education in all branches and 
equipped to give highest advantages to most exceptional 

tale ECRETARY. 


dress 
New York City, 120 Claremont Ave. 
Narses’ Training Schools 
United Hospital Training School ee 


Registered, offers a 214 years’ course to students; affiliation 
with Mount Sinal Hospital, New York City. New Hospital, 
equipped, beaut: fully located; one hour’ ride from 
ork; delightful nurses’ residence. Ad 
w YORK, Port Chester. Supt. oF TRAINING ScHOOL. 


Strictly preparatory for college or ing 
school. — er early and avoid “disappointment. 
Ser or cat ths ‘address the Regist 
G. D. CHURCH, M.A. 
SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 
Worcester, Mass. 


for 
et Hospital Training School Nurses 
Accredited by State Board of Registration of Nurses, offers 
a2 3 years’ course of training in medical, surgical, obstetrical 
contagious nursing. School and blanks sent on 
application to.t to the Supt. of Hospital an School. 
CHIGAN, Flint. 


Going away to school broadens the child. Find the right school here. 
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Universities, Professional and Trade Schools 


The University 


Inc. 


The School of Optometry 


Co~educationa’ 

Offers a two years’ course in preparation 
for admission to this profession. 
15 units required for admission to 

the school. 
Instruction is given in connection 
with the Medical School and 
_ Hospital of the University. 
In writing for Announcement spe- 
cify department in which 
interested. 


ADMINISTRATION OFFICE 


657 Boylston Street Boston 


Your Opportunity in 
A pleasant, dignified profession. 
Taught by actual 
Modern tories. 


or experience vexing 


ment. 


Country-wide recognition. 
Write today for free catalog No. 23, 


BODEE ‘ttcranicat DENTISTRY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BROOKLYN 
15 Walnut Sts. (5 Flatbush Ave 


Colorado SchooleMines 


Courses in Metal Mining, Metallurgy, and 
Mining Geology. New courses in Petroleum 
and Oil Geology. Free scholarships avail- 
able. Autumn Term 9, 1920, 


Learn Photography 
Good-paying positions in the best studios in the country 
await men and women who prepare themselves now. 
For 25 years we have successfully taught 

RAPHY, PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
and THREE-COLOR WORK 


uates earn $35 to $100 a week. We ist 


best en” its kind. Weis 
for catalog t 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOG 
BoxC, 948 Wabash A . Efi 


Established 27 years. 


Write for full imine of our courses. 


THE PALMER SCHOOL 
OF CHIROPRACTIC 


(Chiropractic Fountain Head) 
11th and Brady Streets, DAVENPORT, Iowa, U.S. A. 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fascinating 
profession. Three months 
course covers all branches: 


Metion 


‘ortraiture 
Cameras and Furnished Free. 
Evnctical modern or 
classes; easy terms. of Superiority. 
_Call or write for complete 
N. Y. TIT UTE. ‘PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. seth Street, N. Y. 505 State Street, Bklyn 


Coyne Engineering School 


courses. Free catalog, state which course. 
TLLINCIn, Chicago, 30-51 E. Illinois St., Dept. 45. 


Harvard Dental School Ftarvard Universty. 


uipment. Degree 


tember, mto20" One year in college required for 
921. Fall term opens September 27, 1920. Catalog. 
on. EUGENE H. Sutra, D. M.D., Dean. 


, board and fur- 
rcial courses at same 


INDIANA, "Angola, 20 C. St. 


LEARN 


Motion_Picture 

Portrait - 
froma successful progressiv 
with Do studios 
n large cit 

Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 
Easy and Pleasant Occupa- 
tion. Positions guaranteed 
our graduates. 
E. BRUNEL COLLEGE 
of PHOTOGRAPHY 
1269 Broadway, N. Y. 
3 months’ complete course all 
branches. Day ‘and night classes. 
instructors. Installments 


en. Call or Write for Book- 
L. 


A Practical Electrical Education 


for you in One Year. Up-to-date laboratories and 
classrooms—faculty of 80 specialists —“Earn-While- 
-You-Learn” system. Electrical Engineering, B. s. 
Automotive tro-technics, Armature Winding, 
Motor Generator Repairing. New Term Opens 
April First. Write NOW for full details. 


School of Engineering of Milwaukee 


183-373 Broadway Milwaukee, Wis. 


men with training are in de- 
ectrica mand. mis more than a quarter 
ntury, this school 
been training men of me we. and limited time, for the 
elect industries. Cond ensed coures in tri 
nables 
in ° secureg 
ngineer itions and pro- 


In Voor 


Over 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 
equipped fireproof dormitories, dining 
hall, shops. ree catal 

"28th year opens Sept. 29, 1920. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
49 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 


pen a garage, sell autos, trucks or tractare, 
work Tfactory, service station, Good 
Jobe with big fucures, 


DE 


CTOR COURSE IN: 
Brazing, 
Re 


wi 


MICHIGAN STATE Auto SCHOOL 


College of Physio Therapy 


Thorough course in Physio Therapy, including Massage, 
Swedish "Krovements, Corrective ymnastics, Electro, 
Thermo, and Hydro-Thera y, Anatomy, Physiology, and 
associated branches. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 1709-11 Green St. 


Valparaiso University deciding whore 


for ca’ This is vain of the largest institutions of learn- 
ing fn th the United Sta instruction at Lowest 
Expense. Catalog mailed free 

K. BROWN, Pres. 


INDIANA, Valparaiso, Administration Bldg. 


University of Louisville or 
i. Offers a four years 
ration 

. B. TILESTON, M.D., D.D.8., Dean. 

KENTUCKY, 


The Art Institute of Chicago School. 
June 28 to Sept. 17. Offers courses in Drawing, Painting, 
Illustration, Modeling, Designing, Normal Art, etc. For 
illustrated catalog, address 
REGISTRAR, Art Institute of Cnicago. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Dept. 21. 


Schools for Physical Education 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


S the key to the at- 
tractive profession 
of Physical Direc- 

tors, Athletic Coaches 
and Playground Sup- 
ervisors. 


dormi ow, ‘or women. 
Two year course leading to well R aid positions, in 
Schools, Colleges, Cen- 
anks, 


Auditorium 


tres, 
stores, 


CHICAGO 


The Ithaca School Simmer Sessions open June 
7th and July 5th. Tw 


‘© year Normal Cou 
to teach in N.Y. State Publi’ Schools is without State 
Certificates. athletics, dancing, public 
gam Co-educational. Do 
NEW YORK, Fihaca, 2 De Witt Park. THE I REGISTRAR. 
of Gymnastics, 


New Haven Normal School Silver Sands by- 
the-Sea. Combines instruction in physical training, play- 
ground and recreation ig with a real good-time vaca- 

and spor endid equipm 

Connecticut, New Haven, 1406 “Chapel St. 


Chicago Normal School Women. 


Six weeks Summer Term—June 28 Aug. 9. Beginning 
and ap work in gymnastics, games, dancing and 
theory classes. Special course in dancing with otal 
Burtner Hazlitt. Camp in Michigan—June 5—July 3 

ILL., Chicago, 430S. Wabash Ave., Box 23. REGISTRAR. 


The Sargent School 
For Physical Education. Eatabliched 1981. Address 
for booklet. Dr. D. A. SARGENT. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


Bastiat Creek Normal School 


Summ 


OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. 
r Camp Session 


‘cae, on page 162) 


The schools that advertise are the schools that are progressive. 
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- Catalog FREE. Fully Ullustrated. i, d Nay le 
complete information: explains © 
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“a 
—_—_—_ No need to take 
longer. All practical work. Open all year, enter any time 
Ga or eve. 20 years of success, 16,000 graduates. Also 
tificates f 
entrances 
entrance 1 
MASS., 
Tri-State. Gollege ot Engineerin 
4 Make you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical PO 
No charge fo nished room for 48 weeks. Comme 
The men we train are 
This entire building is ae- 
college work 
some subjects. erm begins Sept. 23. 
|| COLLEGES EDUCATION 
4 dit "o-educatii 
Dept «44200 Grand Boulevard q 
J 
matics, Steam and Gas En ‘ 
Students construct dy 
electrical machinery. Co 
grad| 
secure 
bl for Captains. 
Certificates. egular courses, incluc sthetic and folk 
dancing under Miss Louise Baylis, Chalif gold medal holder. 
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How I Improved My Memory 


In One Evening | 
The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


k F course I place you! Mr. Addison Sims of 
Seattle. 

“If I remember correctly—and I do re- 
member correctly—Mr. Burroughs, the lumberman, 
introduced me to you at the luncheon of the Seattle 
Rotary Club three years ago in May. This is a 
pleasure indeed! I haven’t laid eyes on you since 
that day. How is the grain business? And how 
did that amalgamation work out?” 

The assurance of this speaker—in the crowded 
corridor of the Hotel McAlpin—compelled me to 
turn and look at him, though I must say it is not 
re gees habit to “listen in” even in an hotel 
lobby. 


“He is David M. Roth, the most famous memory 


expert in the United 
States,” said my friend 


He didn’t have to prove it. His course did; I 
got it the very next day from his publishers, the 
Independent Corporation. 


When I tackled the first Jesson, I suppose I was . 


the most surprised man in forty-eight states to 
find that I had learned in about one hour—how to 
remember a list of one hundred words so that I 
could call them off forward and back without a 
single mistake. 

That first lesson stuck! And so did the other six. 

Read this letter from Terence J. McManus, of 
the firm of Olcott, Bonynge, McManus & Ernst, 
Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, 170 Broadway, 
= of the most famous trial lawyers in New 

ork: 


much” or “I forgot that right now” or “I can't 
remember” or “I must look up his name.” Now 
they are right there with the answer—like a shot. 

Have you ever heard of “Multigraph” Smith? 
Real name H. Q. Smith, Division Manager of the 
Multigraph Sales Company, Ltd., in Montreal. 
Here is just a bit from a letter of his that I saw 
last week: 

“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: Mr. Roth 
has a most remarkable Memory Course. It is 
simple, and easy as falling off a log. Yet with one 
hour a day of practice, anyone—I don’t care who 
he is—can improve his Memory roo per cent in a 
week and 1,000 per cent in six months.” 

My advice to. you is don’t wait another minute. 
Send to Independent 
Corporation for Mr. 


Kennedy, answering 
my question before I 
could get it out. “He 
will show you a lot 
more wonderful things 
than that, before the 
evening is over.” 

And he did. 

And as he went into 
the banquet room the 
toastmaster was intro- 
ducing a long line of 
the guests to Mr. 
Roth. I got in line 
and when it came my 
turn, Mr. Roth asked, 
“What are your ini- 
tials, Mr. Jones, and 
your business connec- 
tion and _ telephone 
number?” Why he 
asked this, I learned 
later, when he picked 
from the crowd the 
sixty men he had met 
two hours before and 
called each by name 
without a _ mistake. 
What is more, he named each man’s business and 
telephone number, for good measure. 

I won’t tell you all the other amazing things 
this man did except to tell how he called back, 
without a minute’s hesitation, long lists of numbers, 
bank clearings, prices, lot numbers, parcel post 
rates and anything else the guests gave him in 
rapid order. 


* * * * * 


When I met Mr. Roth—which you may be sure 
I did the first chance I got—he rather bowled me 
over by saying, in his quiet, modest way: 

“There is nothing miraculous about my re- 
membering anything I want to remember, whether 
it be names, faces, figures, facts, or something I 
have read in a magazine. 

“Vou can do this just as easy as I do. Anyone 
with an average mind can learn quickly to do 
exactly the same things which seem so miraculous 
when I do them. 

““My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, ‘was 
originally very faulty. Yes, it was—a really poor 
memory. On meeting a man I would lose his 
name in thirty seconds, while now there are prob- 
ably 10,000 men and women in the United States, 
many of whom I have met but once, whose names 
I can call instantly on meeting them.” 

“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I inter- 
rupted, “you have given years to it. But how 
about me?” 

“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach you the 
secret of a good memory in one evening. This is 
not a guess, because I have done it with thousands 
of pupils. In the first of seven simple lessons which 
J have prepared for home study, I show you the 
basic principle of my whole system and you will 
find it—not hard work as you might fear—but 
just like playing a fascinating game. I will prove it 
to you.” 


“Of Course I Place You! Mr. Addiso 


Roth’s amazing course 
and see what a won- 
derful memory you 
have got. Your divi- 
dends in increased pow- 
er will be enormous. 
Victor JONEs. 


e While Mr. Jones has 
“| chosen the story form for 
| this account of his ex- 
=| perience and that of 
others with . the Roth 


Memory Course, he has - 
used only facts that are 
known personally to the 
President of the Inde- 
pendent Corporation, 
who hereby verifies the 
accuracy of Mr. Jones’ 
story in all particulars. 


Send No Money 


the method, and the ease with which 
iples can be acquired, especially appeal 
may add, that I already had occasion 
to test the effectiveness of the first two lessons 
in the preparation for trial of an important action 
in which I am about to engage.’ 
Mr. McManus didn’t put it a bit too strong. 
The Roth course is priceless! I can absolutely 
count on my memory now. I can call the name of 
most any man I have met before—and I am getting 
better all the time. I can remember any figures I 
wish to remember. Telephone numbers come to 
mind instantly, once I have filed them by Mr. 
Roth’s easy method. Street addresses are just as 


rac 


easy. 

The old fear of forgetting (you know what that 
is) has vanished. I used to be ‘‘scared stiff” on my 
feet—because I wasn’t sure. I couldn’t remember 
what I wanted to say. 

Now I am sure of myself, and confident, and 
“easy as on old shoe” when I get on my feet at the 
club, or at a banquet, or in a business meeting, or 
in any social gathering. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all is that 
I have become a good conversationalist—and I 
used to be silent as a sphinx when I got into a 
crowd of people who knew things. 

Now I can call up like a flash of lightning most 
any fact I want right at the instant I need it most. 
I used to think a “hair trigger” memory belonged 
only to the prodigy and genius. Now I see that 
every man of us has that kind of a memory if he 
only knows how to make it work right. 

I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after groping 
around in the dark for so many years to be able to 
switch the big searchlight on your mind and see 
instantly everything you want to remember. 

This Roth course will do wonders in your office. 

Since we took it up you never hear anyone in 
our office say “I guess” or “I think it was about so 


n Sims of Seattle’”’ 


So confident is the 
Independent Corpora- 
tion, the publishers of 
the Roth Memory 
Course, that once you 
have an opportunity to see in your own home 
how easy it is to double, yes triple, your memory 
power in a few short hours, that they are willing to 
send the course on free examinations. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the coupon 
or write a letter and the complete course will be 
sent, all charges prepaid, at once. If you are not 
entirely satisfied send it back any time within five 
days after you receive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are 
the thousands of other men and women who have 
used the course, send only $5 in full payment. You 
take no risk and you have everything to gain, so 
mail the coupon now before this remarkable offer 
is withdrawn. 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. R-375, 319 Sixth Ave., New York 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 


Publishers of the Independent Weekly. 
Dept. R-375, 319 Sixth Ave., New York 
You may send me the Course or Courses checked be- 
low. Within five days after receipt I will either remai! 
them Of send you $5 tor each in full payment. 


Roth Memory Course 
By David M. Roth $ 
How to Read Character at Sight 
H. Blackf 


lesmanship 
y Arthur Newcomb 
Purinton Course in Personal Efficiency 
By Edward Earle Purinton 
Ferrin Home-Account System ($3) 
By Wesley W. Ferrin 


| | 
in 
ey 
‘ 4 
; 4 i 

4 “*May I take occasion to state that I regard 
yy your service in giving this system to the world 
a as_a public benefaction. The wonderful sim- 
o Mastery of Speech 
By Frederick Houk Law 
NAME j 
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“Out they came, the financier patting Preston on the shoulder 
in a fatherly sort of way... ‘Come to see meas often as you can, 
Mr. Preston, and remember that I'll back you to the limit! 


The Most Convincin 


| Ewer Met 


Cosmopolitan for 


May, 1920 


g Talker 


Everywhere this man goes, people shower him with favors and seek his friendship. 
Things which other people ask for and are refused, he gets instantly. How he does 
it is told in this amazing story. 


ET meask you this: There is a big business deal 
to be put through. It involves millions of 
dollars. Putting it through depends wholly on 
one thing—getting the backing of a great financier. 
But this man is bitterly opposed to your idea and 
to your associates. Seven of the most able men 
and women in all America have tried to win over 
this financier. They failed dismally and completely. 
Now, could you, a total stranger to this man, 
walk in on him unannounced, talk for less than an 
him take as a token 
endship, and give you a signed letter agreeing 
to back you to the limit? 
Could you? 


STOUNDING? Yes! But it WAS done. And I'll tell 

f-\. you how. Here is the way it all came about. For a long 

time the directors of our company had felt that handicap of 

limited capital. We had business in sight running into a mil- 

lion dollars a month. But we couldn't finance this volume of 

sales. We simply had to get big backing, and that was all 
there was to it. 

Because of trade affiliations, one man—a great financier in 
New York—controlled the situation. Win him over and the 
rest was easy. But how to win him?—that was the question. 
No less than five men and two women—all people of influence 
and reputation—had tried. They were all repulsed—turned 
down cold and flat. 

You know how a thing of this sort grows on you and how 
bitter utter defeat is. Well, we were talking it over at a board 
meeting, when one of our directors announc at he knew 
of only one man who could possibly put through the deal—a 
man by the name of Preston. 

So it was agreed that Preston was to be sounded out at 
luncheon the following day. He proved to be a fine type of 
American. At 34 years o pte) had become president and 
iaajority stockholder of a thriving manufacturing business 
rated at three-quarters of a million dollars. 

Preston was deeply interested, as anyone would be over the 
prospect of ‘agg op a big deal. e director in question 
said casually, “Why don’t you run down to New York and 
take a shot at it, Preston?” Preston looked out of the window 
for a moment then quietly answered, “You're on.” 


] WENT along with Preston wer as a matter of form to 

represent our interests. Aboard the 10:25 train out of Chi- 
cago we headed for the smoker and got to talking with the 
crowd there. 

Then I noticed something. Preston had dominated them 
all. Everyone was eagerly hanging on his words, and looking 
at him with open admiration. No sooner would he stop 
talking than one of the men would start him up again. And 
as the men dropped off at the stations along the way they gave 
Preston their cards, with pressing invitations to look them up. 
No doubt about it, Preston was THE man aboard that car. 

The co! porter, too, came under his sway. For that 


night, when the berths were being made up, the porter came 
unasked to Preston, told him that his berth was right over 
the car trucks, and insisted upon changing it to a more com- 
fortable one. 

And soit went all the way to New York. Everyone who met 
Preston took a great liking to him the instant he spoke. They 


seemed to be eager for his companions hip—wanted to be with 
- every minute, openly admired him, and loaded him with 
avors. 

Even the usual haughty room clerk at the hotel showed a 
great interest in Preston's welfare. He showered us with at- 
tention while a long line of people waited to register. 

¢ next morning we called on th: great financier—the 
man who was so bitterly against us and had flatly turned down 
seven of our shrewd influential repres entatives. 

I waited in the reception room—nerv ous, restless, with pins 
and needles running up and down my spine. Surely Preston 
would meet the same humiliating fate? 

But no! In less than an hour out th ey came, the financier 
patting Preston on the shoulder in a fatherly sort of way. 
And then I heard the surprising words. ‘‘Come to see me as 
often as you can, Mr. Preston, and reme mber that I'll back you 
to the limit!” 


, the hotel that night sleep wouldn’t come. I couldn't 
get the amazing Preston out of my thoughts. What an 
irresitible power over men’s minds he had. Didn't even have 
to ask for what he wanted! People actually competed for his 
attention, anticipated his wishes and eagerly met them. 
What aman! What power! . . . Then the tremendous possi- 
bilities of it all—think what could be done with such power! 

hat was the secret? For secret there must be! the 
first thing next morning I hurried to Preston’s room; told him 
my thoughts, and asked him the secret of his power. 

Preston laughed good-naturedly. ‘Nothing to it—I— 
well—that—is—” he stalled. “I don’t like to talk about 
myself, but I’ve simply mastered the knack of talking con- 
vincingly, that’s all.” 

“But how did you get the knack?” I persisted. . 

Preston smiled, and said, “Well, there’s an organization 
in New York that tells you exactly how to doit. Jt's amazing! 
There’s really nothing to study. It's mostly a knack whic 
they tell you. You can learn this knack in a few hours. An 
in _ than a week it will produce definite results in your daily 
work, 

“Write to this organization—The Independent Corporation 
—and get their method. They send it on free trial. I'll wager 
that in a few weeks from now you'll have a power over men 
which you never thought possible . . . but write and see for 
yourself.” And that was all I could get out of the amazing 

reston. 


HEN I returned home I sent for the method Preston 
told me about. It opened my eyes and astounded me. 
Just how he had won over the financier was now as clear as 
day tome. I began to apply the method to my daily work, and 
soon I was able to wield the same remarkable power over men 
and women that Preston had. I don’t like to talk about 7 
— achievements any more than Preston does, but I'll 
say this: 
When you have acquired the knack of talking convincingly, 
it’s easy to get people to do anything you want them to do. 
hat’s how Preston impressed those people on the train— 
how he got special attention from the hotel clerk—how he 
won over the financier—simply by talking convincingly. 
This knack of talking convincingly will do wonders for any 
man or woman. Most pe are afraid to express their 
jum, 


ly, it’s different. 
people listen and listen eagerly. You can get people to 
almost anything you want them to do. And the beauty of it 
all is that they think they are doing it of their own free will. 


In committee meetings, or in a crowd of any sort you can 
rivet the attention of all when you talk. You can force them 
to accept your ideas. It helps wonderfully in writing business 
letters—enables you to write sales letters that amaze everyone 
by the big orders they pull in. 

en again it helps in social life. Interesting and convincing 

talk is the basis of social success. At social affairs you'll 

always find that the convincing talker is the center of attrac- 

tion, and that people go out of their way to “make up” to him. 

convincingly and no man—no matter who he is—will 

ever treat you with cold, unresponsive indifference. Instead, 

you'll instantly get under his skin, make his heart glow and 

sct fire to his enthusiasm. Talk convincingly and any man— 

even a stranger—will treat you like an old es fm will literally 
take the shirt off his back to please you. 

You can get anything you want if you know how to talk con- 
vincingly. You've notited that in business, ability alone won't 
get you much. Many a man of real ability, who cannot cx- 
press himself well, is often outdistanced by a man of mediocre 
ability who knows how to talk convincingly. There is no get- 
ting away from it, to get ahead—merely to hold your own— 
to get what your ability entitles you to, you've got lo know how 
to talk convincingly. 


TS method Preston told me about is Dr. Law's “Mastery 
of b the 1 A A, 


P TP 

Such confid have the p in the ability of Dr. 
Law’s method to make you a convincing talker that they will 
gladly send it to you wholly on approval. 3 

You needn't send any money—not acent. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter, and the complete Course, “Master 
of Speech,” will be sent you by return mail, all = ¢ prepaid. 
If you are not entirely satisfied with it, send it back any time 
within five days after you receive it and you will owe nothing. 

But if it pleases you, as it has pleased thousands of others, 
then send only five dollars in full payment. You take no risk. 
You have everything to gain and nothing to lose. - So mail 


the coupon now before this offer is 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
Dept . L-375, 319 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Independent Corporation 
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By David M. Roth 
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has come to the United States in many 
a year. With a record of 500,000 suc- 
cesses in England, this famous course in 
mind training has been Americanized, and is 
now operated by Americans in America for 


Pinon ISM is the biggest thing that 


American men and women. Pelmanism is 
neither an experiment nor a theory. For 
twenty years it has been teaching people how 
to think; how to use fully the senses of 
which they are conscious; how to discover 
and to train the senses of which they have 
been unconscious. Pelmanism is merely the 
science of thinking; the science of putting 
right thought into successful action; the 
science of that mental team play that’ is the 
one true source of efficiency, the one master 
key that opens all doors to advancement. 


I heard first of Pelmanism during a recent 
visit in London. Its matter filled pages in 
every paper and magazine and wherever one 
went there was talk of Pelmanism. ‘Are 
you a Pelmanist?” was a common question. 

It was T. P. O’Connor who satisfied my 
curiosity and gave me facts. By 1918 alone 
there were 500,000 Pelmanists, figuring in 
every walk and condition of life. Lords and 
ladies of high degree, clerks and cooks, mem- 
bers of Parliament, laborers, clergymen and 
actors, farmers, lawyers, doctors, coal min- 
ers, soldiers and sailors, even generals and 
admirals, were all Pelmanizing, and heads of 
great business houses were actually enrolling 
their entire staffs in the interest of larger 
efficiency. 

The famous General Sir F. Maurice, de- 
scribing it as a ‘‘system of mind drill based 
on scientific principles,” urged its adoption 
by the army. General Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell and Admiral Lord Beresford indorsed 
it over their signatures. In France, Flan- 
ders and Italy over 100,000 soldiers of the 
empire were taking Pelmanism in order to 
fit themselves for return to civil life, and 
many members of the American Expedi- 
tionary Force were following this example. 

Well-known writers like Jerome K. Jer- 
ome, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, Max Pem- 
berton, the Baroness Orczy and E. F. Ben- 
son were writing columns in praise and in- 
terpretation of Pelmanism. Great editors 
like Sir William Robertson Nicoll and edu- 
cators such as Sir James Yoxall were going so 
far as to suggest its inclusion in the British 
educational system. 


As a matter of fact, the thing had all the 
force and sweep of a religion. It went deep 
into life, far down beneath all surface emo- 
tions, and bedded its roots in the very cen- 
tres of individual being. It was an aston- 
ishing phenomenon, virtually compelling 
my interest, and I agreed gladly when cer- 
tain members of Parliament offered to take 
me to Pelman House. A growing enthu- 
siasm led me to study the plan in detail, and 
it is out of the deepest conviction that I 
make these flat statements: 

Pelmanism can, and does, develop and 
strengthen such qualities as will-power, con- 
centration, ambition, self-reliance, judgment 
and memory. 

Pelmanism can, and does, substitute ‘I 
will” for ‘I wish” by curing mind wander- 
ing and wool gathering. 

Viewed historically, Pelmanism is a study 
in intelligent growth. Twenty years ago it 
was a simple memory training system. 

The founder of Pelmanism had an idea. 


GEORGE CREEL 


He went to the leading psychologists of Eng- 
land, and also to those of America, and said: 
‘“‘T have a good memory system. I think I 
may say that it is the best. But it occurs 
to me that there is small point in memory 
unless there’s a mind behind it. You gen- 
tlemen teach the science of the mind. But 
you teach it only to those who come to you. 
And few come, for psychology is looked 
upon as ‘highbrow.’ Why can’t we popu- 
larize it? Why can’t we make people train 
their minds just as they train their bodies? 
Why can’t you put all that you have to 
teach into a series of simple, understandable 
lessons that can be grasped by the average 
man with an average education?” 

And the eminent professors did it! Pel- 
manism to-day is the one known course in 
applied psychology, the ome course that 
builds mind as a physical instructor builds 
muscle. 

It teaches how to develop personality, how 
to build character, how to strengthen indi- 
viduality. Instead of training memory 
alone, or will-power alone, or reasoning pow- 
er alone it recognizes the absolute interde- 
pendency of these powers and trains them 
together. 

It is not, however, an educational ma- 
chine for grinding out standardized brains, for 
it realizes that there are wide differences in 
the minds and problems of men. It de- 
velops individual mentality to its highest 
power. 

The course comes in twelve lessons— 
twelve ‘“‘Little Gray Books.” They are 
sent one at a time and the student fills out 
work sheets that are gone over, with pen 
and ink, by a staff of trained instructors. 
There is nothing arduous about the course, 
and it offers no great difficulties, but it does 
require application. Pelmanism has got to 
be worked at. 

There is no ‘‘magic”’ or ‘‘mystery’’ about 
it. It is not ‘‘learned in an evening.” 

You can take a pill for a sluggish liver, 
but all the patent medicines in the world 
can’t help a sluggish mind. Pelmanism is 


= By George Creel 


not a “‘pill” system. It proceeds upon the 


| scientific theory that there is no law in na- 


ture that condemns the human mind to per- 
manent limitations. It develops the men- 
tal faculties by regular exercise, just as the 
athlete develops his muscles. 


Brains are not evolved by miracles. Just 
as the arms stay weak or grow flabby, when’ 
not used, so does an unexercised mind stay 
weak or grow flabby. 

Pelmanism is the science of Get There— 

getting there quickly, surely, finely. Not 
or men alone, but for women as well. 
Women in commercial pursuits have the 
same problems to overcome as men. Women 
in the home are operating a business, a high- 
ly specialized, complex business, requiring 
every ounce of judgment, energy, self- 
reliance and quick decision that it is possible 
to develop. 

I say deliberately, and with the deepest 
conviction, that Pelmanism will do what it 
promises to do. 

Talk of quick and large salary raises sug- 
gests quackery, but with my own eyes I saw 
bundles of letters telling how Pelmanism 
had increased earning capacities from 20 to 
200 per cent. With my own ears I heard 
the testimony of employers to this effect. 
Why not? Increased efficiency is worth 
more money. Aroused ambition, height- 
ened energies, refuse to let a man rest con- 
tent with ‘well enough.” 

But Pelmanism is bigger than that. 
There’s more to it than the making of 
money. It makes for a richer and more 
wholesome and more interesting life. 

One may utilize Pelmanism as a means of 
achieving some immediate purpose—finan- 
cial, social, educational or. cultural—but the 
advantages of the training touch life and 
living at every point. (Signed) 


GEORGE CREEL. 


The course can be completed in three to 
twelve months, depending entirely upon the © 
amount of time devoted to study. 

““Mind and Memory” is the name of the 
booklet which describes Pelmanism down 
to the last detail. It is fascinating in itself 
with its wealth of original thought and 
incisive observation. -It has benefits of its 
own that will make the reader keep it. It 
is free. Use the coupon or a postcard and 
send for it now—TO-DAY, or call per- 
sonally. Penman InstiTuTE oF AMERICA, 
Suite 326, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


PELMAN INSTITUTE OF. AMERICA 
Suite 326, 505 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
free booklet, ‘Mind and Memory.” 


All correspondence strictly confidential. 
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Under Searching 


Do you ever wince inwardly? 


A“ unexpected meeting—a 

battery of eyes focused 
upon your face—can you meet 
- it with composure? Is your skin 
flawless? Clear,lovely in color- 
ing? Or is there some blemish 
that stands out mercilessly in 
your own consciousness? 

There is nothing that so de- 
stroys a man’s or woman’s poise 
and self-confidence as the con- 
sciousness of a complexion at 
fault. 

Blackheads are such a disfig- 
urement. Enlarged nose pores, 
a skin that wi// get shiny—But 
these things can be corrected. 

Take care of the new skin 
that is forming every day as the 
old skin dies. Give it every 
night the right treatment for 


your particular trouble, and. 


within a week or ten days you will 
notice a marked improvement. 

Take one of the most com- 
mon skin troubles. Perhaps 
your skin is constantly being 
marred by unsightly little blem- 
ishes. No doubt you attribute 
them to something wrong in 
your blood—but authorities on 
the skin now agree that in the 
great majority of cases, these 
blemishes are caused by bacteria 
and parasites that are carried 


into the pores from outside, 
through dust and fine particles 
in the air. 


How to remove skin 
blemishes 

By using the Woodbury method 
of cleansing your skin, you can 
free it from such blemishes. 

Just before retiring, wash in 
your usual way with warm water 
and Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
finishing with a dash of cold 
water. Then dip the tips of your 
fingers in warm water and rub 
them on the cake of Woodbury’s 
until they are covered with a 
heavy cream-like lather. Cover 
each blemish with 
a thick coat of this 
and leave it on for ten 
minutes. Then rinse 
very carefully, first 
with clear hot water, 
then with cold. ‘ 

Use this special 
treatment until the 
blemishes have disap- 
peared then continuetogive your 
face, every night, a thorough 
bath in the regular Woodbury 
way, with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and warm water, ending 
with a dash of cold water. In this 
way you can guard against any 
reappearance of the blemishes. 


Thebookletcontaining fulldirec- 
tions for each one of the famous 
Woodbury treatments is wrap- 
ped around each cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap. Get a cake 
today and begin using it tonight. 

You will find Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap on sale at any drug 
store or toilet goods counter in 
the United States or Canada. A 
25 cent cake lasts for a month 
or six weeks of any treatment, 
or for general cleansing use. 


Would you like to have a 
trial size cake? 
For 6 cents we will send you 
the trial size cake (enough for 
a week of any Wood- 
bury facial treatment), 
together with the book- 
let of treatments, “A 
Skin You Love to 
Touch.” Or for 15 
cents we will send you 
the treatment booklet 
» and samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, 
Facial Powder, Facial Cream 
and Cold Cream. Address The 
Andrew Jergens Co.,1605Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
If you live in Canada, address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Limi- 
ted, 1605 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, 
Ontario. 
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Am [a Good Citizen? 


By Meredith Nicholson 


EEP out of politics!’ a warning given constantly to young 
men who show an inclination to interest themselves in public affairs. 
The civic standard is low in any community where a reputable citi- 
zen who seeks office encounters suspicion, reproach, or obloquy. The full 
powers confided to the people presuppose the participation of all citizens in 
the business of government. 

Every citizen is ‘‘in” politics. The Constitution of the United States 
puts him there, and his conscience grants no exemptions. 

I have heard men boast that they never perform jury service, or that they 
have a ‘‘ pull” that gains them some other immunity. A corruptible public 
official finds his job unprofitable unless he is able to enter into partnership 
with another bad citizen. 

If I am more concerned with my privileges and immunities than with my 
duties, I am skidding; I am on the way to becoming a bad citizen. If I 
neglect to vote because it 1s inconvenient to meet that obligation, or I assume 
that my neighbors will protect me with their ballots, I am a dodger and 
a slacker. 

Blind confidence in government by good luck is bound to bring disaster. 
The constant vigilance and intelligent action of all the people is essential to 
enlightened, capable government. 

Am I a good citizen? is the first question in the American catechism. . 
Government is a complex business, but citizenship may be reduced to three 
essentials: understanding, loyalty, and service. 

This morning I saw a boy scout walk to the middle of the street, pick up a 
piece of paper; and deposit it in the litter-box at the next corner. He d dn’t 
have to do that; it was my business quite as much as his. That lad exem- 
plified the good citizenship that is always on the job. 

In the rebuilding of the wall of Jerusalem, every man labored “‘ over against 
his house.’ In like manner, an American citizen’s duty to his country 1s 
immediate and personal, and lies at his own door. 

When I say to myself, “I hold an inalienable partnership in this nation; 
its prosperity and happiness rest with me,” then I have caught the spirit of 
true Americanism. Then indeed I am a worthy citizen of this mighty re- 
public and a contributor to the forces that make for its perpetuity. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD 


By Gagar FL. Guest 


Decoracion by WT. Benda 
MIGHT have been rich if I'd wanted the gold instead 


of the friendships I've made. __ 
I might have had fame if I'd wanted renown instead 
of the hours I’ve played. si 
Now I'm standing to-day on the far edge of life, and I’m 
just looking backward to see 
What I’ve done with the years and the days that were 
mine, and all that has happened to me. 


I haven't built much of a fortune to leave to those who 
shall carry my name, 

And nothing I’ve done shall entitle me here to a place on 
the tablets of fame. 

But I've loved the great sky and its spaces of blue: I've 
lived with the birds and the trees; 
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*ve turned from the splendor of silver and gold to share 
in such pleasures as these. . 


I've given my time to the children that came; together 
we've romped and we’ ve played. 

And I wouldn’t recall the glad hours spent with them for 
the money that might have been made. 

I chose to be known and be loved by the few, and was 
deaf to the plaudits of men: ; 

And I'd make the same choice should the chance come to 
me to live my life over again. 


I’ve lived with my friends and I've shared in their joys, 
known sorrow with all of its tears; 

I have harvested much from my acres of life, though 
some say I’ve squandered my years. 

For much that is fine has been mine to enjoy, and I think 

have lived to my best. 

And I have no regret, as I’m nearing the end, for the gold 

that I might have possessed. 


‘ 
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Stratey was instantly in arms. 


HERE is he that has grown so old and is so full of 
strength, success, and self-sufficiency that he never 
suffers a panic of childish eagerness to run home to 
his mother? 

If there is such a man, his name was not Will Roake. Roake’s 
plight was not helped by the fact that he had no home and no 
mother to run to. 

He never had had a home or a mother—or, at least, for no 
longer a time than it took. his mother to get him born before 
she died. His father had died some months before. 

Big Bill Roake looked as little like a frighténed child as it is 
possible for a human being to look. 

Yet he felt like one. 

He was an unquestionable success financially. He was, indeed, 
what his enemies called a “capitalist,” as if the mere word were 
damnation complete. He had become a capitalist through the 
usual infernal process of seeking extra pay by extra skill and 
extra output—the only excuses Roake’s stodgy brain could 
imagine for extra pay. 

_In the earlier days, the blowing of the whistle had meant 
little to him except that it cleared the shop of the loafers, the 
shirkers, the clock-watchers, and the stupid human derricks and 
monkey-wrenches that need a boss apiece to show them what to 
do and make them do it. 

Eventually, Roake had become a hirer of many instead of one 
of many hirees. Incidentally, he encountered strikes of every 
sort in all directions. He was thwarted, baffled, dismayed, a 
mere om in the presence of a midnight in industry. He saw 


“What do you mean by letting our little 
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ghosts and ogres everywhere. He was sick at heart and stomach. 
He was weak enough to resolve to do what capitalists are not 
supposed to do—strike! 

He would never have turned so craven if he had not been 
suddenly overwhelmed by this storm of longing to go home— 
or, at least, to the town he had spent his boyhood in. 

There was a woman in it. No one could have suspected that. 
Roake hardly realized it himself. She had been lurking in his 
heart all his life, but her still, small voice had not made itself 
heard in the uproar of his ambitions and the racket of his factories. 

And then—as on a very silent midnight hour one hears in 
his ears the chuff-chuff of his heart pumping the blood about 
the body—he heard, in this hush of industry, the giggle of his 
childhood sweetheart, Zeffie Colkins. 

She seemed to call to him out of the dark: 

“Oh, Wi-ill! Oh, Will Ro-oake! Come on home!” 

He was in that overstrained mood when occult follies are 
convincing, and he wondered if this meant that Zeffie had just 
died. He was tempted to wire Carthage to ask somebody there 
if Zeffie were stil alive; but he had lost all touch with the town 
for so long that he could think of no one to ask so startling a 
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ones go into that home? You know what I think of that thief, Ambler” 


By Rupert Hughes 
Illustrated by O. F. Schmidt 


question of. He did not even know Zeffie’s last name, for it was 
improbable that she had stayed unwed all these years. 

After a period cf pitiful bewilderment that kept him swaying 
like a sick bull, he made a sharp resolution and telegraphed to 
the Carthage Hotel to reserve him a suite of rooms. 

He never dreamed how famous a man he was in Carthage, 
or how much of a sensation it made there when the news spread 
that the town was to see again in the flesh—the man they had 
seen so much in the newspapers as “our former fellow citizen,” 
“the pride of Carthage,’’ and ‘‘one of our most tamous sons.” 

If he had dreamed that a Committee of Welcome was hastily 
formed to greet him at the train, he would certainly never have 
taken the train, but he knew nothing of it till he stepped right 
into it. 

He looked very much the successful business man as he 
dropped from the train, but he did not look at all the senti- 
mentalist revisiting a shrine to ease an old heart-hunger. 

Of course, a man cannot be a successful business man unless 
he is a sentimentalist and a dreamer of romances. Poets, painters, 
novelists, sculptors, preachers, essayists, and philosophers can 
ease their souls of their ideals and go about in freedom, but men 


without the gift or the medium of expression must let them 
feed innerly. Such mutes suffer in brave silence, like the Spartan 
boy with the stolen fox. ; : 

Hard-hearted and wooden-headed critics make fun of the 
Tired Business Man, “the T. B. M.,” 2s of many other sorrow- 
ful majesties they do not understand; but a figure still more 
common, still less blessed with sympathy, is the business man 
with a thwarted dream and all his pcetries smothered within 
him like banked fires. 

The somewhat portly, capitalistic giant, William Roake, of 
Wm. Roake, Inc., was a furnace of smoldering coals, as pitiful 
and baffled a soul as the ragged little Bill Roake he had been 
when he left Carthage in a freight-car because he had no railroad 
fare and had lost his job as a delivery-boy in a drug store. 

Carthage people, who were so proud of his return now, had 
hardly known when he left. Only one person had missed the 
inconsiderable urchin, and that was the almost equally unim- 
portant giil urchin—old Poke Colkins’ kid, Zeffie. Even hei 
father had not heard the sobs she smothered in the rough ticking 
of the hot pillow that tasted of the sea-water of despair. Wil 
Roake had not heard them, of course, or imagined them. He 
would never have left Carthage if he had known that he meant 
anything to her, but would have lingered on and found a job 
somewhere. And, years after, he might have married Zeffie and 
shared the dubious blessings of mediocrity with her instead of 
having all the dubious blessings of success to himself. 

He told nobody that he came back to find her. He that was 
so fearless of plutocrats and labor-czars was shy as a rabbit 
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when he thought of that other rabbit, his sweetheart of yore. 
He who had such foresight in financial strategics had never 
taken the pains to find out if Zeffie had married in the mean while, 
the very long mean while, the very mean long while. 

In any case, here was Will Roake stepping off the train in 
the unusual and uncomfortable réle of hero in his own home 
town. 

He glowed with the cordiality of his reception. It was like 
a dip in the fountain of Youth to be so generally hailed by his 
first name, though it dismayed him a trifle to see how much older 
his contemporaries in boyhood were than he felt himself to be. 

He refused to talk about himself. He talked about his old 
friends. This had the effect of tact, but it was curiosity. He 
asked nearly every question but the one he had come to get the 
answer to. He asked about nearly everybody he had ever known 
except the being he was most interested in. 

He had a busy day, and was guest of honor at a big dinner. 
He spoke in the handsome new Y.M.C.A. building. He praised, 
for their valor in France, heroes who had been unborn when he 
left town. And at last he found himself alone—alone from people, 
but crowded with memories. 

He stole out to be with the ghosts of eld. He wandered through 
deserted streets to her old home. It had been very grand to his 
boyhood eyes. Now it was hardly more thana hut. Asa child, he 
had been wont to set out for school very betimes, so as to pass her 
house early enough to see her come forth, swinging her schoolbooks 
and always"pausing to run back and call through the door, “Goo’- 
by again, mamma honey!” Then she would swing her face round 
and—by golly!—it would light up the whole street; it would per- 
fume the world. It swung round like the pinky, snowy trumpet of 
a morning-glcry on the vine on her pa’s front porch—the vine that 
used to turn the worm-eaten, paint-peeled post it sanctified into 
a temple-column. 

Zeffhie’s curls were always spilling goldenly out of the cornu- 
copia of her big hat. Her face shone among her curls. There 
was always a rose of dawn in her creamy cheeks. The young, 
smiling mouth of her was rosy about her little teeth—like 
grains of Indian corn when the shuck is pulled back before it is 
nearly ripe. Her limber,'slender body was supple as a willow 
whip. She did not often walk—not even to school—but always 
went skipping, and humming, “Hippety-hop to the barber shop, 
to get a stick of candy.” 

In the redemption of memory, she was amazingly alive. She 
glinted in the dark now as in a shaft of sunlight plunging across 
the gloom—she floated in it, all made up of gold, as if the motes 
that gild 2 sunbeam had gathered together to form a visible lyric, 
a melody for the eyes, dancing, with curls lashing her little 


shoulders. He heard her shouting to girls ahead of her: “Oh, 


Su-see! Oh, Ka-tee-ee! Wai-ait for mee-ee!” 

Some of those girls were mothers now; some of them lay em- 
balmed and coffined in the park of the dead. 

Where was Zeffie? What if she had danced out to the cemetery 
and gone down into the ground, like the little Greek maid, Perse- 
phone, that Roake had read about? He read a great deal], and 
good books. Now he heard Demeter calling her daughter: “ Per- 
sephone! Per-seph-o-nee-ee!”” And now it seemed to be Zeffie’s 
mother calling her—“Zeff-ee-ee!’”,—as he had heard her called 
home when she had played too far and supper was ready. 

He had thought her pretty then; he had called her “awful 
pirty.” He had told her once to her face that she was 
“awful pirty.” It had broken out of him with the gush of a 
hemorrhage, and left him weak and ashamed. It had hurt him 
more to tell her that than it had hurt him when his first business 
venture went to smash and he had to go before a congress of 
angry creditors and say, “Gentlemen, I can’t even pay you ten 
cents on the dollar.” 

The shame of this had made him. He had finally paid a hun- 
dred cents on the dollar with interest, and had fought his way 
through the slough of bankruptcy to the harsh peaks of high for- 
tune, where the agonies are no less bitter but only more public. 

Now, as he hovered about the graveyard of his youth, evoking 
that pink wraith from her grave, he saw how terribly beautiful 
she had really been. Her prettiness had been “awful,” with all 
the solemn meaning of the overdriven word. 

He groaned with her remembered grace. He realized that, 
while youth may love youth and admire young beauty, the dazzle 
of youth can only be understood by eyes grown so old that its 
radiance hurts and blinds. 

This hovel had once been the palace of his princess—in the days 
when even her no-account father, Poke Colkins, the clientless law- 
yer, had been so rich compared to the teamster uncle who had raised 
the orphan, Will Roake, that only the democracy of public-school 


life had enabled Will to talk to Zeffie. Yet he had known her and 
had been privileged to whisper answers to her when she blushed 
and. stammered in abject confusion before a problem 'in mental 

’rithmertick, to play tag with hei after school and slap her on 
the back, or in some game of high-spy to find her cowering like 
a laughing dryad behind her ancient oak, and race, yelling with 
her, to the goal. He remembered that, somehow, he usually stum- 
bled and let her beat him home. His heart ached with a parental 
love of the two children he and she had been, and he was wonder- 
ful with delight in that tiny idyl fiom the classics of his life. 

And now her palace-home was a hovel, with a “For Rent” 
sign on it. The very sign was weather-wrung and despondent. 
Who that would rent such a place would ever pay the rent? 
Yet, to Will Roake, it was such a fane as a few columns and a fiag- 
ment of a pediment might be to a Grecian exile finding them 
among the weeds of Sicily. 

He turned away and walked the slumberous streets and out 
to the town’s small park, where the flower-beds were afume with 
fragrance, and a great plot of petunias sent up waves of incense. 
It surprised his feet to find how soon he reached the edge of town. 
In his barefoot days, it had been a journey to brag about and 
rest up from. 

Old fatigues, remembered suddenly, weighed on him now, 
and the burden of his exile from the Eden of childhood was very 
heavy upon him. He went back old and tired, and was glad of 
the respite of sleep. 

The next day, he had people to meet. But he wanted to meet 
Zeffie Colkins. He met nearly everybody else—boys he had 
fought and whipped or been whipped by, gitls he had kissed or 
been smacked by, girls whose hait he had pulled, and girls he had 
never dared speak to. They all spoke to him, reminded him 
who they were, or offered to bet him anything he liked that he 
couldn’t remember their names. 

It was amazing how well he did remember them. A voice 
over his shoulder: “Hello, Bill! I bet you don’t remember me,” 
would search the files of his memory so rapidly that before he had 
turned he was answering, “Hello, Jim!” cr “Tom,” or “Limpy,” 
or “Snub.” 

It was delightful to call the roll of his old regiment of friends. 
And they were all his friends now. He was not cynical, because 
success had endeared him to mary who had thought little of him 
in his obscurity. Why should they have cared for him then? 
Why should they and he be denied now the pleasantest rewards 
of knowing or being a victor in the knockabout of life? 

He kept patrolling the streets and meeting nearly everybody 
who was alive. He heard about many who had died, and their 
reward was a little hush, a little shake of the head at the mention 
of their names. 

Roake began to believe that half the townfolk had perished. 
He dared not ask if Zeffie were one of them. Nobody mentioned 
her; she must have died under a chill tombstone, or died into some 
man’s name. : 

- Suddenly he met her, came upon her as he stepped back to let 
her pass out of a grocery store. She was encumbered with bundles 
and so absorbed in trying to remember if she had bought all she 
came for that she did not look up. He had time to recover from 
the start she gave him and to make swift reconnoissance of her 
features. She was a morning-glory still, but wilted, shriveled, 
tarnished, drooping, in all the pity of a yester-flower. 

The old cry sprang from his lips: 

“Hello, Zeffie!”” And now it was he that said the phrase: 
“T bet you don’t remember me.” 

“Why, Will!” she gasped. ‘‘How-da-do? I heard you were 
coming back—read about it in the paper. I’m surprised you re- 
member me at-tall.” 

“O God!” he groaned, and almost startled a bundle out of her 
arm. In Carthage, gentlemen do not swear before ladies so care- 
lessly as in the cities. He lied splendidly. He so wanted it to be 
true that it sounded true when he paid the tax on his courtesy. 
“You're looking fine! Just the same old—young Zeffie—pretty 
as ever. Not a day older.” 

The look she gave him lashed him as her curls had once flogged 
her cheeks. It was a reproach both for the presumptuous gallant- 
ry and for the heedless irony. She cast her eyes down in a re- 
gret that never spares a homely woman who has been beautiful. 
He stood rebuked and resentful at fate; then he said, 

“How’s your—mother?” 

‘““Why, didn’t you know? Yes; she passed on—five years ago 


next December. Yes; just two years after pa died, she—left us.” 


“Oh, that’s too bad—that’s too bad! I’m mighty sorry. Where 
you living now?” 
“With my husband, of course.” 
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The old cry sprang from his lips: “Hello, Zeffie!"’ And now it was he that said the phrase: “I bet you don't 


remember me.” “Why, Will!’ she gasped. 


“Oh! You’re married, then?” 

He said it with such emphasis that she looked a bit hurt, as 
much as to say, “Did you think I was born for an old maid?” 
She was too meek to imagine him amazed at his own infatuated 
folly of hope that such a treasure should have been left un- 
garnered. He stammered, 

“Er—who did you—er—who’s the lucky man?” 

“Lucky man!’” she sighed. “Miles Stratey—you must re- 
member Miles?” 


“How-da-do? I heard you were coming back” 


Now Roake snapped, 

“You didn’t marry the Kicker?” 

She had forgotten the old nickname. It shocked her. 

“T married Mr. Stratey,”’ she said, with much dignity. He 
loved her an impossible more for defending the wretch who had 
got her. And he groaned aloud again, 

“© God!” She stared at him as if he had come back mad, 
irresponsibly insolent. He tried to recover his manners. ‘“ How’s 
he getting along?” 
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24 The Kicker 


0 the shops open. Zeffie’s laughter startled 
er. 

“TI must be getting on home: The chil- 
dren, you know, and Mr. Stratey——” 


her away was the realization that it did not 
look well to be standing out on Main Street 
talking to a man who remembered her when 


Roake found his 


enemy reading 
at the window 


Her shabbiness an- 
7 swered, and the fact that 
| she was pedestrian and 

carrying bundles when so 
many had their automo- 
biles or, at least, their 
surreys and buggies. It was evident to Roake that Stratey was 
not getting along very well, or else was denying his wife com- 
forts that belonged to her. Roake set him down as either a 
failure or a miser. But Zeffie made no apologies for him. 

“Oh, he’s doing very well—considering. Of course, he don’t 
make much money. He’s interested in higher things—yes; public 
welfare, improvement of labor conditions, and all that. He’s 
doing right considerable in politics—yes; for the reform ticket.” 

“The Kicker a reformer?” Roake asked, suppressing a smile. 

“Oh, yes. He’s unearthed a good deal of graft in town, and 
no end of evil everywhere. He’s shown up the ring that’s been 
running the town and bleeding the people.. Oh, yes; he’s doing 
a good deal of good. His motto is: ‘Run the rascals out!’” 

Roake laughed. 

“There won’t be anybody left in town—will there?—if he runs 
’em all out.” 

Zeffie laughed, mainly because he did, then caught herself. 
Rascality was no laughing-matter. To the Kicker, nearly 
everybody was a rascal or worse—and he loathed nearly every- 
body. He loathed some of the people all the time, and all the 
people some of the time. 

Roake had found a little of the rascal in everybody—dishonesty 
in the solemn moralists as well as the cynics. The reformers 
as well as the plunderers were shifty in their moves, and reckless 
with slander. The poor laborers were not above or beneath the 
cheats and persecutions they denounced in the capitalists. Every- 
body was a rascal more or less, now and then, in Roake’s experi- 
ence; but he did not despair of humanity for lacking perfection, 
and he believed that the main thing was to keep the wheels going 


curls. If Miles should come along! What 
would he think? .What=wouldn’t ‘he say? 
She fled in a panic very different from the 
haste she had shown when she had been afraid 
that she would be late to school. 

Roake watched her shambl¢, the fluent 
prosody of her motion changed to an angular 
gait as if her legs were crutches. This was 
what had become of the child that went 
swinging a school-strap of books and hippety- 
hopping to the barber shop for candy, and on 
beyond into oblivion. 

Roake could not forgive himself for going 
away and for staying away. The town hon- 
ored in him not its biggest success but its 
most grotesque failure. He was the fool that 
goes far off to earn enough to buy something 
at home, and gets back after some one else 
has stolen it. He might wiser have stolen it 
himself in the first place. 

That she should have married the Kicker, of 
all people! Among all the grudges Roake 
had cheiished against Stratey, he never in- 
cluded the suspicion that he could possibly 
one day steal Zeffie. He had never dreamed 
of Stratey loving anybody, even Zeffie, enough 
to assume the responsibility of her support. 
Stratey had probably been untouched by any altruism or chiv- 
alry. He had hired a general wife of all work, a waitress, a 
nurse, a cook, an audience—some one to set his table, warm his 
bed, mend his clothes, and run his errands. He gave her his 
name and the boon of his society in lieu of wages. And she had 
had to take the job because there was no other. 

Roake felt as Judas must have felt. He would have sold 
himself for thirty pieces of copper. He decided to get out of the 
town right away. Pets 

Then he woke to the fact that he was standing in the middle 
of the walk, musing. He wondered if he had been muttering aloud. 
He moved on hastily and turned into a bank for refuge, and found 
there a once-tow-headed cub who was now the president, a rich 
man, a mighty dealer in mortgages and promissory notes, a vile 
plutocrat who charged people money for merely protecting their 
money, fer enabling them to meet their pay-rolls and build their 
houses, and rescue their farms from ruin and their factories from 
incompletion or abandonment. 

Roake greeted him with effusive raillery. 

“Well, how’s the old Pierp Morgan of Carthage?” 

“Don’t call me that, for the Lord’s sake!” Ambler growled. 
“That’s what Stratey calls me.” 

“Not Miles Stratey, the dear old Kicker?” 

“The old stinker! He’s turning the town inside out. We used 
to think this was a very decent little place, but he’s shown us up 
2s a den of thieves. There isn’t a man here that you’d call rich, 
and not a man that’s willing or able to work that you’d call poor, 
but Stratey has proved that everybody who pays his bills stole 
the money from everybody who doesn’t. The fact that a man 
has brains or muscle and uses ’em proves he’s a villain, and the 
fact that a manisa loafer or a fool proves that he is a down- 
trodden producer being robbed of the fruits of his toi]. Whew— 
we ought to tar and feather him!” 

“Why don’t you?” said Roake hopefully. 

“Oh, everybody is afraid to make a martyr of the skunk. And, 
besides, he’s got such a nice little wife—nobody wants to bring 
any more trouble on her poor head.” 

“Who was his wife?” said Roake, disingenuously. 


“Zeffie Colkins. She’s certainly short on luck. Her old father - 


was about as much use as a caterpillar, and her husband’s about 
as much use as a wasp. You ought to remember her. Prettiest 
girl in town when we were kids.” : 
“Oh, I remember Zeffie,” Roake confessed. “And she married 
Stratey?” 
“Yep. And might have had me or Jim Tansey or Doctor Ledew 
or Judge Cooper. But she picked Stratey!” 


She did not say that what really hurried — 


she was a little thing in short skirts and long , 
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“‘Doesn’t he—doesn’t he treat her right?” 

Ambler shrilled a sardonic, 

Huh! ” 

Roake closed his eyes and gripped the chair-arms in anguish. 
He had felt that way once when a dentist had driven a probe into 
a live nerve, and then had tried to extract it by the simple device 
of twisting the end of it round a wire and yanking it off in shreds. 
Lightning strokes of pain had sickened Roake then; and now he 
felt no less shattered. 

He resolved to stay in Carthage and fight for Zeffie. He would 
take her away from Stratey and make her his own. He would 
wrap ermines about her and carry her to a mansion, give her ser- 
vants to wait on her, and jewelers, and designers of automobiles. 
He was insane enough for a moment to think of elope- 
ment or abduction. 
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It looks pretty in the books to rescue un- 
married ladies from ogres and giants, but to 
rescue married ladies their husbands 
lacks glamour and legil authority. Still, 

Roake had rescued many a business from 
ruins, and why not his dream? : 

He talked a while with Ambler before he 
left the bank, but he hardly knew what he said 
or heard said. His big brain was in execu- 
tive session, inventing schemes and voting 
them down as impracticable or unprofitable. 

As usual, before he took up a campaign, he ‘ 
examined the books, sent for the 
files, investigated the good-will, in- 
voiced the stock, considered the size 
of the market, the vigot of competi- 
tion. He considered Zeffie’s happi- 
ness as a trust fund to be invested. 

He began quietly to acquaint 
himself with all there was to know 
about Miles Stratey. In a small 
town, nearly everybody knows 
nearly all there is to know about 
nearly everbody. It is not easy to 
keep one’s own secrets there. And 
nobody else will keep them. 

There was one secret Miles 
Stratey had kept from everybody 
all his life,and that was the name or 
praise of any person, opinion, deed, or in- 
stitution that satisfied him. 

He was open and aboveboard—gener- 
ous to a fault—with his criticisms, quite 
frank and explicit about his criticisms. 
He was one of those noble persons who 
feel it rank hypocrisy to withhold from : 
an acquaintance any helpful censure. 
Praise, on the other hand, he withheld 
with Stoic self-restraint. 

“Praise to the face is open disgrace,” 
he used to say. But he never stated what dispraise to the face 
might be. 

Stratey was the victim of his own soul, and he ought not to 
be blamed for it. He did not select it, or his parents, or his 
neighbors. But he took care that his neighbors and his parents 
should be victims with him of his genius for discontent. 

Naturally, the parents that had been thrust upon him did not 
satisfy him. From the merest infancy he had scolded them, and 
he had sworn at his father and played Hamlet with his mother 
before he could talk. Only one thing was harder to get him to do 
than to “take his dinner,” as his mother phrased it, and that was 
to go on the bottle. He was the hardest and longest weaner in 
the history of her long family. 

But when he learned to talk! Such lectures, orations, denuncia- 
tions! His father said he had the making of the prosecutingest 
attorney ever known in that county. He was always appealing 
from one parent to the other. When pa Stratey came home from 
work, Miles had a budget of complaints to make against his 
mother’s misbehavior for the day. By the time bedtime came, he 
had a long indictment against his father to present to his mother. 

He was a long while on his knees o’night, because he had so 
many things to ask God to forgive his father and mother and 
sisters and brothers for. 

He often said that, if he had not been born with a strong char- 
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He put on a loathsome mask of bonne as he greeted Stratey with a labored 
gusto: “Well, well, Miles; and how are you? How's my old boyhood's pal?” 


acter, he would have been ruined by tne harshness and unsympa- 
thy of his parents. In spite of all the help he-had tried to be to 
them, he had found them ungrateful. He had overheard them in 
colloquy once. His mother—his own mother!—had said to his 
father: “Land of livin’, but that child’s got me nearly distracted 
with his cantankerousness. There’s nothing I can do to suit him.” 

And his father had said: ‘‘He’s the devil’s own. I could stand 
his bein’ such a bully, but if he wasn’t the cry-babiest little pest 
I ever did see!”’ ; 

At first, Miles had thought they were speaking of one of the 
other children, and had agreed with them—whichever brother 
they had in mind. A phrase or two more, and he learned that 
they spoke of him! He gave them up as hopeless after he had 
simply worn out heaven and his knee-caps on them. His brothers 
and sisters complotted against him all the time, and ‘now he had 
caught his parents. The only thing that sustained him in his 
dismay was the pride of martyrdom—the best advertised and 
most spectacular and,-perhaps, the most useless brand of public 
service there is. 


Ill 


THESE intimate domestic tragedies of the Stratey homestead. 
were unknown, of course, to Will Roake. (Continued on pege 134) - 
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BELIEVE all the old and accepted theories of the al 
origin of life to be fundamentally wrong. 
Down in Florida, where I have a place, there is Ss 
a bush which grows in the ocean—that is, it seems 
to be a bush. Really it is animal matter built into bush d 
form by the efforts of thousands of insects; it is the work 
of highly organized individuals massed in a crowd for the 0 
purpose of the building. The uninformed who see it, p 
native whites and negroes, believe this insect-aggregate a 
to be a vegetable individual—a sea-tree. tl 
Almost all men, even those whom we accept as best informed, ; 
as ee make a similar mistake with regard to that which we denominate 
ll as a man, or a cat, or an elephant. We think the man a unit, S 
Bievony that he is just a man; we think the cat a unit, that it is just a cat; n 
we think the elephant a unit, that it is just an elephant. te 
I am convinced that such thinking is basically in error. Like I 
the “bush” in the sea near my Florida home, the man, the cat, tl 
the elephant are collections of units. The insect-built “bush” t 
, “ seems to be a unit, an individual. Themandoes. The cat does. . 
Animal-built “sea-bush” that seems The elephant does. But it is only seeming. 
to bear out the theory that life is the Each is made up of many individuals gathered in a community, a 
work of an aggregate of units and it is the community. The unit which makes it up may be ° 
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We say a man dies. 
when the aggregate which we have called a man 
ceases to function as an aggregate and therefore no 
longer can be called a man; but the expression is 
not at all accurate if by it we mean that the life 
which kept that man at work or at play ceases to 
exist. Life does not cease to exist. 

The life-units which have formed that man do 
not die. They merely pass out of the unimportant 
mechanism which they have been inhabiting, which 
lms been called a man and has been mistaken for 
an individual, and select some other habitat or 
habitats. Perhaps they become the animating 
force of something else or many other things. 

The theory which generally main- 
tains about the origin of life seems to 
me to be unreasonable. We can’t get 
something out of nothing. Life can’t 
make life. Life is. It is not made. 

Another thing which con- 
tinually puzzled me, for a 
long time, was that nature 
seemed ‘to be so_ horribly 
cruel. I could not account 
forit. Finally, I have come 
to the conclusion that it is 
not true. 

It is only apparent. 
Really, those things which 
seem to be manifestations of 
nature’s cruelty are merely 
episodes of competition be- 
tween groups which covet 
one another’s machines, one 
feeling that the possession of an- 
other’s might help it better to 
meet the exigencies of the en- 
vironment with which it finds 
itself surrounded. Take the sup- 
posed cruelty of the shark toward 
the cod for example; it probably 
is the effort of the vast swarm of 
individuals which make up the 
shark to obtain for its own pur- 
poses the mechanism of the group 
which inhabits the cod, has built 
the cod, and has given it the ap- 
pearance and the functions of 
what we call ‘individual life.” 
Real life is not lost at all in such 
a struggle. Thus, I believe that 
really it is not cruelty at all when 
the battle brings a complete and 
not merely a partial victory, 
when the victim is “killed,” as we 
erroneously say and think, and 
not wounded and left “living” 
and in pain. 

That is the only theory which 
seems reasonable to me with re- 
gard to that which we have 
denominated the “life-and-death struggle.” 

Then, if the individual is not the unit, what is? 
Obviously, the unit must be the smallest com- 
plete entity among those which make up the 
aggregate which we erroneously have called 
the individual. Very well. Then how small 
can a unit be and how complicated? 

That must depend upon the fineness of matter. 
Smallness of units must accord with the uiti- 
mate fineness of matter. And life is individual 
to the unit and not to the aggregate of units. 
It is probable that the units are so small 
that, as yet, no microscope powerful enough 
to distinguish them as individuals has been 
created. 

If we accept this as fact, another question 
arises: Is matter fine enough to permit units 
of such minute size to be very complicated? 


Thomas A. Edison 


too small even for the microscope to see. Everything which we 

can see is a manifestation of community, not of individual effort. 
The mystery of life would be inexplicable were it not for this. 

Perhaps, in a sense, the term is accurate 
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We need not worry about that. The electron theory gives to it 
a reply ‘which is wholly satisfactory. I have had the matter 
roughly calculated mathematically and have at hand the data of 
the calculation. I am sure that a highly organized entity, con- 
sisting cf millions of electrons, still remaining 
too small to be visible through any existing micro- 
scope, is possible. 

Ink your finger, as the police might that of a 
criminal, and then press it upon paper, thus record- 
ing the many tiny- whorls which indent its skin. 
Then seriously burn it, so as to take the skin all off, 
and when it heals—that is, when the skin forms 
anew—ink it again and again press it upon paper. 
It. will record whorls precisely similar to those 
which you had burned away. Who built the new 
in duplicate of the old? Nature? 

No. Nature would not take the 
trouble to remember such unimpor- 

: tant details. The new were built by 
the units of the swarm, and the 
exactness with which the old were 
reproduced is due to the fact that 
the swarm has memory. 

If a bridge falls, we re- 
build it. If there should 
come along an outsider, say 
aman from Mars (whence 
Marconi thinks he recently 
may have received signals), 
with eyes so coarse in their 
functioning (a reasonable 
thought) that he could not 
see anything so small as a 
human workman, but acute 
enough so that he could see 
the ruins of the old bridge and the 

new structure erected to take its 
place, he would say that the old 
bridge had died and nature had 
grown a new one. Again, if this 
creature, unable to see anything as 
small as a man, but able to see big 
things, like our larger ships and, 
say, sky-scrapers, were te examine 
our world, he would think the ships. 
and sky-scrapers were natural 
growths.. He never would dream 
_that man had built them, for he 
never would be able to see man. 
The fact that we attribute to 
nature so many creative achieve- 
ments is proof of our ignorance and 
the inadequacy of our power of 
observation. 

The individuals in the aggregate 
which we call a ‘‘man,” the mem- 
bers of the swarm which (to’some 
extent by chance) have collected 
to make that man, are ninety-five 
per cent. workers and five per cent. 
directors. The workers cannot loaf 
or ‘stop, even though ‘something 
may compe] them from their habi- 

; tat, that which has been the 
“body” of a “man.” They must go to 
something else to build, as, for instance, to 
corm, a tree, grass—whatever may be—al- 
ways working under the direction of the 
higher type among them. These, by the 
way, will be responsible, as they dominate 
or fail to, or in accordance with their aspi- 
rations, for the character of that which 
now is built. . 

In the case of a “man,” for example, he 
-may be “bad” or “good,” in accordance with 

the trend of these dominant individuals or in 
accordance with:the majority quality of the 
individuals which have gathered, more or less 
by chance, in the swarm which makes him up. 

He is “good” if “good” individuals are more 
numerous in it and dominate, and “bad” if 
the reverse occurs. The (Continued on page 148) 
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Star-Dust 


The remarkably intimate story of 
a girl who dared to lead her own life 


HE is Lily Becker, of St. Louts, Missouri. Her 

youth has been filled with glorious dreams of love 

and achievement. She hates her commonplace environ- 

ment. She has yearned, from babyhood, for freedom. 

Yet she permits her dull, ordinary parents to marry her 

to dull, ordinary Albert Penny, who works 

in a hardware establishment. Suddenly she 

— revolts and, without a word, disappears. 

Now she has set out to conquer New York— 
to pull herself “‘out of the rut.”? 


XV 


HERE is a sense of detachment from this old 
plane of ours that goes with travel, not unlike 
that instant when the pole-vaulter’s feet are far- 
thest off ground. It seemed to Lily after a while that 

both hir starting-point and her destination had fallen away. 
She hung in abeyance. She was the unanchored streak of a 
rocket through space. 
The sieeper was quite empty save for a medley of drum- 
mers’ talk and the rattle of chips from the smoking-room and 
an old man in a skull-cap who dozed incessantly. Even the 
porter dozed. She sat the day through without responding to 
calls for meals, the rain falling steadily, like a curtain. At six 
o’clock, the lamps were already burning, and a rash of little 
lights began to break out over the landscape. 

“Some day,” she mused, “I’ll look back upon all this and 
laugh. I’ll tell it in a newspaper interview. Lilian Ploag—no; 
Luella Ploag. Ploag. No-o; Luella—Luella Parlow! Not bad. 
Luella Parlow!” 

She asked a passing porter the time. 

forty-six!” 


She slept fitfully, wakening with little exclamations, and once 
eame so suddenly out of a doze that she awoke sitting bolt 
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upright, bumping her head against the top of the berth. Cup her 
hands as she would against the window-pane, she could not see 
out, but it seemed to her that dawn must be imminent. She felt 
for her little watch, leaning to the streak of light the curtains 
let in. Ten forty-five! Not yet midnight! She lay back on the 
gritty bed, trembling. 

At eight o’clock, and for only the third time in her life, she 
breakfasted in a dining-car. It was well crowded, the old man in 
the skull cap across the aisle from her gouging out an orange. 
She ordered with a sense of novelty and thrift, passing on from 
grilled spring chicken, Bar le Duc, and honey-dew melon to eggs 
and bacon. A drummer with a gold-mounted elk’s tooth dangling 
from his chain ogled her; so she sat, very prim of back, gazing 
out over flying villages. She was cruelly conscious of self, and 
throughout the meal kept the tail of her glance darting at her sur- 
roundings, dropping a piece of toast once and apologizing to the 
waiter, continuing to smile in an agony of strain after the incident. 

Finally, the head waiter, who had been hovering, to Lily’s 
discomfiture, directly at her shoulder, steered a young woman 
with a great deal of very fuzzy light-brown hair about her 
face to the empty seat opposite. She had a certain air of chic, 
was modishly dressed. With the ripple of a thrill over her, Lily 
registered her as “typical New Yorker.” As a matter of fact, 
she was the wife of a teacher of physics in the Brooklyn Manual- 
Training School, returning from a two weeks’ visit to her mother- 
in-law in Indianapolis. 

A patter of conversation sprang up between them. 

“Would you mind passing me the sugar?” 

“Why, certainly not!”—from an eager Lily. 

“Going all the way to New York?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Live there?” 

“No; do you?” 

“Yes; since my marriage.” 

“Do you like it?” 

“New York is not a point of view, my dear. It’s a habit. 
Your system comes to demand it. You know it’s bad for you, but 
the fumes are delicious.” 

“What fumes?” 


(COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE) COPYRIGHTED IN GREAT BEITATY 


“The fumes of the metropolis, my dear. The perfumes of 
wealth. The next best to’ being Mrs. Four Hundred--herself is to 
walk past her home and see her step out of her automobile.” 

“T suppose so, if wealth is what one craves most.” = . 

“Tt isn’t a craving in New York; it’s a necessity. But to those 
of us to whom life is pretty much of a compromise anyway, there ~ 
is something in me-e propinquity to wealth that is like smelling 
into a tumbler with its sides still wet from some rare old char- 
treuse. It isn’t filling, but it’s heady.” 

“That’s exactly the way I feel about life—it’s worth going after 
if you only get the aroma. If I can’t be Venus, then let me the 
star-dust that is nearest to her!” 

It seemed to Lily that she was suddenly talking to her own 
kind. New York spoke her. language. p 
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“Fearful coffee! I always say the only place outside my own 

lator I can get adecent cup of coffee isthe new Hudson.” 

“The Hudson?’ Is that a good hotel?” 

“Yes; splendid. Are you alone?” 

There occurred to Lily a swift talent for the moment. 

“Certainly,” she said, shaping her own voice into a petard 
against the little clang of surprise in the voice of her vis-a-vis, ‘‘I 
always travel alone. I’m a professional.” 

“Really!”—her glance running over the somewhat florid 
details of the corn-colored linen. ‘With that fine chest, I’ll war- 
rant you’re a singer.” 

“Ri mt”? 


“T wonder if you know Margaret Mazarin.” 

“Indeed I do, from hearsay.” 

“Well, we virtually gave Margaret her start. Madge Evans 
is her real name. My husband grew up next door to her in 
Indianapolis. She practically used to make our apartment her 
home. One day, when she was about as close to bed-rock as a 
girl could be, my husband said to her: ‘Madge, if the managers 
won’t give you a hearing, why don’t you try some of those agen- 
cies in the Pitman Building in Longacre Square? I see all sorts 
of musical and theatrical agencies’ signs on the windows.’ Bless 
us, if the very first one to which she applied didn’t give her the 
position that indirectly led her straight to the Metropolitan! 
Some one connected with one of the biggest patrons of the opera 
heard her singing down at a little old ten-twenty-and-thirty 
theater and got her an audience right off.” 

“Oh,” cried Lily, her face ardent, “if only—I—some day——” 

“Yes,” continued her companion, dipping into her finger-bowl 
and pushing back; “Madge always says it was that suggestion 
from my husband, a mere chance one, gave her a start.” 

“Wonderful!” 

They paid each their check, leaving small, womanish tips be- 
side their saucers. 

“Well, I hope some day to have the pleasure of hearing you 
sing. Are you in concert?” 

“Oh, yes; concert.” 

“I must watch for your name’’—digging down into a reticule 
for a bit of cardboard. ‘Mine is Towser—Mrs. Seymour 
Towser. What is yours?” 

‘“‘Mine? Lily Penny,” she replied, her whole body flashing to 
rescind the word no sooner than it was spoken. “Lily Penny 
Parlow.” 

They swayed their way through the chain of cars, Lily’s coach 
running two ahead of her companion’s. 

Pi good-by, Miss Parlow; I hope we meet again some 

y. 

“‘Good-by,” said Lily, making her way relievedly through two 
more cars of aisle. 

Once in her seat, she withdrew-hastily from her valise a small 
red memorandum-book, giltly inscribed, ‘Mid-West Insurance 
Company,” plying a quick and small chirography onto its first 
page: 

Pitman Building, Longacre Square. 

Hotel Hudson. 


The day which, for Lily, began with the tickle of aerial cham- 
pagne petered out humiliatingly. Quite without the precedent 
of the previous trip to Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and Chicago, train- 
sickness set in, and the remainder of the day was spent hunched, 
with her face to the prickly hot plush of the seat, her hair and 
linen suit awry, and not a spot on the pillow mercifully proffered 
by the porter that would remain cool to her cheek. 

It was well past nine o’clock, and two hours behind schedule, 
when a very limp and rumpled Lily followed the weary straggle 
of weary passengers through the Jersey City station to the wait- 
ing ferry. She found a place at the very bow and stood there 
beside her bags, her face to the sudden wind of fresh air, her 
prostrated sense seeming to lift. 

There was something Trojan, Illiadic, in the way in which they 
moved out presently to bay. The first tang of salt air, that rot- 
ten, indescribable smell of the sea, tickled her nostrils. It wasall 
she could do to keep from being drunk with it. She felt skittish. 
She wanted to kick up. 

They slid into slip. Chains dropped. There was a sudden 
plunge forward. A few automobiles and a line of horse-cabs 
backed up against a curb—the one-horse variety that directly 
antedated the general use of the taxi-cab. A porter shoved her 
bags into one of these, the driver leaning an ear down off his box. 

‘“Where to, miss?” 

“Hotel Hudson,” she said, sitting back against the leather 
tufting. 


XVI 


Ir was ten o’clock when they finally drew up at the side en- 


‘trance of the hotel in a street disappointingly narrow but which 


seemed to burst, just a few feet beyond, into a wildly tossed stream 
of light, pedestrians, and, above all, a momentum of traffic that 
was like the fast toss of a mountain-stream. The cab-fare was 
overwhelmingly large. Her bags disappeared; she followed 
them, immediately enveloped in an atmosphere of upholstery, 
mosaic floors that seemed to slide from under her, palms that 
leaned out of corners, crystal chandeliers, uniforms, rivulets of 
music. The Hudson awed her, the very Carrara magnitude of 
the walls, the remote gold-leaf ceilings, light-studded, the talcy 
odor de luxe. She wanted to back out of that lobby of groups of 
well-dressed loungers. To turn. To run. Instead, she wrote 
her name on the register, marveling at her steady chirography, . 


Luella Parlow, Dallas. 


A narrow clerk scanned the bulk of her baggage, unhooked 
some keys, and called, ‘‘Front!” She was mildly taken for 
granted, and her assurance stiffened. 

“Bath?” 

“What are your rates?” 

“Three-fifty and up.” 

““Yes—bath.” 

He shifted among his keys, and she noticed that, when she 
returned the pen to him, his hand lingered just too long. She 
had a way of lifting her eyebrows to express her archest scorn. 
The smile on the clerk’s face did not die, but neither did it 
widen. 

She shot upward in an elevator. She padded her way through 
long hallways deeply carpeted to eat into footfalls. It seemed to 
her they must have rounded a city square of those hallways, door 
after door after door as imperturbable as eyeless masks and 
yet which somehow seemed to look on. 

“Anything else, ma’am?” 

“Nothing.” She interpreted the boy’s wait and felt for a 
ten-cent piece. He shifted the key to the room side of the door 
and went out. 

She was alone in a twelfth-story room that enhanced her aerial 
sense of. light-headedness. She looked at the bed. Curly birch, 
with a fine sense of depth to its whiteness. There was a glass top 
on the dresser with a lace scarf beneath it which appealed to her 
sense of novelty. Also, an extra light above it, which she jerked 
on, peering at herself in the mirror. 

There were soot-rims about her eyes, and, when she removed 
her hat, her hair was glued to her browin its outline. She 
leaned to the mirror, baring her teeth to scan their whiteness, 
turned her profile as if to appraise its strong, sure cast, swelled 
her chest after the manner of inhaling for an octave, letting her 
hand ride on it. Then she undressed slowly, luxuriating in a 
deep hot bath that rested her as she lay back init. She even 
washed her hair, wrapping it finally in one of the thick Turkish 
towels, and then leaned out of her window for a while, her body 
well over the sill, and the air, with a cool, washed quality to it, 
flowing through her night-dress. She looked down on what she 
thought must be the bosom of Broadway. Actually, it was 
Forty-fourth Street. An ocean of roofs billowed under her gaze. 

A telephone-directory on the desk caught her eye. For an 
hour, she pored over its pages, names that had blazoned them- 
selves incandescently from the pages of musical reviews and mag- 
azines mixed in casually with the clayey ones of mere persons. 
A thrill shot over her with each encounter. The book began to 
exhale an odor of sanctity. 

It was two o’clock when she turned off her lights, just enough 
glow from the hallway pressing against her transom to reassure 
her. The sheets were fragrant with cleanliness, and she let her 
body give to the delicious sag of the mattress. She felt washed, 
light, drowsy, cast aside her pillow, wound her arm up under 
her head, sighed out of deliciousness, and slept. 

At seven the next morning, she was out on Broadway, all swept 
clean, and caroling with the song of the car-gong. It was like 
strolling the pages of an illustrated magazine. Some one jostled 
her and smiled around very closely into her face. Suddenly, her 
eyebrows shot up. It seemed to her that the face under the gray 
derby hat was as coldly and as bonelessly fat as an oyster. Her 
two hands could have met round the little neck which was 
tightly encased in a soft blue collar held with a gold-bar pin. 


She quickened her step and, what with the lifted brows, prompt- _ 


ly lost him. 
She stopped finally at a florid lace-and-glass-fronted restaurant 
on Forty-third Street with a mimeographed breakfast menu up 
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Lily opened her lips again, her eyes fixed on the unseen last two rows of ihe unsccn top gallery, and, by miracle, 
finding a pitch that left her plenty of range 


against the window. Her food went down through a throat con- 
stricted against it. Her tightness would not relax. 

_ At half after eight, she was back once more in her room, chang- 
ing from the tan linen into a pink mull, heavily inserted, too, and 
throwing up quite an aura of rosiness about her. She had only 
the tan hat, too wide and too floppy of brim, but it had a pic- 
turesque value, which is a greater selling quality than chic. Eying 
her reflection in the mirrored walls of the elevator, she felt as 


pinkly blown as a rose, and looked it. A head or two turned 
after her youth. At the desk, she inquired for the Pitman 
Building. Just opposite! A policeman held up traffic to let her 
cross. She picked « name off a third-story window. “Barnett 
Bureau—Miusical Service,” and rode up to it. 

By one of those astonishing flukes of beginner’s good fortune, 
upon the occasion of this very first effort, Lily obtained. 

A ground-glass door opened into a room the size and basenete 
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of a packing-case and crammed to its capacity with a roller-top 

desk, a stenographer at a white-pine table, a cuspidor, a pair of 

shirt sleeves, a black mustache, and a-blacker cigar. , 
Entering, Lily was surprised at the-measured tempo of her 


voice, and the manner in which she permitted her eyebrows:to_ 


arch ever so supercili- 
- ously. 

-“*T’m looking for an en- 
gagement,”’ she said. 

: The jaw ate in half an 
inch more_of cigar and 
swung round in the 
swivel chair. 

“Voice?” 

“Yes; high soprano.” 

He ran a swift cocked 
eye over her points and 
turned to the white-pine 
table. 

“Send her down to 
Visigoth,” he said to the 
stenographer, who took 
up where he left off. 

She was as blond and 
as bland as a summer’s 
day. A pompadour 
dipped down over one 
eye. She was herself cari- 
catured. She and Lily 
exchanged that quickest 
of inventories, woman for 
woman. 

“Sign here.” Lily 
signed. 

dollars.” 

“ Why? ” 

“Our rules. Ten dol- 
lars a year, bureau mem- 
bership, and fifty per cent. 
of first two weeks’ sal- 

“But what if-——” 

“We always place 
sooner or later.” 


“Take this card down 
to the Union Family 
Theater, Union Square, 
and ask for Robert Visi- 
goth. It’s a two-a-day. 
If you don’t do business 
with him, come back to- 
morrow morning.” 

A quick dozen of ques- 
tions rushed to Lily’s lips, 
but, instead, she laid 
down a new ten-dollar 
bill, crammed the slip 
into her palm through the 
hole in her glove, and 
went out. 

The Union Family 
‘Theater was the first of 
a succession of variety 
houses that was to spread, 
first to Harlem, then 
Philadelphia, and later 
gird the country like a 
close-link chain. Vaude- 
ville prefaced with stere- 
opticon views, designed to appeal to the strictest respectability 
of the most strictly respectable audiences in the world. 

The high-class Rialto houses might pander to low-class comedy 
and Broadway take its entertainment broad, but Robert Visigoth 
laid the corner-stone of subsequent fortunes when he decided 
that a ten-twenty-thirty vaudeville audience that smells sour of 
perspiration and strong foods demands‘entertainment as pink 
and as sweet as a baby’s heel and that a gunman in the gallery 
will catcall his prototype on the stage. 

Robert Visigoth, attorney at law, whose practise had sud- 
denly, by one of those arbitrary. twists as difficult to account for 
as. the changed course of.a river, assumed_a theatrical twist, had 


‘taken over, on cleverly obtained backing, the Union Family 


Theater from an insolvent client. Within a year, it had made 
a disappearing island of the law office, flowing over and finally. 
submerging that-éenterprise in the swifter waters of the new. 

-»At the end of two years, Bruce Visigoth, a younger brother 


She awoke in her li tle damp dungeon of a dressing-room, 
with a spangled jockey-cap, Robert Visigoth 


by ten years and snatched from the law the very day he gradu- 
ated into it, was already in Chicago, launching, under the aus- 
pices of ‘The Enterprise Amusement Company, .the People’s ° 
Family Theater, Popular Prices—the sixth link of the chain. . 

When Lily found out the elder of these brothers, he was 
standing in the black auditorium of the theater holding an 
electric bulb made portable by a coil of cord and directing the - 
reverberating hammering-down of an additional brace of three 
orchestra chairs, for which room had been found by shifting the 
position of the bass drum. : 
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A hairy old watch-dog, tilted back against the brick side of 
the building and smoking a pipe, inspected her slip of paper 
and led her through a black labyrinth of wings and proper- 
ties. 

An aroma lay on that blackness that, in some indefinable way, 


a trick bicycle-rider in sateen knickerbockers fanning her 
standing and looking down at her 


quickened her, set her nostrils quivering, and ran along her entire 
being like a line of fire. Suddenly, she was on a stage for the 
first time in her life, a bunch light only half revealing it to her. 
Through the megaphone of cupped hands and the dimness of the 
auditorium, a voice came at her. 

“Come down here, around through the left box.” 

She groped her way to a steel door, stumbling down two un- 
suspected steps, and was suddenly in the carpeted silence of an 
aisle. Robert Visigoth came toward her, the electric bulb held 
high, and dragging the yards of cord behind him. 


“I’m from the agency,” she said at once, holding out the slip. 
““Come out here,” he said, “where I can see you.” 
Some daylight flowed in through a slightly open fire-exit, and 
she caught at a last moment of darkness to straighten her hat. 
Sing? 


He shoved open the 
iron door so that more 
light flowed over her. 

“Why,” he said, 
“‘you’re a big girl, aren’t 
you?” 

“T don’t know,” she 
said, through a little 
laugh of embarrassment, 
and noticing that, regard- 
ing her, he wetted his lips. 

‘That part’s all right. 
What I need is a good, 
refined ballad-voice. Un- 
derstand? The kind that 
can sing the ‘Suwanee 
River’ as if the only thing 
in the world that mat- 
tered is that old planta- 
tion down there. Under- 
stand?” 

see.”’ 

He spoke through a 
slight patois, New York- 
ese, but which she mis- 
judged for Virginian. He 
was in inverse ratio to 
her stock idea of theatri- 


ers were to become more 
and more subject to this 
soft indictment. 

Born in one of those 
old morose houses in 
lower Lexington Avenue, 
each had lived there until 
he obtained his degree of 
LL.D. from New York 
University. It had been 
a sedate, a mildly pros- 
perous, even an historic 
home. A vice-president 
of the United States had 
once owned it. Then 
Major O. Higginbotham, 
and, finally, for fifteen 
years of tenancy, the 
Visigoths. 

One evening, Horace 
R. Visigoth, of the law 
firm of Visigoth, Visigoth 
& Higginbotham. did not 
answer his wife’s soft 
question of him across the 
green-shaded reading- 
lamp of their library 
table. His head was quite 
sunk forward in a sheaf 
of proofs. He was dead. 
One month later, his wife 
failed to awaken to Paul- 
ine Visigoth’s frenzied at- 
tempts or to even a dex- 
terous physician’s 
respiratory methods. The year following, Pauline Visigoth mar- 
ried the dexterous physician and moved to Chicago. ; 

The Lexington Avenue house succumbed to a quick sale, and in 
attempting to divert the law business out of the clayey rut of quiet 
old conservatism, the Enterprise Amusement Company was 
ultimately to be born. ? 

Robert Visigoth, twenty-nine at the time, betrayed little of the 
heritage his name suggested. His Teutonic blood pretty well laid, 
he was a trifle too short and a trifle too heavy, and with none of 
his mother’s lean patrician quality, to which both his young 
brother and older sister had fallen heir. 

Suggesting future rotundities and a reddishness of complexion 


cal manager. Both broth- 
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that was presently to purple, at this stage his chin was undoubled 
and as square as a spade and, as so often happens to chins of this 
potentiality, punctuated absurdly with a dimple, and he wore 
a little clipped edge of black mustache, which he tried to twirl. 

Busy at the mannerism, if not the act, of twirling that hirsute 
adornment of upper lip, he continued to observe Lily. 

“You understand? What I need isa real heart-to-heart voice.” 

“T’m quite good at ballads.” 

“Quite good or darn good?” 

‘Darn. 999 

“Experience?” 

“T’m just in from as far west as—St. Louis.” 

“Now, what I want is a turn that hasn’t struck the Middle 
West yet. Understand? It originated right here in this theater. 
There is a firm of music publishers in this town makes up slides 
of its songs, and all you have to do is stand beside the screen and 
sing to the stereopticon illustrations. Understand? You don’t 
have to follow the pictures. The pictures follow you. It’s sure 
fire if it is handled right; only, the girl we had on last week must 
have wrapped her vocal cords in sandpaper. The secret of the 
whole thing is to make them—out there—live the song. Under- 
stand?” 

see.”’ 

“Every woman in the audience has to be the sweetheart and 
every man the lover you are singing to them about. And to do 
that, the first one to live that song must be you. Believe in your- 
self before you expect the world to. If you come in here and tell 
me you sing quite good, it won’t be easy to convince me of more 
if you begin to warble like Melba. Now, you go up there and let 
me hear a bar or two. Take care of the last-row gallery, and the 
first-row orchestra will:take care of itself. Shoot!” 

““T—haven’t my music with me—my repertoire—— 

“Nonsense. Just a bar or two— Suwanee River’—anything 

with heart in it. Give us some foots up there, Rob.” 

Through the blackness, Lily moved as if she were sleep-walking 
in it. Little needles of nervousness were out all over her, and, 
absurdly enough, there walked across her vision the utterly 
irrelevant spectacle of old black Willie with her feet bound in 
gunny sacks and the pencil nubs in her hair, and just as irrele- 
vantly her mind began to pop with little explosive, ejaculative 
prayers. 

“‘O God, make him take me! O God, make him take me!” 

The bunch-light had been dragged down center-stage. She 
stood beside it, opening her mouth as if to muster voice, then 
closing it. She looked appealingly in the direction of the ham- 
mering-down of the seats. 

“Never mind that. Sing to the top row of the gallery.” 

A fearful recurrence of yesterday's train-sickness rushed-éver 
her. Lily could have crumpled to her knees, had even a sense of 
wanting to faint, but, instead, she opened her lips again, her eyes 
fixed on the unseen last two rows of the unseen top gallery, and, 
by miracle, finding a pitch that left her plenty of range. 


“Way down upon the Suwanee River. P 


“Louder!” 

Far, far away, 
There’s where my heart is turning ever, 
There’s where the old folks stay. 

All the world am sad and dreary, 
Everywhere I roam. 

Oh, darkies, how my heart grows weary, 
“Far from the o-old folks—at ho——” 


“That will do.” 

She stood with her mouth an O on the unfinished note, hand 
to the little rise of her bosom. ie 

““Meet me around in my office back-stage.’”’ His voice was like 
a call in a fog, retreating and retreating. She followed it. They 
met in a narrow patch of broad daylight. 

“I’m afraid,” she began, her voice breaking on a gulp; “I’m 
afraid I didn’t ——” 

“You did very well,” he said kindly. ‘Little off key, and 
your voice won’t set the world on fire, but it has a tremolo quality 
that may be rotten bad singing but it’s the right stuff for the act.” 

She thought, with a swoop of perception, that in this she dis- 
cerned the astuteness of a buyer too clever to praise the article 
he contemplates. She felt lighter, as if some of her had melted 
in the ordeal. 

““Yes”—trying to seem to pro and con. 

“Come down to-morrow at ten, and I’ll have a man down 
to go over next week’s slides with you. Something pink on 
the order of what you are wearing will do, only fluffier. 
Rough up your hair a bit, too. No; leave it slick like that, 


but something fluffy in a hat or a sunbonnet with a pink bow 
under the chin. Right there—under that little chin.” 

Her head flew up from his touch. ; 

see.” 

“Manage it?” 

“T think so.” 

“You what?” 

“T know so.” 

“Good! Never let a think show through your answer. Yes or 
Yes.” 

He tweaked her chin again. 

“Watch out somebody doesn’t steal you on your way home, 
big girl!” 

“To-morrow at ten,” she repeated, going out into sunshine 
that smote her with the sting of hot lances. The tweak from 
his hand lay back somewhere, branded none too pleasantly into 
her consciousness. 


XVII 


AND so it came about, through events of surprisingly simple 
shaping, that her first week in the metropolis found Lily integral 
to it. 

She liked the consciousness that, unless she appeared at the 
Union Family Theater at two-fifteen and at eight-fifteen, she was 
breaking into the continuity of a sequence of events in which 
she had her place. 

She was already, in the rush of assurance that followed her 
sense of earning capacity, regarding the Union Family Theater 
merely as a means to an end, and in spare time had registered at 
two concert bureaus, read off the same building of plate-glass 
windows, and had purchased the score of ‘‘Carmen,” humming 
Michaela’s aria in bed of mornings. There was a letter she had 
once obtained from Max Rhinehardt, addressed: ‘‘To whom it 
may concern: Miss Lily Becker has studied with me fora period 
of three years. I consider her voice a lyric soprano of fine qual- 
ity.” Evidently it concerned noone. The clerk at the concert 
bureau tossed it aside without comment. Visigoth, when he read 
it, one day in the wings, returned.it in just that manner. 

She was secretly ashamed of her professional début in a réle 
that would not have survived the ridicule of even Flora Bank- 
head’s easy standards. Many a time, together at matinées, they 
had giggled and munched chocolates over acts that hardly rivaled 
hers for sentimental appeal of about one dimension. Plenty of 
length and no depth. 

To a series of colored views thrown upon the screen, Lily sang 
from dark stages, into the warm musk and stale-linen-smelling 
theater, a ballad as slow and sweet as taffy in the pulling. 


Dressed up in her gingham gown, 
Just to come with me to town. 
How the sun was shining down! 
It seemed to bless our lit-tul wedding-day. 


Cuorvus 


Darling Sue—e dear, 
How I miss your laughing! 

Seems to me I hear it in the same old way. 
Darling Sue dear, don’t believe I’m chaffing. 

Bless your heart, I love you in the same old way! 


Lights! Revealing Lily in the pink mull and dangling sun- 
bonnet beside the blank, whitescreen. They liked her, invariably 
demanding encore—this time, the words and score of the chorus 
thrown upon the screen, and, to Lily’s importuning and pretty 
encouragement, the house joining in. 

By arrangement with the publishing house, this exploitation 
of song-hits cost the Visigoth brothers nothing. In fact, the 
little novelty soon came to supplement one of the eight acts on 
the program, thus eliminating a number. 

Each week, a new song-score bordered in hearts and flowers 
was thrown upon that darkness, the audience eager to find a 
hum to it. 

Lily’s second song, “Mamma, Why Are You So Sad To-night?”’ 
went even better than the first, and it so pleased Robert Visi- 
goth, who, in those years, had his ears to the ground of the daily 
audience, to hear them filing out whistling and carrying it on lit- 
tle tra-la-las, that he called Lily into his office the first day of 
the second week to announce a five-dollar raise in salary. 

She had been in the habit of oozing past him rather hurriedly 
in and out the dark passages, conscious that his touch was ever 
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in the shadow of the storm-door, and k 


iggle down to her knees 


. grasping her then 


“Do it,” he said 
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If you do, I—I'll bite! I'll bite—you 
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ready to slide down her length of arm, or his knee to find out 
hers and press it if he sat down beside her as she waited in the 


It was before the realty aspect, the buying, leasing, ana sell - 


ing of theater property, had engulfed him, and his presence rouna 
the theater, often shirt-sleeved, was hardly a matter of moment. 

However favorably he differed in aspect from Lily’s precon- 
ception of the managerial genius, her inhibitions concerning him 
were strong. She always sat on the edge of her chair in his 
presence. To accept so much asa slip of paper from him meant 
that his touch would trail to the last long-drawn second. His 
eyes had a habit of focusing, seeming to move in a bit toward 
the tip of his nose, and grill intimately into her being. And, 
then he wetted lips as if his mouth 
were watering. 

“You need to be waked up,” he 
said, once, toher. “You’re like a great 


big sleepy cat.” 

She jerked away from his touch and 

his reference, hurrying from the thea- 

ter, as always, immediately after her 

act, which came first on the afternoon 

and evening bil]. She was thoroughly 

ashamed of what she was doing, 

putting each performance quickly 
ind her. 

Six hundred and twenty-two dollars 
still lay in the chamois bag against 
her bosom, but the additional five dol- 
lars a week to her salary were a h 
saving prop against the not infrequent 
sag of her spirit. 

She was listed at half a 
dozen agencies, but nothing 
presented itself. Her first 
hotel bill, twenty-eight dol- 
lars, sent her scurrying, 
against further and deeper 
inroads into the chamois bag, 
to an immediately adjoining 
side street of brownstone 
fronts as without identity as 
a row of soldiers, all of them 
proclaiming the furnished 
room to that great sandstorm 
of New York transients 
which blows in and out of 
them in nameless whirl. 

‘The room which she final- /, 
ly obtained at three dollars j 
a week was a _third-floor 
front, shaped like a shoe-box, 
with an aisle of walking- 
space between the cot and 
wash-stand and as dank to 
her and 4s shiver-inducing as 
a bathing-suit donned at 
dawn. But the matting on 
the floor smelled scrubbed; 
the bathroom at the head of 
the stairs contained a porce- 
lain tub instead of the usual 
horror in painted tin, and 
the place was free from those 
scavengers of bedsslats and 
woodwork which, often as 
she inspected from room to 
room, had crawled, to her agonized flush, across a landlady’s 
very denial of them. 

Robert Visigoth had a habit of appraising this ready blush of 
her. It never rushed hotly to her face but what he noted it 
in persiflage. 

“Look at her blush!” he cried, one afternoon, as they both 
stooped to recover her dropped hand-bag, their heads bumping 
so that they sprang apart in laughter. 

_ “The idea, Mr. Visigoth—I’m not blushing!” she cried, sting- 
ing with her inability to control the too ready red. 

4 ran his hand over the smooth glaze of her hair. 

“ on’t! ” 

“Let’s see if it will muss. I'll wager it’s painted on.” 

“It grows that way,” she said levelly. 

“T like it! Clean as a whistle. Interesting. In fact, you’re a 


At the first flight 
down, Lily expe- 
rienced her first and 

by no means fragrant en- 
counter in these hallways 


mighty interesting young woman, if you want’to know it, Miss 
Luella Parlow.” 

“What is the song for next week, Mr. Visigoth?” 

““My Pretty, My Pretty,’” he said, his intimate eyes watch- 
ing her wriggle, with a sense of being ridiculous, on the hook of 
his glance. 

“T never know how to take you,” she flared, infuriated, and 
rushed toward the door. 

“Take me—with you.” 

“Really, now—this—this is too absurd!” 

“Where are you going?” 

“Home, of course. I have all this time to myself between now 
and the evening performance. Why waste it sitting around with 
the dog-and-trapeze acts.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“West Forty-fourth Street, near 
Eighth.” 

“Hm-m-m,” he said, with a,new easi- 
ness of manner that alarmed her. “Self- 
ish little girl! All this time to yourself.” 

“You would be surprised how it flies.”’ 

do you do?” 

“Oh, no end of odds and ends. Wash 
out things. Read. Sew. Practise. 
Write.” 

“What do you write? Letters to suit- 
ors? Lucky chaps!” 

“Nonsense!” she said, coloring. 

“A girl like you must have a string of 
them after her.” 

“No; I write. You see, I’ve always 
sort of wanted to write fiction. Maga- 
zine stories. I like to scribble in my 
spare time.” 

“Story-wiiting? You can’t 
serve two masters in this pro- 
fession.” 

“Oh, and then I practise.” 
It was here she had shown him 
the letter addressed “To whom 
it may concern.” “I haven’t a 
piano, but you would be sur- 
prised how helpful it is just to 
memorize the réle from the 
score.” 

“What réle?” 

“T know four. Michaela is 
my last. I haven’t memorized 
all of her aria yet, but half the 
time I’m singing her with my 
mind, if you know what I mean. 
I once had twelve lessons on 
Marguerite. With study, Mr. 
Visigoth, and perhaps some 
more lessons with one of the big 
teachers here, do you think I 
have the slightest chance for 
opera or—concert? You can be 
frank with me—do you?” 

He patted her. 

“Too much ambition will make that 
satiny head of yours ache.” 

“Then let it ache.” 

““What you need more than lessons is 
some one to wake you up. That wiil do more for you than 
all the training money can buy. You need a rousing good 
love-affair. Love—that’s the secret!” 

She walked past him now, swinging open the stage-door. 

“You can be so nice, Mr. Visigoth, and so—horrid.” 

He followed laughing. 

“T’ll walk a ways. Which way you going?” 

“Home.” 

They strolled into the sirupy warmth of a late Indian-summer 
afternoon. At each crossing, he took her arm, closing gently 
into the flesh. 

“Yes, my little lady; that’s what you need.” 

“ What? ” 


“To be waked up.” 7 

“Oh, there you go again! Is there no limit to sex self-con- 
sciousness? I want to be a person in my work. An individual. 
Net first and foremost a woman.” 


“Why, my dear girl, you talk like a child! Sex is the very soul | 
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of art. The greatest songs have been sung and the greatest pic- 
tures painted use men and women have loved. Don’t 
= = a great, big, handsome creature like you doesn’t realize 
that! 

“Well, just the same”—with feminine subjectiveness—‘“I 
mean to make my way as an individual first and a woman 
secend. I give nothing to you men, and 1 ask ncthing except a 
fighting chance. I don’t believe in all this pay-the-price 
business. I don’t recognize you as the arbiters of my destiny. 
I'll pay my price with my ability, and if Ican’t pay up that 
way, then I deserve to fail. Woman can fight back at the world 
with something beside her sex. I intend to prove it.” 

He closed tighter over ber arm. 

“T like you when you tilt at wind- 
mills, Miss Don Quixote, and I like the 
way your eyes turn black.” 

“There—you are at it again!”’- 

“Certainly; it’s the law of life.” 

“You mean it’s the 
law of men. Why should 
you set the price of our 
success? We women are 
going to batter down the 
monopoly.” 

“You're a regular little 
holy terror for woman’s 
rights. Come in here for 
a drink and tell me about 
it.” 

They were approaching 
the rapids of Broadway, 
the quickened torrent of 
the pleasure-zone that 
leaps high in folly even 
under sunlight. Sidewalk 
humanity quickened and had 
a shove to it. A tall 
building stood like a colossus, 
breakwater to the tide. Rec- 
tor’s invited. 

“Come in for a drink,” he 
repeated. 

She threw him a north- 
west glance with what, 
for her, amounted to 
quite an adventure in 


coquetry. : 
“ Aha!”’—in the key of 
burlesque. “Either I 


sully these fair lips with 
alcohol or to-morrow I 
awake jobless.” 

He was visibly an- 
noyed, dropping her arm 
and hurtying past the mirrored 
entrance. 

“You flatter yourself.” 

She bit into her lips, again with 
a sense of her ridiculousness, con- 
fessing, in her stress and against 
the old inhibition, a state of being 
unwell. 

“Tt isn’t that, and you know it! I’m done up 
these last few days. Feeling seedy. It must be 
this Indian-summerish heat.” . 

“Poor pussy!” he said, again good-humored. 

It was true that a recurring sense of dizziness would sweep 
like a sudden wave over her, in street-cars, even in bed before 
she rose moinings, and that very afternoon, as she sang into 
= murky darkness, a terrifying sense cf it had threatened 

er. 

She tried to guard against these nervous recurrences by 
resclutely permitting no thought of her yesterdays to crop into 
her to-days. Except that, daily, she visited the Public Library, 
reading over St. Louis newspapers of last week’s vintage, and 
never failing to glance at the death-notices. For one week, an 
advertisement under “ Personal” appeared, which, every time she 
encountered it, was sure to blur over her vision with quick tears: 


Lily. Come home. All is forgiven. 


_She attributed some of her state of nervousness to the con- 
dition of mind this little paragraph invariably induced. To 
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bear out this conviction, she even omitted the visits to the 
library for three or four days, but still the flashes of discomfort 
persisted. 
‘ They had stopped at the stoop of her lean-looking rooming- 
ouse. 

“So this is where you live,” he said, half a smile out and his 
lids well down. 

“Yes,” she said, :ynconsciously defiant, “and, for my pur- 
pose, it’s fine.” at 

“No doubt.” : 

“Clean, quiet, and reasonable.” 

“T see,” he said through the same smile that was somehow 


A woman dragged suddenly out to the head of the stairs, by the 
actual scruff of the neck, the ridiculous figure of a male . 


hateful to her, and, after a moment of apparent indecision, raised 
his bat and walked off. 

The following evening, without waiting for the second refrain 
of chorus or the lights to flash up, and creating sonie confusion 
down in the orchestra, Lily left the stage rather hurriedly, her 
hand groping ahead of her as if to ward off muzziness, and, her 
very first step into the wings, crumpled up quietly in a faint. 

She awoke in her little damp dungeon of a dressing-room, a 
trick bicycle-rider in sateen knickerbockers fanning her with a 
spangled jockey-cap and immediately rushing off for her act, 
Robert Visigoth standing and looking down at her. 

Embarrassment flooded her. She insisted upon standing 
immediately, smoothing herself down and brushing at the wet 
spots where the water had trickled away from her lips. 

“Why,” she said, through a gasp of apology, “‘of all things! 
Why, I have never done such a thing in my life! It was the heat. 
Oh, how silly of me! How unutterably silly!” 

He pressed her down into a chair. (Continued on page 162) 
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ELHAM BAY PARK 

will bear inspection. It 

is even beautiful on a 

gray day at low tide, 

or in winter, stripped of leaves. 

It is more beautiful, though, 

when the day is bright blue 

and the bay itself is brimtul of 

streaming water. But on a 

night of stars and fireflies, it is 
like a fairy-land. 

It was the beauty of just such 
a night which caused Doane to 
hesitate. And the fact that 
there were no mosquitoes. 

There was a certain thing 
that he felt obliged to do; but 
the doing of it could wait. It 
would be high time when the 
stars and the fireflies no longer 
gave him pleasure. 

After some aimless strolling, 
his feet echoed on the recrea- 
tion-pier off the old Furman 
place, and’ he seated himself on 
the string-piece and searched 
his pockets for a cigarette. He 
found six, and, except for a box 
of matches and a gold watch, 
his pockets were empty. To 
reach the park he had spent his 
last. nickel. 

There was a wonderful and 
serene silence. During the day, 
the park’ had swarmed with 
people—and they had vanished 
away into those conditions 
which make parks necessary. 
The last repartee had been 
exchanged, the last hard-boiled 
egg eaten, the last lollypop sucked, and the last kiss stolen. 

Doane wondered if it would be the same with the world some 
day. Would the busy, hurrying, hating, loving, noisy, beavtiful, 
impatient human race all go back to those conditions from which 
it had sprung, and have the world as it was in the beginning 

, lovely, and serene? Thoughts and reveries, contempts 
and reverences flooded his mind. At times, it seemed to him as 
if he were on the point of solving one of the great mysteries, such 
as: “Why is anything?” but always the solution eluded him. 
And from sitting so long on the hard string-piece, he was growing 
stiff and cramped. He leaned over and looked down. 

The tide was rising, and it was now not more than a foot 
below the level of the pier. He wondered if it would be possible 
for a strong swimmer to drown withovt the assistance of some 
weight to drag him under. 

He rose and walked slowly back to the bathing-beach. Here 
were stones of all shapes and sizes. Better suited to his purpose 
than any of them, and revealed by the light of a struck match, 
was a heavy fragment of what seemed to have been an anchor. 
It had a loose ring in the end. With such a weight belted to his 
neck, the strongest swimmer must go down. 

The lighted match illumined more than the fragment of scrap- 
iron—Doane’s face, young, drawn, and haggard. At sight of 
the iron, he had smiled. There was much sweetness in his smile. 

As he stooped to lift the iron from the sand, he heard a girl’s 
voice, plaintive, frightened, and near at hand. 

“Say,” it said: ‘‘ help me, will you?” 


“So, you see, you saved me. The reason I asked you out to-day 


A Rendezvous 


Illustrated by 


He straightened his back and looked for the questioner. In 
the darkness between, he perceived nothing. 
‘Where are you?” 

“In number thirteen ””—there was a sound of knuckles rapping 
on wood—‘I’m locked in, and I couldn’t come out if I wanted.” 
He had drawn closer to the door that had been knocked on. 

“‘T seen you through a knot-hole and you got a good face,”’ the 
voice continued disarmingly. ‘‘I was late, and I run in here, 
and didn’t notice it wasn’t my house till I’d throwed my suit 
outside, and—and I waited till the bath-boy came along and 
told him to send the woman that picks up the suits to speak to 
me, and he’s deafer’n a post; but I thought he might ’a’ heard, 
and I kept thinkin’ she’d come, and she didn’t, and I heard steps, 
and it was that bath-boy again—he’ s eighty years old—and I 
bet he couldn’t hear cannon, and I must ’a’ left the key in the 
door, and he just locked me in and goes away whistlin’; 3 no 
matter how loud I called or nothin’—and—” A rich vein of 
hysteria had developed in the voice, and its piquant narrative 
came to an abrupt end. 
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was to tell you that, since you've given me my life, it belongs to you. 


in Pelham Bay Park 


M. L. Bower 


Doane had forgotten about his leather belt and the heavy piece 
of iron with the ring in one end. He was smiling broadly. But 
he managed to fill his voice with the most chivalroys concern. 

“IT could break down the door and let you out,” he said. 

“You don’t understand,” wailed the voice. ‘‘ My things are in 
eighty-nine. There’s nothin’ in here but—but an old piece of 
oe me. And I been screechin’ and yellin’ till ’m 

oarse 

“‘T’ll see if your things are in eighty-nine,”’ said Doane crisply. 

After quite a long while there was a loud, smashing sound, 
as the heavy stone which Doane had brought from the beach 
burst in the door of bath-house eighty-nine. 

By the light of a match, he perceived a blue dress, some white 
things, a couple of long black things, and on the dressing-bench a 
pair of high-heeled slippers, very little. He gathered these be- 
longings delicately together and returned to the locked door of 
number thirteen. 

“Are you the right size to go with your feet?” he asked. “You 
stand on tiptoe, and I’ll hand you your clothes over the top of 


It's yours if you want it” 


the door. And I suppose you'd like me to 
hang round and let you out when you are 
dressed.” 

“You sure are kind.” 

“She’s a vulgar iittle monkey,” Doane 
thought, but he liked her voice. The little 
slippers, too, had had their appeal. 

i ‘Say, you don’t know the time, do you?” 

He struck a match, and his answer that it was nearly three 
o’clock was followed by complete silence. Presently, however, 
the sounds of dressing under difficulties were resumed, and he 
heard a murmur which sounded like, ‘“‘Thank God, I got curly 
hair.” 

A few minutes later, at her request, he had smashed in the 
aun of number thirteen and set her at liberty. 

There was a little light by now, and although Doane could 
not make out her features, he could see that she was slender and 
erect, and that her hair was not only curly but bobbed. 

“Where do you live?” he asked. 

She said: 

“Oh, it’s too late now. I ain’t goin’ home. Not now nor 
ever.” She seemed to. be laboring under an emotion made of 
courage and despair. Her mien had a set quality. “T got three 
dollars,” she said, ‘‘and before that’ s gone, I’ll have a job. 
You goin’ over to the trolley?” 

Doane said that he was. He could put her on a car and come 
back to deep water. There was plenty of time. oa 
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The lighted match illumined more than the scrap-iron—Doane's face, young, drawn, and haggard. He heard a 
girl's voice, plaintive, frightened, and near at hand. “Say,” it said; “help me, will you?” 


“But,” he said, “why not go home and explain?” 

“Because,” she said, “comin’ home from Coney, one time, 
there was a car derailed, and I didn’t get home till mornin’ and 
pa beat me black and blue. I ain’t got no mother. And yester- 
day I-starts out with a feller pa’s got no use for, and I ain’t goin’ 
home—that’s all. Pa wants me to marry a sheeny. Louis Rose- 
gold. And I don’t wanna.” 

Because of her high heels, she walked with short, mincing 
steps, and their progress was slow. 

“Say,” she asked suddenly, “what was you doin’ down to the 
beach this time o’ night?” 


“Me—why, I had a—a rendezvous.” 

“What’s that—a date?” 

“A kind of date.” 

“ And nobody showed up but little me.” She laughed. 

“Nobody did.” 

“T bet you’re mad.” 

“T’ll be mad when we get to the electric lights,” he said, “if I 
find that you are not as pretty as I think you are. What sort of 
job will you go after?” 

“Dunno. Ribbon-counter, glove-counter.” 

“What became of the young man you started out with?” 
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“He got fresh. And I guess I ain’t got much use for men. 1 
guess I’m modern.” 

It seemed very curious to Doane that, having said good-by to 
this world, his peaceful transit to another should be interrupted 
by an interlude in which he should converse with a person of a 
class with which he had never had any associations whatever. 

It was still dark, and he could see her features in profile. ‘The 
short nose was delicately cut. The chin was courageous. 

“Do you want to work?” 

“No. But I’d rather work than take a lickin’. And I got to do 
one thing or the other—or go back to the dock and tie a stone 
round my neck and jump overboard. -But, gee—I’d sooner take a 
lickin’ than drown. Bein’ alive ain’t so worse—just bein’ alive!” 

And it occurred to Doane, for the first tinfe in many days, 
that the mere fact of being alive did have its compensations. And 
he began to wonder if 
being dead is all that . 
it is cracked up to be. en 

They came to a low 
stone wall at the edge 
of a wood. Beyond 
was an electric light of 
high power, the trolley 
terminus, some build- 
ings—the beginning of 
the city. 

“T’ll sit here,” said 
the girl, And she 
perched herself on the 
top of the wall, and 
she laughed and said: 
“Just bein’ alive is 
nicer sittin’ than walk- 
in’ in high-heel slip- 
pers. Gee, but a girl’s 
a fool about her feet!” 

“This ‘just . being 
alive,’” said Doane, 
“isa happy thought.” 

For the first time, in 
what seemed ages and 
ages, he longed to 
speak about his own 
wretchedness to some 
other human being, 
and to receive sym- 
pathy. 

It was trying to 
grow light. She had 
a lovely skin, warm 
and bright with life 
and color. 

“You comin’ back to the city?” 

“No,” Doane said; “I am not.” 

“Funny,” she said, “us gettin’ acquainted like this. When 
you lit that match, I seen your face through a knot-hole, 
and knowed I could trust you.” 

“Tt is funny,” said Doane, “and the trolley will carry you off 
to the city, and I wonder what will become of you. I don’t think 
you'll ever come to any harm. Now’that I can see your face, I 
can read your future. You'll be a great.success, I think. What 
would you like to be if you could chodsé?) Where’ would you like 
to get? You say you are modern.” 

“T said it.” 

“You were just talking?” 

“T can cook lovely,” she said, “and mend, and that’s what I 
like, and havin’ fun sometimes, like swimmin’ and the movies. 
If I was to get where I’d like to get, I guess I’d get sweet on some 
feller that was sweet on me, and we’d work to have a home and— 
gee—I wonder when the next trolley is goin’ to show up.” 

It showed up in another ten minutes. And Doane knew that 
he could not go back to the recreation-pier to keep the rendezvous 
that he had made with Death. He would have liked to go 
back to the city with her. But he had no money. Only his 
gold watch. 

“We're saying good-by without any introduction,” he said. 
“What’s your name?” 

“Lucy McNab.” 

“Mine is Robert Doane. 


Lucy McNab thought of 

the mean little room that 

she had rented on an air- 
shaft three flights up 


: And—how about next Sunday? 
Will you meet me here at the trolley, at noon? I want to hear 


how you got on, and I’d like to tell you how I get on. You 
know, I’m horribly up against it—just as you are. Maybe I’d 


like to bother you a little with my troubles. 


You’ve got more 
pluck than I have—more savoir faire.” ; 
“More what?” 
“T'll tell you Sunday.” 
“How about that date you had down tc. 
like it to have me cuttin’ in?” ‘ 
“She won’t mind a bit, and perhaps I’ll tell you about her.” 


il 


the beach? How’ll she 


On the following Sunday, at a few minutes to noon, Robert 
Doane had drawn Lucy McNab’s arm through his and was 
escorting her into the leafy pastures of Pelham Bay Park. 

Had she a job? She had. Was she living at home? She was 
not. Did she like her job? She liked it well enough, but it hurt 

her feet.- Had:she taken 
cold the other night? 
Luckily not. 

On his watch, an im- 
ported split-hand repeat- 
er, Doane had raised 
seventy-five dollars. The 

_ lunch which he had in a 
~ box had been put up for 
him by Delmonico. 

She sat after lunch with 
her back against the 
‘stump of a:tree and her 
hands clasped below her 
knees. Doane lay upon 
his back, the brim of his 
hat pulled forward to 
shade his eyes. 

“Your flying at a job,” 
he said, “inspired me to 
go after one. A gentle- 
man in Greenwich has 
engaged me to drive his 

‘car. -I -start work to- 
morrow.” 

“You don’t look like a 
showfer. You look like 
you’d seen better days. 
That -suit. would look 
dandy if it was pressed. 
You said you was up 
againstit. Wasit booze?” 

Doane considered this 
question for a moment 
and laughed -suddenly 
and merrily, like a school- 


“It was,” he said, “al- 
most. ‘Drink: had a lot 
to do with it. You’ve 
heard of little boys being 
born with silver spoons 
in their mouths? I was. 
I had everything I 
wanted from the time I 
can remember wanting 
anything.. The reason I 
can be a chauffeur is that 
I’ve owned cars ever since 
there have been cars and 
I’ve picked up a good 
deal about the motors. 
Lucky, isn’t it?” 

“What become of the silver spoon?” 

“Tt got lost.” 

He turned his head a little more toward her. : 

“TI was engaged to be married,” he said gravely, “at the time 
the silver spoon was lost. I’d loved her for ever so long. I 
thought I could never stop loving her. But she was used to 
money and pretty things, and she couldn’t face life with a poor 
man, and so she threw me over. I thought taere was nothing 
left to live for—money gone—girl gone. The other night, when 
you asked me to help you, I was looking for something heavy to 
tie round my neck. I was going to drown myself. So, you see, 
you saved me. The reason I asked you out to-day was to tell 
you that, since you’ve given me my life, it belongs to you. I 
didn’t tell you the other night, because (Concluded om page 116) 
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HE man registered 
at the Hotel Car- 
dinal in Chicago 
as B. F. Johnson, 
of Philadelphia, and was as- 
signed to room 1056. He 
reserved the adjoining room, 
number 1058, for his friend, G. W. 
Andrews, of St. Louis, who would 
atrive that evening. After wnich, 
he walked briskly up Michigan 
Boulevard to the first smart shop 
whose show-windows displayed ap- 
parel for men. Entering that shop, 
he purchased a rain-coat and an 
overcoat. 

The purchaser asked that the two 
garments be packed ia the same box; 
he wanted a large box, and he wanted 
it very securely wrapped up and tied with plenty of stout cord, 
because he was going to ship the garments home by express when 
he left Chicago. They were to be delivered to him at room 
1056, Hotel Cardinal, that afternoon. 

“And, by the way, give me one of your labels, so I can paste 
it on the box and write my address on it when I ship the things 
home,” he added. 

The next day, at the luncheon-hour, three men sat in room 
1056 of tue Hotel Cardinal. One was the man who had registered 
as B. F. Johnson, of Philadelphia. Sometime before this, ke had 
used the name of John Wenham, and at that time he had worn 
a neatly pointed red beard. The beard was gone now, and that 
was a disadvantage. Without the beard, he looked more like 
a hawk—very cool, detached, a stranger to the inhibitions of 
fear and remorse. His business in the world was to circle the 
air with impassive, intently vigilant eye, and to pounce. But, 
in his way, he was very good-natured about it. In stature, he 
was hardly up to medium height, of wiry build, with sloping 
shoulders. 

The second person, registered as G. W. Andrews, of St. Louis, 
was somewhat younger and larger, an athletic-looking blond, 
with a tightly curled yellow mustache. He sat over on the lounge, 
with his legs curled under him, tailor-fashion, and one muscular 
hand full of chocolate-cream candies, his mouth full, also. He 
rarely spoke, but listened to the conversation with an expression 
of amusement. 

The third person in the room was Josiah Horrow, first vice- 
president of the Lumberman’s National Bank, well along in 


“We almost had old Borland's 

money once,” he reminded Mr. 

Horrow, with a smile. “I'm 

still ding that y, and 
I expect you are” 


middle age, of large frame and awkwardly built, with big hands 
and feet. Mr. Horrow was frowning nervously, and ill at ease. 

Sometime before this, he had come into unholy contact with 
the man who then called himself John Wenham in connection 
with a certain forged document purporting to be the last will 
and testament of Matthias Borland, deceased. Secretly, behind 
the scenes and in a manner that involved no risk to himself, Mr. 
Horrow had furthered that attempt of Wenham’s upon Matthias 
Borland’s millions. At the last moment, an impudent trespasser 
named Bodet, following the vocation of detective, had frustrated 
the scheme. And the frustration had given Mr. Horrow a pro- 
found shock. The banker had yielded himself to that unholy 
contact with John Wenham, or B. F. Johnson, because certain 
speculations had gone dismally wrong and he was in desperate 
need of a large sum of money. He was still in that desperate 
need; but 1t was with the greatest reluctance that he had allowed 
himself to be persuaded by G. W. Andrews, of St. Louis, to come 
over to the Hotel Cardinal and have a little confidential chat 
with his acquaintance, John Wenham—a chat that would be as 
safe as eating dinner at home, and vastly to his advantage. Mr. 
Horrow retained some of the prejudices cf his class. This contact 
with professed crooks made him nervous. He looked it—frown- 
ing, reluctant, ill at ease. 

But Wenham, or Johnson, was as completely at ease as though 
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he had been talking about buying calico or going to a ball 


e. 
“We almost had old Bcrland’s money once,” he reminded Mr. 
Horrow, with a smile. ‘I’m still needing that money, and I 
expect you are.”’ He didn’t press that point at the mcment, but 
not a flicker in the banker’s eyes escaped him. ‘When I was 
here before, I looked your bank over more or less. Not because 
I had anything in particular in mind just then,” he added 
amiably, “but it might come in handy sometime. It’s an old 
building.” 

In fact, the structure occupied by the Lumberman’s Bank 
had been erected directly after the great fire which, in October, 
1871, destroyed most of the town. The directors had frequently 
discussed building a more modern and suitable edifice; but the 
bank still held to its old quarters. 


OME wise man said 

that fact is stranger 
than fiction. He was con- 
Servative. Fact is so 
much stranger that few 
writers dare use it in fic- 
tion. These detective-stories 
are all based on fact—on 
amazingly ingenious 
crimes that are a matter 
of inside record—but it 
requires Mr. Payne’s sort 
of skill to make them 
such remarkable stories. 


“Ts a watchman always on 
guard there?” Wenham asked, 
as though that were the most inno- 
cent question in the world. Mr. 
Horrow’s frown deepened. “Of 
course,” Wenham reminded him, 
with the best-natured smile, 
“neither of us can lose anything 
by a little talk. I’m confident Il 
can put you in the way of a million 
and a half or more—all as easy 
and safe for you as rolling off a 
log. I'll talk it over with you, 

_and if you don’t like it, why, 
we'll just shake hands and let it 
drop.” 

That sounded very reasonable. 
Mr. Horrow nervously pinched his 
face and replied: 

“There’s always a watchman 
there except—just at present—for 
a little while Sunday afternoons. 
It’s summer-time, you know, and 
the streets full of people Sunday 
afternoons, anyway ;so we’ve been 
letting the day watchman go home 
to eat his Sunday dinner. He 
leaves at hzlf-past twelve and gets 
back at half-past two.” 

“Good!” said Wenham, with evi- 
dent satisfaction. “Of course, a 

watchman can usually be disposed of for a while easily enough. 
You can slip a knockout drop in nis beer, or you can tie him 
and gag him, or you can excite him by a street-fight, or you 
can bribe him. But it simplifies things not to have him there 
at all. 

“Now, Matthias Borland’s estate is something over six million 
dollars. I looked up the inventory. There’s a lot of bank stock 
and so on—stuff registered in his name that wouldn’t do anybody 
else any good. But there’s a big bunch of bonds—especia!ly 
government bonds. They wouldn’t do me much good, you know. 
If I walked into a broker’s office to sell a million dollars of govern- 
ment bonds, the broker would want to know who 1 am—ask 
for references and so fcrth. But a man in your position—why, 
yeu could sell a cart-load of government bonds without attract- 
ing any particular attention. Coming from you, 1t would be 
taken:as a matter of course. In other words, Mr. Hotrow, there's 
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stuff in that Borland estate that’s worth probably a million and 
a half to you—maybe more—while it would be worth very little 
to me, because I couldn’t dispose of it. 

“Finally—when the thing is all settled up—the bigger part 
of that estate is going to some school or other—philanthropy, 
you know. It’s scandalous to waste good money that way. 
You could use it to better advantage. I suppose,” he added, 
“that the securities belonging to the Borland estate are still down- 
stairs there in your safe-deposit vault.” 

Mr. Horrow folded and unfolded his hands and replied, 

“They are.” 

“By the terms of the will,” Wenham continued, “they are 
in the custody of bis widow until the arrangements have 
finally been made for turning them cver tc this philanthropic 
business. Are they in one box down there, or more than 
one?” 

“Mrs. Borland,” the reluctant banker replied, “has a very 
large box. Formerly, the bank itself used that box. But Mr. 
Borland had a big bundle of stuff; so we turned that big box over 
to him. His widow still uses it.” 

“Does it lock with a key or with a combination lock?”” Wenham 
asked. 

“Our safe-deposit vault,” said Mr. Horrow, “was about the 


‘first one to be built in Chi- 


cago after the fire. We've 
enlarged it since then, but 
part of it is rather old-fash- ‘\ | 
ioned. Mrs. Borland’s box 
has a combination lock with 
four numbers. She knows 
two of the numbers and the 
guard knows two. It 
takes both of them, turn- 
ing the knob one after the 
other, to unlock it.” 

“Easy as falling off a 
log,”” Wenham comment- 
ed, with a pleased smile. 
“The bank-records show 


Undoubtedly you can 
take a look at those rec- 
ords any time you like. 
And the bank hand! 
Mrs. Borland’s busine:-, 
Mr. Horrow. Of course, 
you could find a good ex- 
cuse for getting her to the 
bank and stepping down to 
the safe-deposit vault with 
her. And you could be stand- 
ing near, with the tail of 
your eye on the knob, while 


she and the guard worked the 
combination. A blind man 
could pick up at least one of 


her numbers by watching 
that way. I’m sure you 
could pick up both of them 
with no trouble at all. But 


say you couldn’t.”. Wenham 
then turned with an appre- 
ciative smile to the blond, 


athletic young man who was 
curled up on the lounge 
munching chocolate creams 
with an amused air. “Joe, 
here, is a genius at locks. 
No man in the country can 
beat him at that.” 

The man on the lounge, 
his mouth full of candy, 
laughed modestly at the 
compliment. 

“Probably that combina- 
tion hasn’t been changed in 
years,” Wenham went on. 
“‘A lock gets a bit wornin time. A man like Joe, with 
a sensitive ear and touch, could work out that combination from 
the ground up if he could take a week at it. Give him three of the 
numbers, and he’ll find the fourth in no time. Wemust arrange to 
let Joe look that vault over and examine the lock on its door.” 


Bodet was regarding 
Horrow very gravely 
indeed, and thinking 
of a woman who had 
said, “Leave it to 
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Mr. Horrow stirred nervously, frowning, and Wenham hastened 
to reassure him. 

“Perfectly easy and safe, Mr. Horrow; no risk to you at all. 
Joe and I will call on you at the bank. We'll be a couple of 
country bankers from Iowa or Colorado—small-town correspon- 
dents of the Lumberman’s National. We’ve come to Chicago 
for the first time and we want to see the sights. We want to see 
your bank. That’s common enough. You'll show us around 
the bank. You’ll show us the safe-deposit vaults. Joe will be 
right curious about that; he’ll want to see how it works. While 
you and I stand by, chatting, one of the guards will show him 
the locks and so on. Easy and safe for you as rolling off a log. 
The bank closes for business at one o’clock Saturday, but people 
are always coming in and going out after the bank has closed for 
regular business. I suppose they come and go by that base- 
ment door near the alley on the north side of the building?” 

The banker nodded and remarked: 

“We use all of the basement except that shoe shop up in front. 
There’s a long-term lease on that or we’d be using it, too. The 
safe-deposit vault is down there, and the foreign-exchange de- 
partment, and three storage-rooms for files and stationery and 
soon. They’re dark and not well ventilated.” 

“The furnace-room and coal-cellar are in a sub-basement, I 
suppose?” Wenham suggested; and the banker nodded. ‘‘You’re 
often in the bank after one o’clock Saturday?’’ Wenham asked. 

“Ves,” Mr. Horrow admitted, and, with a certain bitter 
tinge, he added: “‘I stick pretty close to the job nowadays. My 
wife and daughter are at the seashore, anyway.” But the real 
reason of his sticking very close to the job 
and for that bitter edge in his voice was that 
a man with a defalcation of more than a mil- 
lion dollars to cover up had to keep a very 
vigilant watch. 

“But by four o’clock or so of a Saturday 
afternoon, I suppose the clerks have mostly 
cleared out,” said Wenham. 

“Usually—by four o’clock,” Mr. Horrow 
replied. 

“And when does the safe-deposit vault shut 
up Saturday afternoon?”’ Wenham asked. 

“Three o’clock usually—sometimes _half- 
past.” 

“Good!” said Wenham. “All you have 
to do is to see that the time-lock isn’t put 
on the vault until half-past three on a par- 
ticular Saturday afternoon. You'll be busy 
in the bank that Saturday afternoon. A little 
after three, Joe and I will call on you again— 
your country-bank friends. Ill have a big 
envelop—some valuable papers that I want 
to leave for safekeeping until Monday morn- 
ing. You'll take us down to the safe-deposit 
vault. No doubt you’ve got a box there 
yourself, or the bank has got 
one, that I can leave the 
papersin. The vault will be 
about ready to shut up then— 
probably nobody there except 
a guard or two. You and I 
will get to talking about the 
vault. I'll know the questions 
to ask. We'll get the guard, 
or both guards, busy showing 
me what I want to know. Joe 
will be gawking around. He’ll 
change the time-lock so it will 
release at half-past twelve 
Sunday instead of half-past 
eight Monday. It’s the mer- 
est motion of a finger. We'll 
keep those guards busy until 
Lf we all step out of the vault. 

Don’t worry, Mr. Horrow; it’s 

perfectly easy—simple as fall- 

ing off a log. ‘We'll go up-stairs to your office with you 

and talk some more until the bank is empty except for the 

- watchman—although half a dozen others wouldn’t hurt atall. 

Then we'll go down-stairs to leave by the basement door. And 

you'll slip Joe and me into one of those dark, unventilated 

storerooms. Nothing easier. You can depend on our keeping 

still there, for our own necks are in a halter. You see, Mr. 
Horrow, that leaves the trump-card in your hands.” 
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Ives out of his face, and he was answering 


A sweet tone struck his ear; at once the lines of irritation 


most amiably, “Yes, Mrs. Borland; this is Bodet™ 


Mr. Horrow seemed not to see it, and Wenham explained: 

“ At half-past twelve Sunday, or as soon as the watchman goes 
to his dinner, Joe and I will be alone in the bank. The time-lock 
on the safe-deposit vault has released. But we don’t know the com- 
bination to the vault door, or any of the numbers of Mrs. Bor- 
land’s combination. We can’t get in without blowing up the vault, 
and we might as well blow our own heads off—at midday, with 
people in the streets. We can’t touch the box until you say so. 


“You have a little errand at the bank that Sunday. You 
stroll around to the bank at a quarter to one, say, and let your- 
self in at the basement door and come to the safe-deposit vault. 
You know the combination to the vault door. You unlock it. 
We can’t stir a finger without you. We open the Borland box.’ 
You take out what you want. It will make quite a big bun- 
dle. I judged you wouldn’t want to just stick the stuff in your 
own box there, so I bought me some clothes.” ‘ 
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Smiling broadly, Wenham went over to the closet and returned 
with a big pasteboard box, such as tailors use to pack clothes 
in. It was securely wrapped and tied, and bore the label of a 
well-known Michigan Boulevard shop with an address to Mr. 
B. F. Johnson, Room 1056, Hotel Cardinal. As he sat down, 
cherishing the box on his knees, Wenham laughed as though he 
considered the box rather a masterpiece. 

“This is full of old newspapers now, Mr. Harrow,” he ex- 
plained. ‘I'll paste on a new label, direct it to you at the bank, 
and it will be deiivered to you that Saturday—a perfectly innocent 
package of clothes or something or other that you’ve been buying. 
You'll tell the delivery-man to set it in a corner of your office. 
We'll put the Borland bonds in this box and tie it up just as you 
seeit now. If you like, you can drive up to the bank that Sunday 
in vovr automobile and take the box home with you. Or you 
can just leave it sitting in the corner of your office until Monday, 
or whenever you want to begin disposing of the stuff. On Sunday 
afternoon, I will step out of the basement door, empty-handed. 
Nothing to attract attention about that. Pretty soon, Joe will 
step out empty-handed and go the other way. Then you can 
walk out empty-handed, or with the box under your arm, and 
drive off in your car, as you like. It’s as safe as rolling off a 
log. Maybe a week or two will pass before Mrs. 

: Borland examines her box. What clue is left?” 
He waited a moment, as though inviting criti- 


“We go out empty-handed, Mr. Horrow— 
Joe and Ido. We get absolutely nothing. One 
week later, when all has gone well, you pay us 
three hundred thousand dollars in cash. You 
will have taken enough 
of those Borland bonds 
so you can afford to. 
The point is, Mr. Hor- 
row, those bonds are 
worth nothing to me. 
’ The risk of trying to 
dispose of them would 
be too great. They’re 
worth a fortune to 
you. We'll get them 
for you, and you pay 
us for it. You take 
no risk at all.” 

Mr. Horrow could 
not see any particular 
weak point in the 
scheme, but he felt a 
helpless sort of fear of 
falling further into 
Wenham’s toils. Des- 
perate and bedeviled 
as he was, he shied off 
from that, saying, 

“Tl have to think 
this over.” 

Without urging him 
any further at the mo- 
ment, Wenham let 
him go—feeling satis- 
fied that he must final- 
ly take up with the 
plan. On the way back 
to the bank, Mr. Hor 
row suffered a deep 
mental and nervous 
agitation. His situa- 
tion was desperate. 
Disclosure of his em- 
bezzlement might come any min- 
ute. He thought Wenham 
guessed what a hole he was in, 
and he was afraid of Wenham. 

In his agitation, he thought of 

Bodet, the detective, who knew somethin 

about his unholy contact with Wenham in 

that matter of the forged will. He could go to 

Bodet and tell him that the person who cnce 

called himself John Wenham was then in room 

1056 at the Hotel Cardinal. Bodet would 

immediately jay that person by the heels. But, then, Wen- 
ham might tell Bodet all about that will business and so 


start a train of investigation that would blow Josiah Horrow 
sky-high. Going to Bodet was the nearest to an open and 
honorable course, but he dared not do it. 

The following afternoon, Wenham telephoned him. 

“This is Mr. Johnson—B. F. Johnson, of Philadelphia,” he 
said suavely over the phone. “I hope you’ve decided to buy 
that stock.” : 

And the bedeviled banker blurted back: 

“No; I’ve decided to have nothing whatever to do with it. 
Absolutely nothing.” With that, he hung up the receiver. 

Having heard that message, Wenham looked thoughtful for 
a moment—not angry, but just thoughtful. 

‘“‘He’s shy; says, ‘Absolutely no,’” he reported to his blond, 
athletic-looking companion. ‘‘‘Absolutely no.’” He grinned as 
he added, “‘Probably he hasn’t much confidence in us.” 

The banker’s message sounded conclusive enough, and was, 
in fact, a great disappointment to John Wenham. But coming 
to Chicago at all involved sticking his neck in a noose. He had 
come for some of Matthias Borland’s millions, and he hadn’t 
the slightest idea of giving up until he had to. After some further 
deliberation, he observed coolly, 

““We'll have to give him the gaff a bit.” 
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They deliberated upon the best means of doing that. Wenham 
knew that Abram Hodge, an old friend and associate of Mat- 
thias Borland, was president of the Lumberman’s Bank, but no 
longer took a very active hand in its management, the active 
management devolving a good deal upon Josiah Horrow. They 
decided to drop Mr. Hodgean anonymous letter signed, “A Friend 
Who Knows,” warning him to overhaul Mr. 

Horrow’s affairs at the bank. Probably 
Mr. Hodge would show it to Mr. Horrow 
with that indignation which honorable men 
feel for anonymous attacks. But they could 
also send a similar letter to Mrs. Borland, 
who, at present, represented her deceased 


Mrs. Borland had sent for him—finally—to show him an 


anonymous note that had come in the forenoon's mail 


husband’s large stock-holdings in the bank. A woman would 
be pretty sure to show the letter to Hodge or Horrow or both 
of them. If that didn’t bring satisfactory results, they could 


send some communications to the bank-examiner and to other 
directors—all for the purpose of indicating to Mr. Horrow that 
his hole was caving in on him and he’d best get out of it quickly. 
This decision was taken on a Tuesday afternoon. 

The next day, when Ben Bodet, hunter of men, stepped into 
his lodging, his unhandsome face was screwed up in a scowl of 
affliction. The lodging consisted of sitting-room, bedroom, and 
bath in the twelfth story of the Carman Building, on Michigan 
Boulevard. It was furnished in a disconcerting fashion. Once 
in a while, Bodet chanced to see a piece of furniture that struck 
his fancy; whereupon he bought it regardless of whether or not 
he had any particular need of it or of its suitableness to his apart- 
ment. A ponderous table of curiously carved walnut, much too 

large for that environment, stood in the middle 
of the sitting-room. The memorandum-calendar 
upon it said, “Wednesday, July 26.” The 
globular glass clock which 
Bodet had bought because 
{4 its fat face looked so idiotic 
said a quarter to five. There 
was no thermometer, but 
none was needed. Bodet’s 
soft collar and even the 
bosom of his limp shirt 
were stained with perspira- 
tion. The sitting-room, 
whose windows vainly 
gaped for a lake breeze, 
was like an oven. The 
lodger’s scowl was partly 
over the weather and part- 
ly an expression of right- 
eous indignation against a 
gang of bank-crooks who 
had been robbing him of 
his expected vacation in 
the Northern woods. Only 
two ideas gave him satié- 
faction. One was the idea 
of what he had just done 
to those bank-crooks. The 
other was the idea of a 
bath. He hastened to the 
bathroom, opened the cold- 
water faucet and raised his 
hand to undo his necktie. 
His impatient fingers closed 
on the bedraggled collar 
when the telephone-bell 
rang. 

Whereupon his face 
screwed: up in a scowl of 
deeper affliction. But the 

bell rang again, ruthlessly. In that 
situation, the person at the other 
end of the wire might have ex- 
pected scant courtesy, and his 
growled, ‘‘Yes?” as he took down 
the receiver promised as much. 
But a sweet tone struck his ear; at 
once the lines of irritation smoothed 
themselves out of his face, and he 
was answering most amiably, 

“Yes, Mrs. Borland; this is Bodet.” 

Fifteen minutes later, bathless, sweaty, and ‘baggy, 
he was entering a prim-looking four-story residence on 
the North Side. It was dim inside after the glare of 
the street, and cool. The woman who waited for him 
in the living-room was dressed in white, and, as the 
odor of a rose makes one think of beauty, her appear- 
ance made one think of fragance. 

Mrs. Borland. had sent for him—finally—to show 
him an anonymous note that had come in the fore- 
noon’s mail. She put it in his hand, and he read: 


It will pay you to have Josiah Horrow’s affairs at the Lumberman’s 
National Bank investigated very carefully. 
A Frienp Wao Knows. 


Having read it, Bodet looked at her, and, for moment, the 
eyes of the man and the woman carried on a little conversation 
without words. There wasasecret between them. Some clever 
rogues, led by one who called himself John Wenham, had at- 
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tempted to lay hands on her late husband’s fortune by means of 


a forged will. Josiah Horrow had misled her about that putative 


will. There was nothing on record against him; nothing could 
be proved; ali the same, he had misled her. Only she and Bodet, 
who had detected the imposture in time, knew of the secret rdéle 
Mr. Horrow had played in the affair. As Horrow had committed 
no crime that the statutes recognize, she had said, ‘‘ Leave it to 
Providence,” adding, with a kind of wistful pity and with com- 
plete feminine inconsequence’ “I know his wife and daughter, 
Mr. Bodet. I am sure they are good women.” 

The little wordless conversation was about that secret. Her 
eyes fell—perhaps with some little confusion or humility—for 
he had not at all approved of her course respecting Mr. Horrow’s 
secret réle in that will business. 

“I thought you ought to know about this note,” she said, 
and added, smiling, ““I wanted to hear what you made of it.” 

Bodet had noticed, by the postmark on the envelop, that the 
letter had been mailed in the down-town district of Chicago the 
afternoon before; but he had no intention of letting Mrs. Borland 
hear what he made of it. He could respect or even reverence 
the tenderness and pity that played their part in making her as 
fragrant to one’s mind as a rose is to one’s nose, but leaving 
things to Providence wasn’t exactly in his line of trade. An 
hypothesis had promptly occurred to him, and he didn’t propose 
to have soft-hearted Mrs. Boriand intervening. _ He merely said 
he would think it over and see what he could make of it. 

It was not until Thursday morning that Mr. Hodge showed 
Josiah Horrow his anonymous note, mentioning that Mrs. 
Borland had received one like it, and expressing, with generous 
warmth, the opinion that they were undoubtedly written by some 
dirty blackguard. However, he thought Mr. Horrow ought to 
be warned that such a dirty blackguard was on his trail, so that he 
might perhaps runs the rascal to earth. But Mr. Horrow had 
also received an anonymous note on the same kind of stationery, 
which said, “‘That stock is still for sale.” So he had no doubt as 
to where the rascal was to be found. As soon as he was alone, he 
called up room 1056 at the Hotel Cardinal. 

That afternoon, two country bankers from Colorado called on 
him and he showed them over the premises. The younger one 
was especially interested in the safe-deposit vault, which an 
obliging guard exhibited to him in detail. 

On Friday, Mrs. Borland came to the bank to attend to a 
matter of business to which Mr. Horrow had called her att@ftion. 
Mr. Horrow accompanied her down-stairs to the safe-deposit 
vault and stood not far off while she and the guard unlocked her 
big strong box. 

Shortly before noon, Saturday, a large pasteboard box, securely 
wrapped and bearing the label of a well-known Michigan 
vard shop, was delivered to Mr. Horrow at his office in the bank. 
That afternoon, the two country bankers from Colorado called 
again. One of them had an envelop of valuable papers to leave 
over Sunday in the safe-deposit vault. 

At a quarter to one on Sunday, Mr. Horrow, walking over 
from his club on Michigan Boulevard, applied his latch-key to 
the basement door near the alley in the smoke-crusted old build- 
ing occupied by the Lumberman’s National Bank. 

But the door did not yield; it was bolted on the inside. That 
jangled his nérves. This was broad midday of a summer Sun- 
day. The town was shut up as to business; yet people were 
passing along the street in both directions; vehicles were going 
by. All they could see was simply the vice-president letting 
himself into the basement door with a pass-key, which was noth- 
ing to excite anybody’s comment or suspicion. Yet the bolted 
door jangled his nerves fairly as though a shot had been fired, 
and he gave an impatient shake at the knob as though he were 
being pursued. The door swung back at once, the blond athletic 
man opening it from the inside. 

“T slipped the bolt after the watchman left,” he explained. 
i thought possibly somebody else with a pass-key might come 

ong.” 

Horrow himself hadn’t thought of that. It was very improb- 
able; yet the point might as well be covered. 

“We're all ready for you,” the blond man went on, as he closed 
the door behind Mr. Horrow and felt for the bolt, looking at the 
banker the while. ‘It will take hardly fifteen minutes now. 
You'll be in time for lunch.” MHeslipped a hand under the 
banker’s arm and they went back to the safe-deposit vault. 

There was an office, or ante-room, in front of the vault proper. 
On one side of this office were half a dozen small rooms to which 
safety-box renters might retire and examine their securities at 
leisure. On the other side, thick bars of burnished steel, running 
from floor to ceiling, guarded the vault itself. Wenham stood in 


The Perfect Plan 


the office, at ease and smiling good-naturedly as the banker 
stepped in, as though they were engaged in the most innocent 
of occupations. On the table at which he stood lay the big 
‘pasteboard box, unwrapped and open, ready to receive the Bor- 
land bonds. 

Wenham and the blond man who was registered at the hotel 
as G. W. Andrews stood back in scrupulous good faith while 
Mr. Horrow approached the massive door through which one 
passed the burnished barrier to the vault. In spite of himself, 
the banker’s hand shook so that he had to work the combination 
twice over. He got it the second time, however; the’ bolts 
clicked. Tugging at the handle, he swung the ponderous door 
back. The vault stood open before them. - All three entered it: 


Mr. Horrow, in fact, had all four of the numbers of Mrs. Bor: : 


land’s combination. In a moment, the big iron receptacle lay 
at their feet. 

“In there,”’ said Wenham, with a nod toward the table in the 
office. There, he'and Joe lugging the heavy box, they went, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Horrow. They set their box on the table, glanced 
at the banker, and again, with scrupulous good faith, moved 
back a bit, while Mr. Horrow stepped up to the table. 

Before him, open to his hand, lay the Borland fortune—some 
six million dollars. Part of it was in a form that made stealing 
unprofitable—stock certificates and the like that could not be 
negotiated. But part of it was stuff that he could dispose of. 
He knew exactly what he wanted and proceeded to delve in the 
box for it, in breathless haste. As his trembling, rummaging 
hands turned up a bundle of securities that he could use, he 
tossed that bundle into the open pasteboard box. With all his 
haste, it took more time than the fifteen minutes which the 
blond person had mentioned. 

Finally, he paused and wiped his sweaty brow. ‘There was a 
heap of folded papers in the pasteboard box, and the contents 
of the iron box was in disorder. Still B. F. Johnson and G. W. 
Andrews honorably stood back; in fact, they had sat down at 
the other side of the office, leaving it all to him. Mr. Horrow 
took a full breath and proceeded, with the same haste, to. put 
the contents of Mrs. Borland’s box in better order. He then 
arranged the heaped securities in the pasteboard box in more 
symmetrical fashion, so that the box-cover would fit snugly down 
upon them. Only then did his honorable confederates come for- 
ward to help him. While he stood by, drawing short, irregular, 
subdued breaths, with perspiration on his forehead, they fitted 
the cover on the pasteboard box for him, put the heavy wrapping- 
paper round it, and replaced the cord. 

G. W. Andrews was retying the first knot when a gruff voice 
behind them said, 

““What’s this?” 

They turned, all three of them, and saw in the doorway a.tall 
and burly figure in police uniform—a lieutenant, as the gilded 
cap showed. Mr. Horrow could not have moved or spoken if 
his life had depended on it. 

‘Basement door didn’t look quite shut,’ said the lieutenant. 
“J found it wasn’t locked and came in. What’s going on here?” 
His eyes were decidedly suspicious; his tone was decidedly 
truculent. 

“This is Mr. Horrow, vice-president of the bank,” said Wen- 
ham, suavely. . 

The lieutenant’s suspicious eves examined the ashen banker 
a moment. 

“TI don’t know Mr. Horrow,” he said truculently. “But I 
can get somebody here that does in a few minutes.” He stepped 
toward the telephone. 

‘““Maybe you know Mr. 
suggested. 

“Yes; I know Mr. Hodge,” the lieutenant admitted. 

“Well, he’s right in there; look for yourself,” said Andrews, 
pointing to the door of one of the little private rooms for box- 
renters. The lieutenant eyed the speaker an instant after the 
manner of a big, vigilant fighting dog; then, secure in his invin- 
cible authority, he stepped toward the indicated door, which 
was ajar the fraction of aninch. As he put forth his hand, An- 
drews was after him, crouching, swift and catlike. Mr. Horrow’s 
staring eyes saw the blond man’s hand go under his coat tail 
and come out holding a black object. As the lieutenant pushed 
the door open, Andrews leaped and struck him mightily on the 
back of the head with the butt of a heavy black revolver. The 
lieutenant went down like a felled ox, pitching forward into the 
room and falling on his face. Andrews sprang on top of him and 
struck furiously again and again. 

‘*Hold on!” Wenham cried, and ran forward and seized the 
flail-like arm. There was a little struggle (Continued on page 111) 


Hodge, the president,” Andrews 
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'ARGARET LAWRENCE, who was the bright ] light, last 
of “Tea for Three,” has an equally congenial r6le this season—that of t 
scintillating heroine of a new comedy, ‘Wedding Bells,” a big success in New York. 
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LORES came to New York from England as a dressmaker's model, but her 
superb figure and great beauty soon placed her with the “ Ziegfeld Follies,” and 
she is now one of the star attractions of the Danse de Follies’ “‘ Nine o’Clock Frolic.” 
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ILADYSCALDWELL 
is the charming ingénue 
soprano of the American 
Singers Company, whose 
itions of famous 
rettas have delighted the New 
York public this season. 
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LEITZEL is wonderful 
aerial gymnast who does marvelous 
and ring at the “ Mid- 

night Frolic,” New York. She comes 
from Prague, and her mother is one 
of the best known acrobats in Europe. 
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The fasci- 
nating .love-. . 
story of a: 
care-free 
seekers for. 
Spanish gold. 
Dana 


Burnet. 
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He had hound the treasure!. He had stumbled upon the wreck of a Spanish galleon, esitel 
‘S these three hundred years in the sand! He had struck his head on a fortune! : 


ENJAMIN HILL was a shoe-clerk in. Newman’s depart- 
ment store, Fifth Avenue, New York. He was thirty 


years’ old:-- “He had light-blue eyes and brown hair, . 


which he wore neatly parted in the middle. His face 


was round, his expression pleasant and obliging. He wore sober 


blue-serge suits, or, occasionally, something in dark gray. 

ties were cheap, tasty, unassuming. His shoes were of a genteel 
black, and, while they never seemed new, were always well pol- 
ished. He was five feet eleven inches tall, and had just enough 
fat about his waist to he respectable without being conspicuous. 

Benjamin had been born in a small up-state village on the 

edge of a fresh-water lake, had been left an orphan at the age of 
fifteen, and, after a year of suffering at the hands of local charity, 
had run off to New York to make his own way. 
_ He had had rather a frightful time of it. He had encountered, 
in a few short moaths, hunger, cold, want, poverty, loneliness, 
and fear—those weights that press upon the human soul and 
crush the excess independence out of it. Starvation has caused 
a revolution here and there; but how many revolutions has not 
the fear of starvation prevented? 

At last, Benjamin Hill had been taken on at Newman’s as a door- 
boy. It was his duty to stand in the vestibule, dressed in a blue 
uniform with brass buttons, and twirl the revolving doors for in- 
coming and outgoing customers. By continual watchfulness, he 
had managed to work his way into the great store itself, and 
eventually into the shoe department. 

He was very contented there. He became an excellent sales- 
man. He had a way of rubbing his hands, bowing to a prospec- 
tive purchaser, and saying, “What can I do for you to-day, sir?” 


Lilustrated by P. A. Carter 


head and stooping a little more each year—and, at the end ofit, 
would have saved enough money to pay for a good funeral and 
a solid, substantia] (but inconspicuous) shaft in’ the cemetery. 


Or, if he lived long enough, he might retire on a pension, for this . 


was in the day of social and economic enlightenment; when the 
proprietors of great businesses had come to accept the once 
heretical doctrine that kindness to the employed pays dividends. 

Benjamin lived in Brooklyn, in one of those old brownstone 
boarding-houses that contrive to give an air of respectability 
without charging too much for it. “Benjamin’s boarding-house 
was located near the water-front, and to reach it he traveled in 
the subway, which he rather enjoyed, except on hot summer days 
when the air was very bad. The subway was always crowded, 
and Benjamin liked crowds. That is, he felt safe in them. 

This feeling of safety was to Benjamin the most practical 
state of happiness that life could offer him. In earlier days, he 
had searched himself with painful thoroughness to discover any 
talent or ability that might mark him as one destined for a 
career. He had discovered none. Thereupon, he had scurried 
to safety, taking refuge in obscurity, in being anonymous, in 
covering himself with the mantle of the crowd. 

Occasionally, it is true, he had moments in which he suffered 
a dreadful depression. At such times, a sort of cloud descended 
upon his spirit, confusing and distorting the world about him. 


He felt himself to be a victim of that which he could not name, ~ 
and would experience agonizing emotions of rebellion and re- ° 


sentment. Once, indeed, in one of these strange spells of his, 


that was quite irresistible. In the natural course of events, he ° 
would have gone on being a shoe-clerk all his life—getiing a gray - 
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he had very nearly married a girl he knew—a girl who worked 
in the perfumery department at Newman’s, and who invariably 
smelled of sweet and exotic scents. This fragrance had got into 
Benjamin’s nostrils, and he had gone to the girl’s mother with 
an offer of marriage; but the mother, after minute inquiries as 
to his prospects, the amount of money he was making, and so 
forth, had firmly rejected his proposal. So he had returned to 
the accustomed odor of shoe-leather—and afterward was glad 
he had not married the girl, who turned out to be frivolous, 
vain, and extravagant. 

One will understand from this that there was a queer streak 
in Benjamin. He himself realized it, and did his best to elimi- 
nate from his nature all unorthodox longings, aspirations, and 
yearnings which might serve to befog the clear course of his 
existence as a shoe-clerk. These vague, visionary lapses he recog- 
nized-as a trait of his youth. In his boyhood, he had dreamed 
impossible dreams, had entertained the wild and wistful hope 
that life might prove interesting, vivid, tuneful, handsome of 
aspect. Life had proved a drudgery mildly bearable, yet the 
visions still haunted him. They never do fade quite out of the 
soul, those fantastic visions of youth. 

It was a sharp, snowy evening toward the end of December. 
As Benjamin, in company with hundreds of other clerks, emerged 
‘ from the employees’ exit of Newman’s, a*biting wind nipped his 
cheek. He glanced instinctively at his fellow workers. They 
were all turning up their coat collars and saying: ‘Whew! 
Cold night!” 

Benjamin turned up his coat collar, said: “Whew! Cold 
night!” and, turning east, walked briskly toward the subway 
station at Thirty-third Street and Park Avenue. There, in the 
kiosk entrance, he bought his usual evening paper. 

Once in the train, he began the perusal of his paper. At 
Fourteenth Street, he changed to an express, raced a fat man 
with bundles for the only seat in the car, secured it, and went on 
reading his paper. Having finished with the news (which was 
all in the head-lines, anyway), he turned to the back page, 
where- he found an article entitled: ““Famcus Treasures Lost 
at Sea.”” 

This he read with an enjoyment based largely upon that 
queer streak in his nature. He had always relished romantic 
stories of the sea. Toward the end of the article, he came upon 
the following paragraph: 


ish galleons, carrying 


About three centuries ago, a fleet of S 
passengers from Mexico, and heavily laden with gold and silver bullion, 
ornaments, jewels, and so forth, was wrecked upon the west coast of 
Florida. The passengers were almost all drowned and the treasure 
totally lost. To this day, somewhere among the bays and keys of the 
Florida coast lies buried an incalculable fortune of Spanish gold. 


“Borough Hall!” shouted the guard. ‘Borough Hall!” 

Benjamin rose from his seat, entered the current of people 
surging toward the exit, and was ejected automatically from the 
train. As he stepped into the street, he saw the snow beating 
down and the lights of the shop windows shining mistily through 
it. “Spanish gold!” he said aloud, and then looked about in 
embarrassment, hoping that no one had heard him. It was 
such an absurd thing to say. 

Nevertheless, the phrase stuck in his mind. Several times on 
the way to his boarding-house, he found himself repeating it. 
That night, at dinner, he mentioned the lost treasure to the 
elderly spinster who sat opposite him at table. 

“Seems strange, doesn’t it,” said Benjamin, in his pleasant, 
clerkly manner, “to think of all that gold lying buried in the 
sand?’ 

“Well, I don’t know,” replied the seamstress cautiously. 
“They say Florida’s a wonderful state. I had an aunt who died 
there. But I should think,” she added, reverting suddenly to 
the original subject of discourse, “I should think they’d have 
found that treasure by this time if there was anything to it.” 

“The trouble is,” said Benjamin, ‘‘they haven’t gone at the 
job systematically. Now, if J were doing it 4g 

If he were doing it, indeed! The very thought was preposter- 
ous. Yet he pursued it, elaborating his plan, which had popped 
into his head on the instant, for the secret delight it caused him. 
His plan was rudimentary. He would take a boat, and a good 
pickax, and go tapping his way down the Florida coast until he 
struck a foundered galleon—— 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the seamstress. ‘I had no idea it was 
so simple. Then you can buy an orange grove and marry and 
settle down. But if you have children, you must look out for 
the alligators—-—” 

The next day, during a lull in the affairs of the shoe depart- 


ment, Benjamin repeated his ‘plan to the senior clerk, who 


. “Better stick to shoes, Benjamin,’ he quavered. ‘Gold is 

money, and money is only meant for the few. Only for the few, 
Benjamin. That’s the way the Lord arranged it.” 
- But Benjamin continued to talk about the treasure and his 
scheme for recovering it. The idea took hold of his mind, be- 
came an obsession with him. He dreamed at night of Spanish 
gold. He conversed upon the subject at every opportunity. 
He buttonholed his friends in the shoe department until they 
pronounced him a veritable bore. Nor could doubt or derision 
shake him. He had verified the newspaper account by digging 
through several histories of Florida. The treasure was there, 
only waiting for the man to find it. Spanish gold! 

One night, Benjamin could not sleep for thinking of the 
treasure. He got up, dressed, and stole out of his boarding- 
house. He walked along the Heights to Montague Street, and 
thence down to the water-front. At one of the piers a ship lay 
with her masts against the sky. There were lights on, the dock 
and a rattle of winches and the scraping sound of coal being 
poured into her bunkers.. Benjamin accosted a drowsy watchman. 

“When does this ship sail?” 

“To-morrow noon.”’. 

“Where is she bound to?” 

“Jacksonville, Havana, Colon.” 

she carry passengers?.” 

‘ ure! - 

“Thank you.” 

The watchman gave a sleepy grunt. Benjamin turned, and 
walked back up Montague Street until he came to the bank 
where he kept his modest fortune. He had saved nine hundred 
dollars in fourteen years. It was to have seen him decently into 
his grave. ; 

The bank was a handsome, massive structure of white stone. 
It covered a city block." How solid it‘looked! Not graceful and 
poetical, like a ship, but solemn, important, almost sacred. 
Standing there in substantial magnificence beneath the stars, 
it had the air of atemple. So many of our bank buildings have! 

“A man has only a little time to live,”, muttered Benjamin, 
as he walked slowly back to look at the ship again. “A little 
time to live,” he repeated, and smacked his lips over it, as though 
he had tasted savory food. ‘Spanish gold!” whispered the wind 
that swept up from the docks. 

He retraced his steps like a sentry pacing a beat. He stood 
before the white temple where his money was, and a kind of 
ecstasy descended upon him. Then, suddenly, a light was blush- 
ing the street, sweeping back the shadows. He realized that it 
was morning. He went into a cafeteria and ate breakfast. He 
read a newspaper. He walked about impatiently, glancing con- 
tinually at his watch. 

At nine o’clock, the doors of the bank were opened. Benjamin 
went in, trembling, and wrote a check for all his money. This he 
presented at the paying-teller’s window. There was no line at 
the window. He felt queer and naked and greatly excited. 

“You are closing out your account, Mr. Hill?” 

“Yes—if you please—yes, I am,” said Benjamin, trying to keep 
his voice steady. 

The teller, with an imperturbable air, paid him the money. 
Benjamin’s hand shook as he placed the bills in his wallet. 

At noon that day, a ship sailed out of the harbor, southward 
bound, and at about the same hour, the manager of the shoe 
department at Newman’s remarked to the senior clerk: 

“T can’t understand it. He hasn’t missed a day in fourteen 
years.” 

And the senior clerk answered, shaking his head mournfully, 

“T fear that something has happened to Benjamin.” 

In truth, something had happened to Benjamin. 

He stood upon the deck of the outgoing steamer, looking his 
last at the city piled white and high into the blue air. It, too, 
was like a temple—a tremendous, awe-inspiring temple, where 
millions of human beings worshiped daily a god called Business. 
He watched it fade into the distance, then turned his face to the 
sea. There was a cold wind blowing, but he felt it not at all. His 
hat, pulled low over his eyes, gave him a rakish look. He drew 
deep breaths of the bitter salt air into his lungs. He spread his 
legs to the ship’s roll, puffed out his cheeks, and gazed at a gray 
gull circling overhead. 

““What can I do for you to-day, sir?” he cried, and laughed 
till the tears rolled down his cheeks. 


_ frowned, sighed, and shook his bald old head. 


Benjamin’s plan, as has been said, was simple. Simplicity 
also marked his execution of it. He left the ship at Jacksonville. 
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“You know something, Ben-ja-min?™ ‘de said. 


From there he traveled by train to the West Coast. He was 
quite composed in his mind. Once embarked upon the adven- 
ture, his excitement had given place to a sort of philosophic 
calm. There would be difficulties, of course, but he would meet 
these as they arose and leave the result to Providence. His short- 
comings as a seaman, for instance, gave him no concern. In his 
youth, he had sailed a leaky catboat on the fresh-water lake near 
his home, and felt confident of his ability to regain full mastery 
of the art. As for the treasure, there were only so many miles 
of sea-coast, and if one devoted one’s life to the venture—— 
Five days after leaving New York, Benjamin reached a small 


“You take me with you in the boat, and I will be your wife” 


fishing-village upon the Gulf coast of Florida. He felt as though 
he had entered a different world. The flat, sandy stretches of 
pine woods, the forests of live-oaks dripping with gray Spanish 
moss, the Spanish bayonet, the palmettos etched against the 
sky, the rank grass under foot, the clear blue heavens overhead, 
the balmy air, the prodigal sunlight, the predominance of black 
faces, the slow, drawling voices of whites and negroes alike— 
all conspired to produce in Benjamin a sense of novelty that was 
personal and introspective as well as objective and general. 
He experienced that most delightful of all human sensations, 


the sense of rebirth, of being made over. ft 
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Benjamin spent several days looking for a boat. Finally he 
found one at anchor in the harbor with the name “Golden Star” 
painted across her stern. He discovered and sought out her 
owner, a lean fisherman with a hawk’s nose. 

“T want to buy your boat,” said Benjamin. 

“Hain’t for sale.” 

“What would she be worth if she was for sale?” 

“Three hundred and fifty dollars, I 
reckon.” 

“T’ll give you three seventy-five, spot 
cash,” said Benjamin, and, taking out his 
wallet, he counted the sum aloud. 

“Sold!” said the fisherman, heav- 
ing a long sigh. Then, as his fingers 
closed up on the roll of bills, he added, 
“You must want her pretty bad, stran- 

er?’ 
“Yes,” said Benjamin; “I like her 
name.” 

Later, he went aboard the craft. She 
was a twenty-foot sloop, with a com- 
fortable cabin, a diminutive galley, stove, 
cooking-utensils, and so forth, a small 
gasoline-motor in the after cockpit, a 
hold forward for fish, a dingey fastened 
astern, a good anchor, and a complete 
suit of sails. She was exactly what 
Benjamin had wanted, but that did not 
surprise him. Any boat with the name 
“Golden Star” naturally would be suit- 
able in other respects. 

He remained in port a few days, taking 
on supplies, acquainting himself with his 
vessel, studying the gas-engine, practising 
seamanship, and otherwise making ready 
for his cruise down the coast. He had no 
idea how the adventure would terminate; 
he knew only that a day of his new free- 
dom was worth a lifetime of respectable 
drudgery. 

He had bought a chart, a compass, and 
a book on the rudiments of navigation. 
With these to assist him, with two weeks’ 
provisions below decks, some fishirg- 
tackle, ten gallons of gasoline, a good 
pickax, and four hundred dollars in cash, 
Benjamin Hill, ex-shoe-clerk, sailed, one 
glorious January morning, in-the sloop 
“Golden Star” to search for Spanish 
treasure lost in a typhoon three cen- 
turies before. 

Nothing is so sublime as the sublimity 
of a fool. 

Yet it is astonishing how quickly a man 
adapts himself to new ways of life when 
he is in love with living. At the end of 
the first day’s voyage, Benjamin had 
learned much, and was the wiser by 
numerous experiences. He had discov- 
ered the idiosyncrasies of his craft, had 
been seasick, had recovered from sea- 
sickness, had been wet with spray and 
blistered by the sun, had come to anchor 
at dusk in a little cove bordered with 
live-oaks, water-oaks, and thick -shrub- 
bery hung with drooping strands of moss. 
The sand on this beach was as‘white.as 
milk, the water a deep blue, edged with 
lavender and shot with opal lights. 
The air was warm and voluptuous. 

Benjamin went into the galley and cooked supper. He knew 
something about cooking. Most shoe-clerks do. 

When he had satisfied the cravings of an exquisite hunger, he 
sat dowa upon the deck, let his legs dangle overside, and lighted 
his pipe. A peace such as he had never known settled upon his 
spirit. He leanéd forward and winked at his image reflected in 
the still water. 

“This is something like, eh, old dog?” said Benjamin. 

The next day, he loafed, paddled about in the dingey, and 
caught a fish. The day following, he discovered his first wreck, 
the remains of a vessel half buried in the sand. He spent some 
time exploring it, but was forced finally to the conclusion that 


it had been a brick-barge and not a Spanish galleon. Never- 
theless, he was tremendously cheered and heartened. 

He sailed on, day after day, heading steadily down the coast, 
taking cover when the weather was foul, prodding into the bones 
of dead ships, fishing, Joafing, living by his own effort and at 
his own pleasure. His body became hard and alive in every 


part; he worked off the fat about his waist. His face, browned 


“Yes—pay!" repeated the woman in very bad English, regarding 


by the sun, lost its round, obliging look and gained new lines of 
firmness, strength, and pc.ver. His eyes glowed. In all, he was 
an excellent figure of a man. 

At the end of a month, it occurred to him that he could not 
continue indefinitely to live on a capital reduced now to three 
hundred and seventy-five dollars. Thereupon, he went fishing 
in earnest, and at the end of a few weeks was able to demonstrate 
the fact that he could be not only independent but also self- 
supporting. In short, he had attained his final and complete 
freedom from those conditions which nature has imposed upon 
humanity, and which humanity in general has not yet been able 
to meet intelligently. 
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One evening, just before sunset, Benjamin sailed silently into 
a little bay with thickly wooded shores and, rounding to, lei go his 
anchor. As he did sc, he heard a great splashing behind him, 
and, turning his head, he saw, to his amazement, a swimmer 
making for the beach. He had a confused impression of flashing 
white arms and a thick mass of corper-colored hair floating on 
the water. Then he realized that the swimmer was a girl. 


Benjamin with her beady black eyes. “Pay—have—Paula!” 


He sat charmed, hypnotized, watching the progress of that pale 
body through the sapphire water. Finally the swimmer reached 
the shallows, rose naked, tall, slender and dripping—an infinitely 
graceful and beautiful picture against the massed green of the 
forest, then turned, plunged into the thicket, and was gone. 

For a while, Benjamin did not move. He was enraptured, 
pleased to his very soul. This was what he had expected of life 
—unutterable beauty whisking without reason or explanation 
across his path, wild loveliness scrambling up naked from sun- 
lit waters and disappearing, with a haste somewhat touched 
with humor, into the sheltering wood. He wanted to clap his 
hands, laugh, and shout approval. 


And she smiled ingratiatingly 


Inevitable conjecture prevented him. Who was the girl? 
Was she a mermaid? No, certainly; for she had gone into the 
brush. Perhaps she was some manner of wood-nymph. 

Suddenly he hauled the dingey alongside the sloop, tumbled into 
it, and rowed ashore. Grounding the boat on the sand, he made 
his way into the forest. He found indications of a rude trail lead- 
ing inland and followed it. He had gone but a few paces, however, 

when he stopped, ir- 
resolute, beside a 
huge live-oak. Why 
had he come? Who 
was he to chase a 
wood-nymph? - Was 
the whole episode a 
chimera of his imagi- 

There was no si 
of the girl. 

Then an extraor- 
dinary thing hap- 
pened to Benjamin. 
The tip of a soft 
finger touched his 
hand. He started 
violently and whirled 
about. There, stand- 
ing by the tree, was 
the girl with copper- 
colored hair, clad 
now in a single loose- 
fitting garment 
bound about her 
waist with a brilliant 
yellow scarf. Her 
arms, throat, and 
ankles were bare. 
Her feet were in san- 
dals, made, evident- 
ly, of a heavy straw, 
Her. hair, still wet, 
hung glistening down 
her back. 

She gazed up at 
Benjamin and 
smiled. She had 
small, white, even 
teeth. 

“You look for me, 
hey?” Her voice had 
a strange, quaint 

accent. Benjamin 
nodded, too dazed to 
speak. “You are 
Americano, hey?” 
Agein Benjamin 
nodded. “I spik 
Americano. That is 
ver’ nice. I will talk 
with you.” 

“Who are you?” 
asked Benjamin con- 
fusedly. 

“T am Paula.” 

“Yes—but who 
are you? Where do 
you live?” 

“In the camp.” 

“What camp?” 

“In the camp of - 
my people.” 

“Oh—you’re a Gipsy?” 

The girl shook her head vehemently. 

“T am Americano. My father was Americano.” 

“Was he?” murmured Benjamin. 

“Oh, yes. My mother, she is what you call Gipsy. She is 
come with her people—her tribe—from Habana—you know? 
And my father, he is work on the great railroad. You know? 
He is Irish-Americano. And he see my mother—she is ver’ 
pretty Spanish Gipsy—and he fall to love her like the devil. 
And she love him, too—he has such beautiful red hair! And he 
come to live with her in the tribe, and I am born ver’ soon, and 
he teach me Americano. And he die.” (Continueil on page ro2) 
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The woman who 
divided the House 


of Forsyte 


heer E, estranged wife of Soames Forsyte. Soames, 
twelve years before, employed Bosinney, a young archi- 
tect (to whom June Forsyte, daughter of young Jolyon by 
his first wife, was betrothed) to build a home, Robin Hill, for 
himself and Irene. Irene and Bosinney fell in love, and 
Irene separated from Soames only a short time before Bosin- 
ney was accidentally killed. Years later, Irene meets—— 

OLD Jotyon Forsyte, the eccentric, Soames’ uncle, who 
had bought Robin Hill from Soames. Her beauty brings 
Indian summer into the close of old Jolyon’s long life, and, 
dying, he leaves her—to the shocked amazement of the rest 
of the family—a legacy of which—— 

Younc Jotyon Forsyte, his son, a painter, is made trus- 
tee. Young Jolyon now lives at Robin Hill with June, and 
Jolly, a boy of college age, and Holly, a charming girl— 
= by a second wife now dead. 


In 


IX 
VAL HEARS THE NEWS 


E keeping of engagements had not as yet been a con- 
spicuous feature in the life of young Val Dartie, so 
that, when he broke two and kept one, it was the 
* latter event which caused him, if anything, the greater 
surprise while jogging back to town from Robin Hill, after his 
ride with Holly. She had been even prettier than he had thought 
her yesterday, on her silver-roan, long-tailed “palfrey;”’ and 
it seemed to him, reflecting, self-critical, in the brumous October 
gloaming and the outskirts of London, that only his boots had 
shone throughout their two-hour companionship. He took out 
his new gold “hunter”—present from James—and looked, not 
at the time but at sections of his face in the glittering back of its 
opened case. He had a temporary spot over one eyebrow, and 
it displeased him, for it must have displeased her. Crum never 
had any spots. Together with Crum rose the scene in the prome- 
nade of the Pandemonium. oy 
To-day he had not had the faintest desire to unbosom himself 
to Holly about his father. His father lacked poetry, the stirrings 
of which he was feeling for the first time in his nineteen years. 
The Liberty, with Cynthia Dark, that almost mythical embodi- 
ment of rapture; the Pandemonium, with the woman of uncer- 
tain age—both seemed to Val completely “off,” fresh from com- 
munion with this new, shy, dark-haired young cousin of his. 
She rode “jolly well,” too; so that it had been all the more flat- 
tering that she had left him to lead her where he would in the 
long gallops of Richmond Park, though she knew them so much 
better than he did. 
Looking back on it all, he was mystified by the barrenness of 
his speech; he felt that he could say an awful lot of “fetching” 
things if he had but the chance again, and the thought that he 
must go back to Littlehampton on the morrow, and to Oxford 
on the twelfth—‘“to a beastly exam,” too—without the faintest 
chance of first seeing her again caused darkness to settle on his 
spirit even more quickly than on the evening. He should 
write to her, however, and she had promised to answer. Per- 
haps she would come up tc Oxford to see her brother, too. 
That thought was like the first star, which came out just as 
he rode into Padwick’s livery-stables in the purlieus of Sloane 
Square. He got off and stretched himself luxuriously, for he had 
ridden some twenty-five good miles. The Dartie within him 
made him chaffer for five minutes with young Padwick concern- 
ing Chiffon for the Cambridgeshire; then, with the words: “ Put 
the gee down to my account,” he walked away, a little wide at 
the knees, and flipping his boots with his knotty little cane. 
“JT don’t feel a bit inclined to go out,” he thought. “TI won- 
der if mother will stand fizz for my last night.” With “fizz” 
and recollection, he could well pass a domestic evening. 
Wien he came down, speckless after his bath, he found 

his mother in a scrupulously low evening dress, and, to his 
annoyance, his uncle Soames. They stopped’ talking when 
he came in; then his uncle said, 

“He’d better be told.” 

At those words, which meant something about his father, of 

course, Val’s first thought was of Holly. Was it anything beastly? 

His mother began speaking. 

“Your father,” she said, in her fashionably appointed voice, 
while her fingers plucked rather pitifully at sea-green brocade, 
“your father, my dear boy, has—is not at Newmarket; he’s on 
his way to South America.- He—he’s left us.” 

Val looked from her to Soames. Left them! Was he sorry? 
Was he fond of his father? It seemed to him that he did not 
know. Then, suddenly—as at a whiff of gardenias, and cigars— 
his heart twitched within him, and he was sorry. One’s father be- 
longed to one, could not go off in this fashion—it was not done! 
Nor had he always been the “bounder” of the Pandemonium 
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promenade. There were precious memories of tailor’s shops and horses, tips at 
school, and general lavish kindness when in luck. 

“But why?” jhe said. Then, as a sportsman himself, was sorry he had asked. 
The mask of his mother’s face was all disturbed, and he burst out: “All right, 
mother; don’t tell me! Only, what does it mean?” 

“A divorce, Val, I’m afraid.” . 

Val gave a queer little grunt, and looked quickly at his uncle—that 
uncle whom he had been taught to look on as a guarantee against 
the consequences of having a father, even against the Dartie blood 
in his own veins. The flat-cheeked visage seemed to wince, and this 
upset him. 

“Tt won’t be public, will it?” And vividly before him came recol- 
lection of his own eyes glued to the unsavory details of many a divorce 
suit in the public press. ‘Can’t it be done quietly somehow? It’s 
so disgusting for—for mother, and—and everybody.” 

“Everything will be done as quietly as possible, you may be sure. 

“Yes; but—why is it necessary at all? Mother doesn’t want to 
marry again.” Himself, the girls, their name tarnished in the sight 
of his jo. war Ang and of Crum, of the men at Oxford, of—Holly! 
Unbearable! What was to be gained by it? ‘Do you, mother?” 
he said sharply. 

Thus brought face to face with so much of her own feeling, by the one 
she loved best in the world, Winifred rose from the Empire chair in which 
she had been sitting. She saw that her son would be against her unless he 
was told everything; and yet how could she tell him? And she did not 
speak, still plucking at the green brocade and staring at Soames. And 
Val, too, stared at Soames. Surely this embodiment of respectability and 
the sense of property could not wish to bring such a slur on his own sister! 

Soames sat slowly passing a little inlaid paper-knife over the smooth sur- 
face of a marquetry table; then, without looking at his nephew, he began: 

“You don’t understand what your mother has had to put up with these 
twenty years. This is only the last straw, Val.’’ ‘ And, glancing up side- 
ways at Winifred, he added, “Shall I tell him?” 

Winifred was silent. If he were not told, he would be against her. And 
yet, how dreadful to be told such things of his own father! Clenching her 
lips, she nodded. 

Soames spoke, in a rapid, even voice: _ 

“He has always been a burden round your mother’s neck. She has paid 
his debts over and over again; he has often been drunk, abused and threat- 
ened her; and now he is gone to Buenos Aires with a dancer.” And as if 
distrusting the efficacy of those words on the boy, he went on quickly, “He 
took your mother’s pearls to give to her.” 

Val jerked up hishand then. At that signal of distress, Winifred cried 
out, 

“That’ll do, Soames—stop!” 

In the boy, the Dartie and the Forsyte struggled. For debts, drink, 
dancers, he had a certain sympathy; but the pearls—no! That was too 
much! And suddenly he found his mother’s hand, squeezing his against 
the green brocade. 

“You see,” he heard Soames say, “we can’t have it all begin over again. 
There’s a limit; we must strike while the iron’s hot.” 

Val freed his hand. 

“But—you’re—never going to bring out that about the pearls! 

I couldn’t stend that—I simply couldn’t!” 

Winifred cried out: 


” 


Her husband, the 
of Property” 


“No, no, Vzl—oh, no! That’s only to show you how impossi- 
ble your father is.” And his uncle nodded. Somewhat as- 
suaged, Val took out a cigarette. His father had bought him that 
thin curved case. Oh, it was unbearable—just as he was going 
up to Oxford! 

“Can’t mother be protected without?” he said. “I could look 
after her. It could always be done later if it was really neces- 


sary. 
‘ A smile played for a moment round Soames’s lips, and became 
itter. 
“You don’t know what you're talking of. Nothing’s so fatal 
as delay in such matters.” 
? ” 


“T tell you, boy, nothing’s so fatal. I know from experience.” 
His voice had the.ring of exasperation. And Val regarded 
him, round-eyed, never having known his uncle express any sort 


(CORMOPOLIVAS MAGAZINE) COPYRIGHTRD IN CREAT HHITAIN 


yee FORSYTE, prosperous and conservative Lon- 
don solicitor, eldest son of James Forsyte and Emily. 
His sister is—— y 

WIntFreED DartIE, whose man-of-the-world husband has 
run off to South America with his wife’s pearls and a Spanish 
dancer. The Darties have four children. The eldest are 
Imogen, of “coming-out” age, and Val, preparing to enter 
Oxford and in love at first sight with Holly Forsyte, young 
Jolyon’s daughter. He is the special care of Soames, who is 
childless, but who has found—— 

ANNETTE, a French girl, daughter of a Soho restaurant- 
keeper, whom he would like to marry. The dream of Soames’ 
life is for a son. He has prevailed upon his cousin, young 
Jolyon, to approach Irene on the subject of a divorce. She 
merely omnis eds word that she is sorry Soames is not free. 
Soames knows that a divorce from her would be difficult to 
obtain after the twelve years of separation. And such a step 


would shock his family cruelly. 
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of feeling. Oh, yes—he remembered now. There had been an 
aunt Irene, and something had happened—something which 
people kept dark; he had heard his father once use an unmen- 
tionable word of her. 

“T don’t want to speak ill of your father,’ Soames went on 
doggedly, “but I know him well enough to be sure that he’ll be 
back on your mother’s hands before a year’s over. You can 
imagine what that will mean to her and to all of you after this. 
The only thing is to cut the knot for good.” 

In spite of himself, Val was impressed, and, happening to look 
at his mother’s face, he got what was perhaps his first real insight 
into the fact that his own feelings were not always what mat- 
tered most. : 

“All right, mother,” he said; “we'll back you up. Only, I’d 
like to know when it’ll be. It’s my first term, you know. I don’t 
want to be up there when it comes off.” 

“Oh, my dear boy!” murmured Winifred. “It is a bore for 
you.” So, by habit, she phrased what, from the expression of her 
face, was the most poignant regret. ‘When will it be, Soames?” 

“Can’t tell—not for months. We must get restitution first.” 

“What the deuce is that?” thought Val. ‘What silly brutes 
lawyers are! ‘Not for months!’ I know one thing: I’m not 
going to dine in.” And he said, 

“ Awfully sorry, mother; I’ve got to go out to dinner now.” 

Though it was his last night, Winifred nodded almost grate- 
fully; they both felt that they had gone quite far enough in the 
expression of feeling. 

Val sought the misty freedom of Green Street, reckless and 
depressed. And it was not until he reached Piccadilly that he 
discovered he had only eighteen pence. One couldn’t dine off 
eighteen pence, and he was very hungry. He looked longingly at 
the windows of the Iseeum Club, where he had often eaten of the 
best with his father. But those pearls! There was no getting 
over them. ‘The further he walked the hungrier he naturally 
became. .-Short’ of trailing home, there were only two places 
where he could go—his grandfather’s in Park Lane, and Timo- 
thy’s in the Bayswatér-Road. Which was the less deplorable? 


At his grandfather’s he would probably get a better dinner on . 


the spur of-the moment. «At Timothy’s they gave you a jolly 
good feed-when they expected you, not otherwise. He decided 
on Park Lane, not unmoved by the thought 
that to go up to Oxford without affording 
his grandfather a chance to tip him was 
hardly fair’ to either of them. His 
mother would hear.he had 
been there, of course, and 
might think it funny; . but he 
couldn’t help that. He rang - 
the bell. -- 

“Hullo, Warmson!. Any din- 
ner for me, d’you think?” 

“They’re just going in, 
Master Val. Mr.. Forsyte 
will be very glad to see 
you. He was saying at 
lunch that he never saw you 
nowadays.” 

Val grinned. 

“Well, here I am. I say, 
kill the fatted calf. Let’s 
have fizz.” 

Warmson smiled faintly; in 
Val was a young 


“T will ask.Mrs. Forsyte, 
Master Val.? 

“Tsay,” Val grumbled, 
taking off his overcoat, “I’m 
not at school any more, you 
know." : 

Warmson, ‘not* without. a 
sense of humor, ‘opened. the. 
door beyond stag-horn . 
coat-stand, with the: words: 

“Mr. Valerus, ma’am.” 

“Confound. him!” thought 
Val, entering. 

A warm: embrace, anda 
“Well, Val!” from Emily; a 
rather -quavery, there 
you are at last!” from James, 
Testored his sense of dignity. 


“Why didn’t you let us know?” James went on. “There’s 
only saddle of mutton.” 

“Champagne, Warmson,” said Emily. And they went in. 

At the great dining-table, shortened to its utmost, under which 
so many fashionable legs had rested, James sat at one end, Emily 
at the other, Val half-way between them; and something of the 
loneliness of his grandparents, now that all their four children 
were flown, reached the boy’s spirit. “I hope I shall kick the 
bucket long before I’m as old as grandfather,” he thought. 
“Poor old chap, he’s as thin as a rail!’ And, lowering his voice 
while his grandfather and Warmson were in discussion ‘about 
sugar in the soup, he said to Emily: 

“It’s pretty brutal at home, granny. I suppose you know.” 

“Yes, dear boy.” 

“Uncle Soames was there when I left. I say, isn’t there anything 
to be done to prevent a divorce? Why is he so beastly keen on it?” 

“Hush, my dear!” murmured Emily. ‘We’re keeping it from 
your grandfather.” 

James’s voice sounded from the other end. 

“What’s that? What are you talking about? You never tell 
me anything.” 

“We were talking about Val’s college,” returned Emily. 
“Young Pariser was there, James; you remember—he nearly 
broke the bank at Monte Carlo afterward.” 

James muttered that he did not know—Val must look after 
himself up there, or he’d get into bad ways. And he looked at 
his grandson with gloom, out of which affection distrustfully 
glimmered. 

“What I’m afraid of,” said Val to his plate, “is of being hard 
up, you know.” 

By instinct, he knew that the weak spot in that old man was 
fear of insecurity for his grandchildren. ; 

“Well,” said James, and the soup in his spoon dribbled over, 
“you'll have a good allowance; but you must keep within it.” 

“Of course,” murmured Val; “if it is good. How much will i: 
be, grandfather?” 

“Three hundred and fifty—it’s too much. I had next to noth- 
ing at your age.” 

Val sighed. He had hoped for four, and been afraid of three. 

“T don’t know what your young cousin has,” said James; 
“he’s up there. His father’s a rich 
man.” 

“Aren’t you?” asked Val hardily. 

“T?” replied James, flustered. 
“T’ve got so many _ expenses. 

Your father—” And he 
was silent. 


To punt two persons when one of them looked so ravishing 
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“Cousin Jolyon’s got an awfully jolly place. I went down 
there with uncle Soames—ripping stables.” 

“Ah,”’ murmured James profoundly, “that house— I knew 
how it would be.” And he lapsed into gloomy meditation over 
his fish-bones. His son’s tragedy and the deep cleavage it had 
caused in the Forsyte family had still the power to draw him 
down into a whirlpool of doubts and misgivings. Val, who 
hankered to talk of Robin. Hill, because Robin Hill meant Holly, 
turned to Emily, and said, 

“Was that-the house built for uncle Soames?” And, receiving 
her nod, went on: “I wish you’d tell me about him, granny. 
What became of aunt Irene? Is she still going? He seemed 
awfully worked up about something to-night.” 

Emily laid her finger on her lips, but the word ‘‘Irene” had 
caught James’s ear. 

“What’s that?” he said. ‘“‘Who’s been seeing her? I knew 
we hadn’t heard the last of that.” - 

“Now, James,” said Emily, your dinner. Nobody’s been 
seeing anybody.” 

James put down his fork. 

“There you go!” he said. ‘‘I might die before you’d tell me 
of it. Is Soames getting a divorce? I knew there’s bea scandal.” 

“Nonsense!” said Emily, with incomparable aplomb. “‘Soames 
is much too sensible.” : ; 

James had sought his own throat, gathering the long 
white whiskers together on the skin and bone of it. 

“‘She—she was always,” he said, and with that enigmatic 
remark the conversation lapsed, for Warmson had returned. 
But later, when Val had received a check for twenty pounds 
and his grandfather’s kiss, like no other kiss in the world, from 
lips pushed out with a sort of fearful suddenness, as if yielding 
to weakness, he returned to the charge in the hall. 

“Tell us about uncle Soames, granny? Why is he so keen 
on mother’s getting a divorce?” 

‘Your uncle Soames,” said Emily, and her voice 
had in it an exaggerated assurance, “is a lawyer, 
my dear boy. He’s sure to know best.” 

“Ts he?” muttered Val. - “But what did be- 
come of aunt Irene? I remember she was jolly 
good-looking.” 

“‘She—er—” said Emily, “‘behaved very badly. 
We don’t talk about it.” 

“Well, I don’t want everybody at Oxford 
to know about our affairs,” ejaculated Val; 
“it’s a brutal idea. Why couldn’t father be 
prevented without its being made public?” 
Emily sighed. She had always lived rather 


in an atmosphere of divorce, owing to her fashionable. pro- 
clivities—so many of those whose legs had been under her table 
having gained a certain notoriety. When, however, it touched 
her own family, she liked it no better than other people. But 
she was eminently practical, and a woman of courage who never 
pursued a shadow in preference to its substance. 

“Your mother,” she said, “will be happier if she’s quite free, 
Val. Good-night, my dear boy,and don’t wear loud waistcoats upat 
Oxford; they’re not the thing just now. Here’s a little present.” 


on those Chinese cushions was merely to suffer from a sense of lost opportunity 
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With another five pounds in his hand, and a little warmth in 
his'heart, for he was fond of his grandmother, he went out into 
Park Lane. A wind had cleared the mist; the autumn leaves 
were rustling and the stars were shining. With all that money 
in his pocket, an impulse to ‘‘see life’? beset him; but he had 
not gone forty yards in the direction of Piccadilly when Holly’s 
shy face and her-eyes with an imp dancing in their gravity came 
up before him, and his hand seemed to be tingling again from 
the pressure of her warm gloved hand. “No, dash it,” he 
thought, “I’m going home!” 


x 
SOAMES ENTERTAINS THE FUTURE 


Ir was full late for the river, but the weather was lovely, and 
summer lingered below the yellowing leaves. Soames took many 
looks at the day. from: his riverside garden near Mapledurham 
that Sunday morning. With his own hands, he equipped the 
punt, inwhich, after lunch, he proposed to take them on the river. 
- Placing those Chinese-looking cushions, he could not tell whether 

or not. he wished to take Annette along. She was so very pretty— 
could he trust himself not to say irrevocable words, passing be- 
yond the limits of discretion? Roses on the veranda were still in 
. bloom, and the hedges evergreen; so that there was almost nothing 
of middle-aged autumn to chill the mood. Yet was he nervous, 
fidgety, strangely distrustful of his powers to steer just the right 
course... This visit had been planned to produce in Annette and 
her mother a due sense of his possessions, so’that they might be 
ready to receive. with respect any 
overture he might later be disposed 
to make. 
He dressed with -great care, 
making himself neither too young ' 
nortoo old;very thankful that his 
hair was still thick and smooth 
and had ‘no gray in it. .Three 
times he went up to his  picture- 


Holly was riding 
into the yard on 
her long-tailed 
palfrey 
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gallery. If they had any knowledge.at all, they must see at once 
that his collection alone was worth at least thirty thousand 
pounds. He minutely inspected, too, the pretty bedroom over- 
looking the river, where they would take off their hats. It would 
be her bedroom if—if the matter went through, and she became 
his wife. Going up to the dressing-table, he passed his hand 
over the lilac-colored pincushion, into which were stuck all kinds 
of pins; a bowl of pot-pourri exhaled a scent that made his head 
turn just a little. His wife! If only the whole thing could be 
settled out of hand, and there was not the nightmare of this di- 
vorce to be gone through first, and, with gloom puckered on his 
forehead, he looked out at the river shining beyond the roses and 
the lawn. Madame Lamotte would never resist this prospect 
for her-child; Annette would never resist her mother. If only he 
were free! : 

He drove to the station to meet them. What taste French- 
women had! Madame Lamotte was in black with touches of 
lilac-color, Annette in grayish lilac linen, with cream-colored 
gloves and hat. Rather pale she looked and Londony; and her 
violet-blue eyes were demure. Waiting for them to come down 
to lunch, Soames stood in the open French window of the dining- 
room, moved by that sensuous delight in sunshine and floweis 
and trees, which only came to the full when youth and beauty 
were there to share it with one. He had ordered the lunch with 
intensely mature consideration; ‘the wine was a very special Sau- 
terne; the whole appointments of the meal perfect—the coffee 
served on the veranda superexcellent. Madame Lamotte ac- 
cepted créme de menthe.. Annette refused. Her manners were 

charming, with just a touch of conscious beauty creep- 

ing into them. thought Soames; ‘another 
, year or two of London and that sort of life, and 
she’ll be-spoiled.” 

Madame was in sedate French raptures. 

“Adorable! Le soleil est si bon! Comme tout est 
chic, n’est-ce pas, Annette? Monsieur est un vrai 
Monté Cristo.” 

And Annette murmured, 

‘Mais oui, maman,”’ with a look up at Soames 

which he could not read. 
’ He proposed a turn on the river. But to 
punt two persons when one of ‘them. looked so 
ravishing on those Chinese cushions was merely 
to suffer from a sense of lost opportunity; and 
they went but a short way toward Parigbourne, 
drifting slowly back, with every now and then 
an autumn leaf dropping on Annette or on 
her mother’s black amplitude. And 
Soames was not happy, worried by the 
thought: “‘How — when — where—can 
I say—what?” They did not yet even 
know that he was married. To tell 
them he was married might jeopardize 
his every chance; yet if he did not de- 
finitely make them understand that he 
wished for Annette’s 
hand, it would be drop- 
.ping into some other 
clutch before he was 
free to claim it. 

At tea which they both 
took with lemon, Soames 
spoke of the Transvaal. 

“There'll be war,’’ he 
said. 

Madame Lamotte 
lamented: 

“Ces pauvres gens 
bergers!” Could they not 
be left to themselves? 

Soames smiled — the 
question seemed to him 
so naive. Surely, as a 
woman of business, she 
understood that the British 
could not abandon their legiti- 
mate commercial interests. 

“Ah! Cal” ButMadame Lamotte 
found that the English were a little 
hypocrite. They were talking of justice 
and the Uitlanders, not of business. 
Monsieur was the first who had spoken 
to her of that. 
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“The Boers are only half civilized,”” remarked Soames; “they 
stand in the way of progress. It will never do to let our suze- 
rainty go.” 

“Qw’est-ce que cela veut dire? ‘Suzerainty!’ Quel mot étrange!”’ 

Soames became eloquent, roused by the feeling that the princi- 
ple of possession was threatened, and stimulated by Annette’s 


Soames sat slowly passing a little inlaid paper-knife over the smooth surface of a marquetry table; then, without looking 
at his nephew, he began: “You don't understand what your mother had to put up with these twenty years. 
This is only the last straw. Val" 


eyes fixed on him. He was delighted when presently she said: 
“T think monsieur is right. They should be taught a lesson.” 
She was sensible. 
“Of course,” he said, ““we must act with moderation. I’m no 
jingo. We must be firm without bullying. Will you come up 


and see my pictures?” 
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Moving from one to another of these treasures, he soon per- - 


ceived that they knew nothing. They passed his last Mauve, 
that remarkable study of a “Hay-cart Going Home,” as if it were 
a lithograph. He waited almost with awe to see how they would 
view the jewel of his collection—an Israels, whose price he had 
watched ascending till he was now almost certain it had reached 
top value and would be better on the market again. They did 
not view it at all. This was a shock; and yet to have in Annette 
a virgin taste to form would be better than to have the silly, half- 
baked predilections of the English middle class to deal with. At 
the end of the gallery was a Meissonier of which he was rather 
ashamed—Meissonier was so steadily going down. Madame 
Lamotte stopped before it. “Meissonier! Ah! Quel bijou!” 
She had heard the name; Soames took advantage of that mo- 
ment. Very gently touching Annette’s arm, he said, 

“How do you like my place, Annette?” 

She did not shrink, did not respond; she looked at him full, 
looked down, and murmured: 

“Who would not like it? It is so beautiful!” 

“Perhaps some day—” Soames said, and. stopped. : 

So pretty she was, so self-possessed—she frightened him. 
Those violet-tinted eyes, the turn of that creamy neck, her deli- 
cate curves—she was a standing temptation to indiscretion. No! 
No! One must be sure of one’s ground—much surer! “If I hold 
off,” he thought, “it will tantalize her.” And he crossed over to 
Madame Lamotte, still in front of the Meissonier. 

“Yes; that’s quite a good example of his later work. You 
must come again, madame, and see them lighted up. You must 
both come and spend a night.” 

Enchanted; would it not be beautiful to see them lighted? B 
moonlight, too, the river must be ravishing! 

Annette murmured: 

“Thou art sentimental, maman!” 

Sentimental! That black-robed, comely, substantial French- 
woman of the world! And suddenly he was certain as he could 
be that there was no sentiment in either of them. All the better. 
Of what use sentiment? And yet-—— 

He drove to the station with them, and saw them into the train. 
To the discreet pressure of his hand, it seemed that Annette’s 
fingers responded just a little; her face smiled at him through the 
dark. He went back to the carriage with his head down. 

“Go on home, Jordan,” he said to the coachritan; “T’ll walk.” 

And he strode out into the darkening lanes—caution, and the 
desire of possession playing seesaw within him. ‘“ Bonsoir, mon- 
sieur, et merci!” How softly she had said it! To know what was 
in her mind? The French—they were like cats—one could tell 
nothing. But—how beautiful! What a perfect young thing to 
hold in one’s arms! What a mother for his heir! And he thought, 
with a grin, of his family and their surprise at a French wife, and 
their curiosity, and of the way he would play with it and buffet 
it—confound them! The poplars sighed in the darkness; an owl 
hooted. Shadows deepened in the water. “I will and must be 
free,” he thought. “I won’t hang about any longer. I’ll go and 
see Irene. If you want things done, do them yourself. I must 
live again—live and move and have my being.” And in echo to 
that queer Biblicality, the church-bells chimed the call to evening 
prayer. 


XI 
AND VISITS THE PAST 


It was a Tuesday evening after dining at his club that Soames 
set out to do what required more courage and perhaps less deli- 
cacy than anything he had yet undertaken in his life—save per- 
haps his birth, and one other action. He chose the evening, 
indeed, partly because Irene was more likely to be in, but mainly 
because he had failed to find sufficient resolution by daylight, 
had needed wine to give him extra daring. 

He left his hansom on the Embankment, and walked up to the 
old church, uncertain of the block of flats where he knew she 
lived. He found it hiding behind a much larger mansion; and 
having read the name: “Mrs. Irene Heron”—Heron, forsooth!— 
her maiden name—so she used that again, did she?—he stepped 
back into the road to look up at the windows of the first floor. 
Light was coming through in the corner flat, and he could hear a 
piano being played. He had never had a love of music, had se- 
cretly borne it a grudge in the old days when so often she had 
turned to her piano, making of it a refuge place into which she 
knew he could not enter. Repulse! The long repulse, at first 
restrained and secret, at last open! Bitter memory came with 
that sound. It must be she playing, and thus almost assured of 


seeing her, he stood more undecided than ever. Shivers of 
anticipation ran through him; his tongue felt dry; his heart beat 
fast. ‘J have no cause to be afraid,” he thought. . And then 
the lawyer stirred within him. Was he doing a very foolish 
thing? Ought he not to have arranged a formal meeting in the 
presence of her trustee? No! Before that fellow, Jolyon, who 
sympathized with her? Never! He crossed back into the door- 
way, and, slowly, to kev dcwn the beating of his heart, mounted 
the single flight of stairs and rang the bell. When the door was 
opened to him, his sensations were regulated by the scent in 
there. That perfume—coming to him from away back in the 


* past, bringing muffled remembrance—fragrance of a drawing- 


room he used to enter, of a house he used to own—perfume of 
dried rose-leaves and honey! 

“Say Mr. Forsyte,” he said. “Your mistress will see me, I 
know.” He had thought this out; she would imagine it was 
that fellow Jolyon. And he smiled sardonically. : 

When the maid was gone and he was alone in the tiny hall, 
where the light was dim from one pearly-shaded sconce, and walls, . 
carpet, everything was silvery, making the walled-in space all 
ghdstly, he could only think ridiculously, “Shall I go in with my 
overcoat on, or take it off?” The music ceased; the maid said 
from the doorway, 

“Will you walk in, sir?” 

Soames walked in. He noted mechanically that all was still 
silvery, and that the upright piano was of satinwood. She had 
risen and stood recoiled against it, her hand placed suddenly 
on the keys, as if groping for support, had struck a sudden 
discord, held for a moment, and released. The light from the 
shaded piano-candle fell on her neck, leaving her face rather in 
shadow. She was in a black evening dress, with a sort of mantilla 
over her shoulders—he did not remember ever having seen her 
in black, and the thought passed through him: “She dresses 
even when she’s alone.” 

“You!” he heard her whisper. 

Many times Soames had rehearsed this scene in fancy. Re- 
hearsal served him not at all. He simply could not speak. He 
had never thought that the sight of this woman whom he had. 
once so passionately desired, so completely owned, and whom 
he had not seen for twelve years, could affect him in this way. 
He had imagined himself speaking and acting half as man of 
business, half as judge. And now it was as if he were in the 
presence not of a mere woman and erring wife but of some force, 
subtle and elusive as atmosphere itself, within him and out- 
side. A kind of defensive irony welled up in him. 

“Yes; it’s a queer visit. I hope you’re well.” 

“Thank you. Will you sit down?” 

She had moved away from the piano and gone over to the 
window-seat, sinking onto it, with her hands clasped in her lap. 
Light fell on her there, so that Soames could see her face 
and eyes and hair, strangely as he remembered them, strangely 
beautiful. He sat down on the edge of a satinwood chair, up- 
holstered with silver-colored stuff, close to where he was standing. 

“You have not changed,” he said. 

“No? What have you come for?” 

“To discuss things.” 

‘‘T have heard what you want, from your cousin.” 

“ Well? ” 

“T am willing. I have always been.” 

The sound of her voice, reserved and close, the sight of 
her -figure watchfully poised, defensive, was helping him, now. 
A thousand memories of her, ever on the watch against him, 
stirred, and he said bitterly: 

‘Perhaps you will be good enough, then, to give me informa- 
tion on which I can act. The law must be complied with.” 

“‘T have none to give you that you don’t know of.” 

He uttered a little grunt. 

“Twelve years. Do you suppose I can believe that?” 

“T don’t suppose you will believe anything I say; but it’s 
the truth.” 

Soames looked at her hard. He had said that she had not 
changed; now he perceived that she had. Not in face, ex- 
cept that it was more beautiful; not in form, except that it 
was a little fuller—no! She had changed spiritually. There 
was more of her as it were, something of activity and daring, 
where there had been sheer passive resistance. ‘‘Ah,” he 
thought, “that’s her independent income! Confound uncle 
Jolyon!”’ And he said, 

“T suppose you’re comfortably off now?” 

‘*Thank you—yes.” 

‘Why didn’t you let me provide for you? I would have, in spite 
of everything.” A faint smile came on (Continued on page 179) 
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A ‘*Boston Blackie’ 
mystery-story 


By Jack Boyle 


Illustrated by Lee Conrey 


ROM behind the mist-frosted windows of Coppa’s 
restaurant, two squares of light, dimmed by the 
dripping blanket of sea-fog which had settled 
over San Francisco at nightfall, shone wanly 

into the outer darkness of an otherwise unlighted block. 
The fog was impenetrable, heavy, blinding. A beggar 
on crutches near the restaurant doorway rattled his tin cup 
forlornly and drew his soggy, tattered coat more tightly about 
his gaunt shoulders. The doors of the fashionably bohemian 
dining-place opened, and a man and a woman stepped into the 
street and crossed the sidewalk toward a car parked at the curb- 
stone. Again the beggar rattled his cup. The woman turned 
and looked at him pityingly. 

“ a him something and let him go home, Blackie,” she 
urged. 

Boston Blackie, reaching for a coin, turned back to the beggar’s 
side and looked for a second into his blankly expressionless face 
with the studied habit of character-appraisement that made him a 
master among master crooks. The beggar, a giant figure of a 
man, swayed on his clumsy home-made crutches and tapped the 
placard: ‘I Am Blind” that hung on his breast. Blackie’s silver 
dollar fell heavily into the cup. 

‘“‘T’anks, meester,” he muttered, in the guttural accent of an 
alien tongue. 

Across the street, a limousine, coasting silently through the fog, 
veered suddenly and turned its headlights full upon the beggar 
and the man beside him. The mendicant’s bent form stiffened, 
seemingly rising from its crutches, as Blackie wheeled in surprise 
toward the glaring lights. Behind them and pressed against the 
window of the car was an exultant, inexpressibly malevolent face. 
Then the car veered back and coasted on, slowly, silently. In- 
stantly it was lost in the fog. 

Curious and perplexed, Blackie again faced the mendicant. 
The man stood upright. Clasped behind him in a single hand he 
held both his crutches. His free hand was clutched against his 
breast in a gesture of such poignant desperation it seemed as if his 
scarred eyes must have seen the savage venom of the face within 
the car. His eyes were turned toward the spot in the fog where 
the motor had vanished. Suddenly, and again as if he had sight, 
the beggar peered into Boston Blackie’s face. The hand that 
had clutched his breast so desperately reached out and caught 
Blackie’s overcoat. 

“T’anks, meester,” he repeated brokenly, while his body sank 
down again upon his restored crutches. 

Boston Blackie helped Mary, his wife, partner, and pal, into 
their car, slipped in behind the wheel, and, as the first car had 


Pressed against the window of the car was an 
exultant, inexpressibly malevolent face 


done, coasted silently away without starting his engine. They 
had traveled several blocks before either spoke. 

“What did it all mean, Blackie?” asked Mary, at last, nervous- 
ly. ‘‘You saw that hideous face in the fog? . You saw the beggar 
straighten as though he, too, saw it. What does it mean?” 

“T’m trying to guess,” Blackie replied, slipping his hand into 
his pocket and drawing out a pair of driving-gloves. Then, 
quickly, as if an inspirational flash of understanding had reached 
him: going back. Wemay bein time.” He threw the car 
into gear, whirled round, and sped back at reckless speed. 

As the lights of the restaurant became visible through the fog, 
they saw a stream of diners pouring out from within‘and bending 
over something that lay on the sidewalk just outside the doors. 

“Police!” cried some one. A woman screamed. Blackie 
leaped from his car and hurried through the crowd. 

On the sidewalk lay the beggar, dead, his head crushed by a 
terrific blow evidently struck with the crutch that lay splintered 
beside his body. His clothes were ripped and torn. 

“I’m a physician. Stand back, please!” commanded Blackie, 
kneeling beside the body and running his hands over it with pro- 
fessional skill. Scattered on the pavement lay several torn bills 
of large denomination. . 

“T saw the robbers—there were two—as the beggar screamed 
when he was struck!” exclaimed a bystander. “They tore at his 
clothes and then, as I shouted for the police, they ran for their car 
and vanished in the fog, cursing as they went. Who. would have 
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suspected a beggar of carrying wealth like this?”’—as he helped to 
gather up the torn bills. 

Blackie rose from the beggar’ s side. 

‘The man died instantly,” he announced. ‘The blow crushed 
his head. Will some one kindly ’phone for the police?” 

As the crowd surged toward the doors of the restaurant and the 
’phone-booths within, Blackie picked up and examined curiously 
the broken crutch that had ended its owner’s life. It was a 
cumbersome; rudely shaped stick, broken, now, just below the 
waist-high hand-rest, and stained with blood. ’ Blackie moved 
nearer to the lighted windows and studied the splintered end with 
keen interest, then laid the weapon beside the body and kneeled 
again to cross the hands upon its breast and cover the face with a 
handkerchief. This done, he rose and moved slowly through the 
crowd toward his motor. As he released the brake and his car 
vanished in the enveloping mist, he turned to Mary. 

“No fear of being followed to-night. I’m glad of that.” 

A stranger—a roughly dressed man with an intellectual face, 
pale and high-bred—elbowed his way to the beggar’s side and 
stooped over the body. 

“Faithful Michael,’ he murmured very softly, in genuine 
distress. As he bent over the body, he picked up the unbroken 
crutch furtively. 

“The police at last!” cried some one, as an officer roughly 
shouldered his way to the victim’s body. The shabbily dressed 
gentleman backed quickly. through the crowd and disappeared. 

“Where is that crutch?” demanded Detective-Sergeant Wren, 
five minutes later, after a dozen excited witnesses had described 
the weapon with which the murder was committed. It couldn’t 
be found, and no one knew. 

“The man who did this job, or one of his pals, was here in this 
crowd after the murder,” exclaimed the exasperated detective 
angrily, “He’s had the nerve to carry off the ‘only real evidence 
there is in the case. Call the morgue-wagon.’ 


The instant they were in their own apartment behind a locked 
door, Mary caught Boston Blackie’s hands.in hers. 

“Why did you go back? How did you guess? Oh, why have 
you entangled yourself in such a crime?” she exclaimed. 

“Because of this,” Blackie answered, drawing from his overcoat 
pocket a long chamois bag tightly knottedgt the mouth. 

He opened the bag and emptied its contents on the-table. 


As his foot touched 
the steel hearthmat 

and he grasped his com- 
‘panion’s arm, he, too, 
was caught in the grip of the tor- 
turing electric current that flowed 
from the door of the wired safe. 
Within a second, the triumphant captors had 
become helpless, trapped captives 


exclaimed Mary, in ecstasy. 


Gleaming in the light lay a double handful of precious stones— 
diamonds, emeralds, and rubies— all unset. 

“Q-o-h—jewels! Diamonds! The beautiful darlings!” 
“Where did you get them?” 

“The beggar drew the bag from his breast and dropped it into 
my overcoat pocket as the death-car disappeared in the fog. I 
didn’t know it until afterward—not until I reached into my pock- 
et for my driving-gloves. Then I understood and went back— 
too late.” 

One by one, Blackie picked up the gleaming jewels and ex- 
amined them with an expert eye. 

“They must be worth hundreds of thousands—a great fortune 
—and a beggar had them!” gasped Mary 

“The heirlooms of some old and = wealthy family, 
judging by the antique style in which they are cut,’ commented 
Blackie. ‘‘They’re wonderful examples of the jewelers’ art. 

“Beautiful! ~And that poor blind cripple was murdered be- 
cause of them.” 

“He was murdered for the sake of them—that’s true,”’ Blackie 
replied. ‘But he was neither blind nor a cripple. He was as 
fine a specimen of manhood as I ever saw. I guessed that when 
his body straightened as the face appeared through the fog, but I 
made sure as I examined him while I posed as a doctor: There’s 
a queer mystery behind all this—a tantalizing, strange mystery, 
Mary, and fate has thrown us headlong into the midst of it. I’m 
going to make a prediction,” he added slowly. ‘“‘We’re going to 
have visitors—strange visitors, dangerous visitors. We-will see 
again that atrociously unpleasant face we saw to-night in the fog, 
and when we see it’”— he paused—“‘it will be here in our apart- 
ment, Mary, behind a gun-muzzle.” 


II 


Trtanta—“ Danseuse Parisienne”. on the programs—threw 
herself wearily into a chair as her maid closed the door of her 
dressing-room. The last echoes of applause that had followed 
her final encore filtered’ faintly -in.to her. 

ae to-morrow!” she exclaimed. “Oh, Olga, what 
a e 

As she relaxed under the hands of her maid, docebing, lines of 
physical exhaustion and soul-weariness marred the irregular, 
piquant beauty of the dancer’s face. 

“T’m tired, heart-sick, and lenely,” she murmured, with tears 
glistening beneath her lashes. Angrily she swept them away and 
sprang tovher feet. ‘Hurry, Olga!” she exclaimed. ‘To-night, 
I win or lose. Thank God, the suspense is nearly over! My 
black street dress and heaviest veil, 
please.” 

As Titania stepped from the stage- 
entrance of the theater into the fog, 
she glanced furtively over her shoul- 
der with the instinctive impulse of 
an apprehensive mind. 

“A taxi, Olga. Be 
quick!” she com- 
manded, shivering 
slightly. 

Two gleaming head- 
lights suddenly pierced 
the gloom as the driver 
of a darkened car 
standing at the curb- 
stone suddenly 
switched on his 
lights. 

“Taxi, ma’am?” in- 
quired a voice from 
the fog. 

“Ves. Come, Olga.” 

The chauffeur, a lit- 
tle plump man with 
the shortest and most 
ridiculous pair of legs 
that ever were encased 
in men’s trousers, 
clambered from his 
seat and opened the 
door for his fares. Big, owlish 
goggles hid his eyes. 

“Where to, ma’am?” he inquired. 

“Coppa’s restaurant,” in- 
structed Titania. 
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Titania—-"Danseuse Parisienne’ on the programs—threw herself wearily into a chair as her maid closed the door of her 
dressing-room. The last echoes of applause that had followed her final encore filtered faintly in to her. 
*“Done—until to-morrow!" she exclaimed. ‘Oh, Olga, what a life!” 


A few of the more morbidly curious still loitered on the sidewalk 
at the scene of the murder as the car stopped before the res- 
taurant. 

“Wait, please,” instructed Titania. Then, as she saw the dark 
blood stains at the spot where the beggar had been struck down, 
she shrank back in unconcealable terror. 

‘‘What has happened?” she asked, her face ashen. 

‘““A man was murdered here an hour ago—a crippled beggar 
killed with his own crutch,” answered a bystander. 


““*Murdered!’” cried the dancer. She seeméd about to faint. 
From amongst the crowd, a man sprang to her side. 

“Permit me,” he murmured, gently supporting her with his 
arm as he helped her toward her taxi. The girl looked into his 
face with startled eyes, and, for the fractional part of a second, 
seemed to lie, unresisting, against his breast as she clung to his 
supporting arm. Then, as if mastering a regretted momentary 
weakness, she freed herself and tottered, unaided, to the cab. 
The man stared after her silently, reverentially, hopelessly. 
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eyes, muttered softly to 
himself: 
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“Murdered and 
robbed! Everything is 
lost! Poor, faithful 
Michael!” Titania mur- 
mured between sobs of de- 
spairing wretchedness. 
“Home, Olga. Give the 
chauffeur our address.” 

Crouching fearfu ly 
against the cushions as 
the taxi threaded its way 
cautiously through the 
fog, Titania, danseuse 
parisienne, hid her face 
with shaking hands and 
fought vainly to stifle the 
tears of a friendless girl 
suddenly bereft of the 
last hope that had sus- 
tained her courage. The 
chauffeur, staring into the 
fog with keen analytical 


“A beggar murdered. 
Our little lady of the thea- 
ter, in tears, whispers: 
‘Everything is lost! Poor 
Michael!’ A handsome 
gentleman in workman’s 
clothes opportunely as- 
sists her! Huk Kant, as 
a detective you’re a bad 
joke. Instead of half a 
man, you ought to be two 
men right now, with the 
best one of you following 
that mysterious good- 
looking stranger who is not a stranger, 

I'll wager, to the pretty little lady on 

the rear seat. She’s crying, poor little 

girl! Huk, you’re a brute to be tracking her, and a sentimental 
fool to be sorry you’re-doing it.” 

A quarter of an hour after Huk Kant had left Titania and her 
maid at their home, his infantile legs carried him hurriedly into 
police headquarters, where he presented a card to the desk- 
sergeant. 

“For the chief, at once, please,” he said. 

A moment later, he was shaking hands with Dan Egan, San 
Francisco’s chief of’ detectives. 

_ “Glad to see you, Mr. Kant. What brings you out our way?” 
inquired the chief genially. ‘Nothing in the counterfeiting line 
this time, I hope.” 

“Not this time, Chief. I’m afraid it’s likely to be even 
more difficult. What I want now is tv know all you know 
about the murder of a beggar in front of Coppa’s restaurant 
to-night.” 

“Aha, Uncle Sam’s interested in that business, eh?” answered 
Egan, with a shrewd glance of understanding. ‘Wren’s handling 
the case. We'll have him in immediately. Give us the facts on 
the murder of the beggar down at Coppa’s,” he ordered, as his 
subordinate appeared. 

“Tt’s a piece of funny business, Chief,” replied the detective. 
“A blind, crippled panhandler was killed by a blow from one of 
his own crutches. Two men did the job and escaped in an auto. 
One witness saw them, but, in the dark and fog, his descriptions 
are no good. The strange part of the case is that the dead man’s 
clothes were ripped to pieces by the stick-ups, who left more than 
a thousand dollars in torn bills lying on the sidewalk. They 
must have known the beggar had it; but why they left it behind 
when they had plenty of time to pick it up beats me. And another 
strange thing is that the crutch with which the man was killed 
is missing. A dozen witnesses saw it beside the body, but when 
I got there, it was gone—no one knows where or how. Beggar is 
a stranger in town. Nothing on the body to identify him. When 
we got him to the morgue, I found this slip of paper clenched in 
his hand.” 

Wren handed a torn scrap of paper to his chief, who, after 
studying it, passed it on to Huk Kant. Penciled on the slip were 
the figures: “22,895” and nothing else. Kant copied them intoa 
note-book. 

“Tl be on my way, Chief,” he said, rising. “If anything 


“Hounds of Babylon!"’ exclaimed Huk, hastily releasing the 
away shamefacedly. “By the sacred hounds 


more turns up, particularly about that missing crutch, I’m staying 
at the Auburn, and I’ll thank you to let me know at once.” 

“‘He’s a close-mouthed little duck, ain’t he?” remarked Wren, 
as the door closed behind the secret-service operative. 

“And the shrewdest in the business,” replied Chief Egan, 
almost enviously. “His name is Hercules Ulysses Kant—sounds 
like a joke-name when you look at his funny little body, but, 
believe me, old Ulysses himself didn’t have anything on little 
Huk from the neck up. There’s something big behind this case, 
Wren. We want to be in on it when it breaks. Takea couple 
more good men and get busy.” 

Huk Kant went straight to his hotel apartment, took a deck of 
cards from his grip, and solemnly began a solitary game of Can- 
field. As he played, he talked aloud to himself. 

“The jewels are in the city. That’s positive now,” he said. 
“Black ten-spot on the red jack. Miss Titania was expecting 
them to-night. Nine on the ten releases—what? Ah, good! 
The king. The beggar was her messenger, and some one who 
knew it killed him. That somebody has the gems now, unless—— 
The ace at last! It’s about time. The girl can’t know their 
present hiding-place, since they have been intercepted on their 
way to her. An outsider who discovered her secret must have 
—, One last move with this deuce, and then—beaten as 
usual. 

Huk Kant swept the cards disgustedly from the table and drew 
his note-book from his pocket. 

“22,895,” he read, and pondered for a moment in silence. 
“Penciled on a slip of paper in the dead beggar’s hand—he 
wasn’t a beggar, of course. That number is my one clue to the 
jewels and the murderer—that and the mysterious disappearance 
of the crutch. As far as the handsome young gentleman in shab- 
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captive he had been hugging so vehemently and backing 
of Babylon, it’s Titania—Miss Titania!” 


by clothes is concerned, if I read his eyes rightly as the little 
dancer drew herself out of his arms, he’ll not be hard to find 
somewhere round her theater. That missing crutch bothers me, 
though. Well, Huk, the right thing to do is to sleep on it all. 
Any detective’s smartest when he’s asleep.” 

After which sage remark, Huk Kant climbed into bed and 
switched off the light. 


Il 


On the evening following the death of the street beggar, Boston 
Blackie locked the bag of jewels carefully away in a safe built into 
the wall of his apartment above the fireplace. His eyes glowed 
with the eager love of adventure. 

‘“‘The natural probabilities of the situation, substantiated by 
the warning that my auto-license number has been looked up 
by strangers, promise a big night to-night, Mary dear,” he an- 
nounced joyously. “I believe I am safe in predicting a call of 
a couple of cold-blooded assassins before morning. Possibly 
you’d better spend the night down town at a hotel.” 

“T’ll stay here with you,” Mary answered shortly; then, after 
a pause: “ Blackie, why do you leave those jewels in the safe, the 
natural and obvious placeforthem? As you say, the men seeking 
them will not hesitate at murder. Why will you insist on taking 
such risks, dear?” 

“Because they put the zest into life. The greatest game in 
the world to me is to pit wit against force—and win. That’s the 
game I’m playing to-night. Stay if you like, Mary, and watch. 
You'll not be in danger.” 

He moved restlessly about the room with the quick im- 
patience of a born gambler eager for the first deal of the cards in 


a new and entrancing game. A sharp ring at 
the door-bell brought him suddenly back to the 
confident calmness of a skilled player ready for 
action. He laid the revolver that had hung 
beneath his armpit in a drawer, and closed it. 

“T hardly expected them at the front door,” 
he murmured. “But, whatever way they 
come, I’m ready. No matter what happens, 
Mary, do nothing—absolutely nothing.” 

He whistled down the‘old-fashioned speaking- 
tube that led to the street. 

“Come up,” he said to the voice that an- 
swered. 

As light steps reached the top of the stair- 
way, Blackie threw open the door. Instantly 
the ready-for-war glint in his eyes changed to 
pleased amazement. 

“Huk Kant!” he ejaculated. ‘Well, well, 
Huk, come in and we'll talk it all over. The 
astonishing fact that you’re here to-night must 
mean that each of us has the answer to the 
other fellow’s riddle.” 

Serious perplexity underlay the cordiality of 
the little detective’s manner as he bowed bash- 
fully to Mary, seated himself, and turned inter- 
rogatively to Blackie. 

‘‘Where were you, Blackie,” he began, ‘‘on 
the night and at the hour when——” 

‘The beggar was killed at Coppa’s? I was 
there, both before and immediately after it 


happened.” 

“‘T know you’re not involved in the murder, 
but——” 

“T wasn’t. I returned to prevent the mur- 


der; but I was too late.” 

“But the mere fact that you were there is 
circumstantial evidence to me that you knew 
the beggar had in his possession’ jewels worth 
fully a half-million dollars. Blackie, the United 
States government is mightily interested in 
those missing gems. It is mightily interested 
in the mysterious little Miss Titania, ostensibly 
a vaudeville dancer, who went to Coppa’s to 
receive the jewels from her messenger within 
an hour of hismurder. Thedeath and robbery 
of the beggar relieved me of the unpleasant duty of arresting 
Titania as a smuggler with the evidence against her in her pos- 
session.” 

‘Titania, the dancer!’ exclaimed Blackie, in frank surprise. 
“You're teliing me news now, Huk——” 

“Titania. Surely you don’t mean that dainty little creature 
who is dancing at the Orpheum,” interrupted Mary. 

“T do mean her. But she is not dancing at the Orpheum to- 
night. At noon to-day, she left her home, ostensibly for a walk, 
and vanished. The police and detectives employed by the 
theater are searching the city for her. They haven’t even a clue 
so far. I can guess the clue, Blackie—the jewels—but there I, 
too, must stop. There is an imperative reason why this girl 
must be found and the jewels recovered. I’m laying all my 
cards down to you, Blackie. Can you help me and, if so, will 
you? ” 

“ How did you know that I knew anything of this murder and of 
the missing jewels?’ Blackie asked. 

“T didn’t know. I guessed. In the dead beggar’s hand, the 
detectives found a scrap of paper.. On it scrawled in pencil were 
the figures: ‘22,895.’ That’s the number of your auto license, 
Blackie, and——” 

“‘Ah, so the beggar, too, took my license number, did he? I 
might have guessed he had some way of finding me. The auto 
number was the obvious way—the same way the men who mur- 
dered him have taken, Huk. They’ve found me, too. They 
*phoned the license office to-day, and obtained my name and 
address. That meens they’ll be here to-night in search of the 
jewels they did of find on the beggar’s body.”’: 

“They didn’t get them? Good!’ exclaimed the detective, 
half-rising. ‘That must mean you have them, Blackie?” 

Boston Blackie, ignoring the question, began to tramp the 
floor uneasily. 

“The disappearance of the girl worries me,”’ he muttered, more 
to himself than to his guest. ‘‘The pair who killed the beggar, if 
I read their faces rightly, are the sort-——”’ 

“You know them? You saw them?” exclaimed Kant. 
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70 The Face 


“I don’t know them, but I saw them when they turned the 
lights of their car on meas I talked to the beggar a moment before 
they killed him. The face I saw for an instant through the 
fog was villainously cruel, Huk. The men who have done one 
murder already for thesake of the jewels they didn’t get can’t be 
sure the dancing girl hasn’t them. God help her if she’s in their 
hands! They’d torture her to make her tell where the gems 
are, and, Huk, she doesn’t know. The girl’s in terrible danger.” 

The perennial smile was gone from the little detective’s face. 

“I’m afraid you’re right, Blackie,” he said seriously. “Two of 
my men and half the police detectives in town are hunting her; 
but we are all working absolutely in the dark. Where can we find 
these jewel-thieves? Tell me that, and I’ll answer for Titania’s 
safety.” 

A tiny red incandescent, set with a half-dozen other vari- 
colored bulbs in a table ornament, flashed up and glowed steadily. 

“ They’re here now,” Boston Blackie whispered, dropping into a 
chair with-a relieved sigh of satisfaction. ‘The red signal means 
they’ve broken the thread that protects the rear entrance beyond 
the kitchen. I’m ready for them, Huk.” 

“What’s our plan of attack?” whispered the bantam detective, 
springing to his feet. Blackie motioned him back to his chair. 

“No matter what happens, do nothing,” he whispered. ‘‘ Leave 
everything tome. Are youarmed? Allright.’ Drop your gun 
into this drawer beside mine. We'll leave revolvers to our mur- 
dering visitors, Huk. I’ve something better in reserve for our- 
selves.” 

Blackie lighted a cigar and picked up a newspaper, over the top 
of which his eyes strayed to a mirror which reflected the doorway 
behind him. Kant fidgeted on his chair. Mary, with unsteady 
fingers, continued her needlework. There was a long, tense wait. 
Slowly, almost imperceptibly, the door behind Boston Blackie 
opened inch by inch. Two eyes appeared above a masked face, 
silhouettéd for an instant against the darkness beyond the half- 
opened door. 

“T’ll put the situation in plain words, Kant,” said Blackie, his 
voice breaking the silence like a pistol-shot. “I have the beggar’s 
jewels. You knowI havethem. Only youand I share the se- 
cret, and there are enough gems for us both. I'll divide them 
with you fifty-fifty.” 

Huk Kant stared at his friend in amazement. ‘The eyes above 
the black mask behind them lighted evilly. 

“Now!” cried a harsh voice, and the door suddenly was 
thrown wide open and two men with leveled revolvers sprang 
into the room. 

“Hands up! Quick, everybody!” commanded the first of the 
intruders—the man, Blackie recognized at a glance, whose face, 
though masked now, seen through the fog, had warned the beg- 
gar of his impending fate. 

The three slowly raised their hands. 

“Guard: them,” commanded the leader curtly to his subordi- 
nate. “Kill if anyone moves or cries out.” 

He searched Blackie and Kant for weapons, and, finding none, 
made a quick, precautionary inspection of the apartment’s other 
rooms—all empty. Then he returned and faced Blackie. 

“Now we'll relieve you of the necessity of dividing those 
jewels. We'll take them all,” he said, with a wicked smile. 

“Tf you want them, find them for yourselves,” answered 
Blackie softly. Instantly the marauder’s pistol was pressed 
against Blackie’s temple. 

“Tf, within thirty seconds, you have not given me the jewels, 
I shall put a bullet through your head.” 

“ After which, you never will get them, for I alone know where 
they are hidden,” replied Blackie calmly. 

The thirty allotted seconds passed. With a curse, the robber 
= his gun-muzzle into Blackie’s face, leaving a streak of 


“Tf you think you’re going to trifle with us, I’m ready to show 
you your mistake!” he cried. “Once more I tell you to give 
me those jewels, or——” 

His comrade interrupted him with a whispered suggestion in 
an unintelligible foreign tongue. The leader looked toward 
Mary with quickened interest. 

“A good idea, Nick,” he said approvingly,in English. “We'll 
do it. Heat the iron.” 

A poker was thrust into the bed of coals glowing redly in the 
gtate. Mary paled, but unfaltering confidence remained in her 
eyes. Huk Kant’s little hands were clenched, and the dull flush 
of anger and unflinching resolve rose slowly in his round face. 
Blackie waited, unperturbed. 

““Now we're ready to begin!” cried the first robber, catching 
the poker up and thrusting the glowing weapon close to Blackie’s 


in the Fog 
face. ‘‘Surrender the jewels to us or see your woman blinded 
before your eyes with this.” 
_ “My God, Blackie, the fiend will do it!” cried Huk. 

Boston Blackie and the hold-up leader glared, each into the 
other’s face with eyes equally steady, equally malevolent, while 
the rosy hue of the poker faded to dull black. 

“Tie the woman’s hands and heat it again, Nick,” the man 
ordered grimly, handing the weapon to his companion. “When 
it’s ready this time, we'll use it.” 

With his upraised hands, Blackie made « gesture of surrender. 

“You win,” he said. ‘The diamonds are in the wall safe.” 

“The combination! Speak fast.’ 

“On a card in the upper left-hand drawer of my desk. Shall I 
get it for you?” 

“Stand where you are! Keep your revolver on them, Nick.” 

The man sprang to the desk and pawed over the papers. 

“T have it. The jewels are ours,” he exclaimed exultingly. 

Stepping close to the fireplace, he reached up and seized the 
steel combination-dial. 

A crackling jet of blue flame shot out from the dial as his 
fingers touched it. The man’s body stiffened, quivered, and 
twisted into sudden hideous contortions. A gurgling, inarticu- 
late cry of agony came from his lips as he struggled vainly to 
draw back. His comrade sprang to hisaid. As his foot touched 
the steel hearth-mat and he grasped his companion’s arm, he, 
too, was caught in the grip of the torturing electric current that 
flowed from the door of the wired safe. His revolver clattered 
to the floor. Within a second, the triumphant captors had 
become helpless, trapped captives. 

Boston Blackie lowered his upraised arms and stooped for the 
revolver. For a moment, he watched his victims’ violent con- 
tortions with a grimly amused smile, then handed the gun to 
the detective. 

“Cover them, Huk,” said Blackie. “I suppose I’ll have to 
turn off the juice. It’s heavy voltage—almost, but not quite 
enough to kill.” 

He snapped off a concealed switch beneath his table, and the 
two men, with a groan, sank to the floor. Blackie handcuffed 
them, back to back, with a pair of bracelets he took from the 
d 


esk. 

“Well, Huk, there they are, trussed up like a Thanksgiving 
turkey ready for the oven. Now that they’ve had a kinder- 
garten course in electricity, what shall we do with them?” he 
asked. 

“First, Titania’s disappearance,” whispered Huk. 

Blackie jerked the writhing pair roughly to their feet. 

“T’ll give them an incentive to talk when you begin to ques- 
tion them,” he said, standing them on the steel fireplace-mat 
and running a wire from the safe-knob to the handcuffs that 
shackled them together. 

“Go ahead, Huk. I'l! furnish an invigorator any time their 
memories or voices show signs of failing.” 

“Who are you two?” questioned the detective. 

“Terrorists!’’—from the purple lips of the leader. 

Boston Blackie lay back in his chair, chuckling. 

“¢Terrorists!’” he laughed derisively. ‘You mean humor- 


Lightly he touched the electric switch beneath his table. With 
a cry, the pair writhed and twisted in a new series of grotesque 
contortions. 

“Note the Terrorist shimmy,” he said. ‘All original steps, 
too.” He switched off the current. “‘Go on with your ques- 
tions, Huk.” 

“Where is Titania, the dancer?” demanded Kant. 

Both men stared uncomprehendingly. 

““Titania?’? ‘Dancer?’” they repeated perplexedly. 
know no such person.” 

“That may be the truth—” began Huk, looking questioningly 
toward Blackie. 

“And it may not. We'll investigate for ourselves,” finished 
the latter. “Where do you two live?” 

The captives looked at each other in sullen silence. Blackie 
reached for the electric switch. 

“Stockton Street, near Clay!” cried the men, in chorus. 

“What house?” 

‘The one back by itself in the big yard.” 

“On the edge of Chinatown. I knowit,’’ Blackie said. 

“T’ll have one of my men come up and take charge of our 
criscners. I don’t want to turn them over to the police yet,” 
Kant announced, starting for the telephone. A moment later, 
he called Blackie out of the captives’ range of hearing. 

“Something else strange has happened,” (Continued on page 96) 
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He chatted unceasingly all the rest of the evening—to keep his mind off Vera and to prevent Sibyl from noting his distraction 


Husband 


This is the story of a man who loved his wife but played with fire. 


Not disloyal. Just 


wanted—a perfectly natural desire—as husbands or wives sometimes do, to experiment 


with his emotions. 


Mr. Terhune has made him vitally real, has let us read his 


mental processes in their minutest detail. 


By Albert Payson Terhune 


ROM birth to the pulling-down of the blind, man’s pro- 
fessed moral aim is to cast out the devil that is within 
him. And perhaps the most humiliated man on earth 
would be he who should find that he had_ been suc- 

cessful—the man who should discover that there was no longer 
one gracious glint of devil left in him. 

For, fellow hypocrites all, this is a basic truth: No man lives 
who does not cherish the faith, the hope, that something of the 
devil still lurks within him. Be he never so respectable, be he 
never so happily married, be he never so blissfully in love with 
his own wife, away back in his innermost self he is calmly certain 
there is a dashingly luring little devil waiting to beckon him into 
temptation. And, ninety times out of eighty-nine, he is right. 

To him, this rose-hued imp is forever muttering: 

“There’s still a bit of a fling wrapped up somewhere with 
your name on it, son. And I’m right here to help you find it 
at command. Only, don’t keep me waiting too long. For Father 
Time isa stronger ally to Virtue than are all the preachers. Pretty 
soon he’ll have carried you past the last primrose station. And 
then you’ll be sorry you didn’t listen to me and have your fling 
while the having was still good.” 


Illustrated by Grant T. Reynard 


All of which is as reprehensible as you please—and is true, 
whether you please or not. The victim may or may not yield. 
Concrete temptation may or may not assail him. But behind 
all his smugness and morals and conjugal love, the thought is 
still there. 

Which brings us, by windy degrees, to Billy Sayre—and some 
other people. 

The Sayres were beautifully happy. They had been married 
for six golden years—ever since Billy was thirty and Sibyl 
twenty-two. Cash and leisure and social position of a sort and 
good looks—all were theirs in ample measure. 

And they were in love with each other—in that calm, deep, 
mystic way, wherein some few favored people learn to love, 
after the first swirling gusts of passion are merged into daily 
usage. It is well to love and to be loved like that. 

And so life might, or might not, have drowsed blissfully along 
to the end of the chapter if Vera Delaunay had not drifted into 
Billy’s office that warm spring day—a day that whispered of 
coming verdure and of other things, a day that played queer : 
tricks on the souls and temperaments and yearnings of winter’s 


recent slaves—a day that set folk a-dreaming. . 
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72 The Truant Husband 


In the olden years, nearly a decade back, Vera and Billy had 
come pleasantly close to marrying. And, in the course of their 
tumultuous short acquaintance, they had come less pleasantly 
close to other things. It had been, in brief, one of those volcanic 
affairs that flare into the early life of nearly every man and which 
leave him brooding dazedly, in after-years, as to why it did not 
go to the stark and seemingly inevitable climax. 

Then, business had called Billy to the Pacific Coast for the 
best part of a year. And, before his return, the flame had been 
slushed to ashes by absence. Vera had married some one else 
and had moved away from New York. Nor did she come back 
into his life—though often she had teased his half-guilty memory 
—until that witchingly warm and dangerous May morning, six 
years after his marriage, when she drifted into his office, bearing 
with her some of the magic and lure of the spring. 

She had just come back to New York, she told him, after her 
year of mourning for the elderly husband whom she had endured 
rather than cherished. She was lonely and restless, she said, 
and she craved to get in touch with some of her girlhood friends. 
So she had looked up Billy Sayre, first of all. Yes; she had heard 
he was married—but surely there could be no harm in dropping 
in to shake hands, could there? 2 

Billy took her tolunch. Then, as it was a dull day at the office, 
they went for a taxi ride through the park for another hour. 

He went’ home that night, to Montclair, his nerves atingle, 
his brain dizzy, an unwonted something hammering in his pulses. 

Time had been more than kind to Vera. It had been prodigal. 
Her willowy figure was still a mere girl’s. Her face—the face 
which had always seemed to Billy to glow as from an inner white 
flame—was as gloriously youthful and vivid as ever. She was 
fairly throbbing and vibrating with life, with fire, with spring- 
time. And—and that day, more than once, Sayre had caught 
her eyes brooding over him in the nameless way that once had 
stirred him to the very depths. 

Sibyl walked down to the station in the late sunset to meet 
him. Often she did this. Yet never until now had the sight of 
her, as he stepped off the train, failed to give the man a little glow 
of joy. She was so sweet, so self-controlled, so sure of herself 
and of him and of their love for each other! To meet her thus, 
after a harrowing office day, had soothed and calmed and braced 
Sayre, and had made the worries of business fall away from him. 

But to-night—and, vaguely, he wondered at it—he could not 


Vera was in another part of the field, 


feel this mild thrill of contentment. The warmth of the day had 
made Sibyl’s fair hair crisp tightly about her slightly perspiring 
forehead. She was wearing rather large shoes, too; and her fresh 
white dress looked all but dowdy in Billy’s memory of Vera 
Delaunay’s close-fitting black. 

Vera had seemed so lithe and trim and vital in her bewitching 
half-mourning! And—well, Sibyl did not look blowzy, of course— 
but—but—well, why couldn’t she find some such dressmaker 
as Vera’s? Or why couldn’t she bother to study a few of the 
myriad little arts of toilet and of grooming that went to make 
up the other women’s alluring perfection? 

Then a sense of guilt, of shameful disloyalty to his adored 
wife, stung Billy out of his brief reverie. And he greeted Sibyl 
with an effusion that startled her. He chatted unceasingly all 
the rest of the evening—to keep his mind off Vera and to prevent 
Sibyl from noting his distraction. He chatted, indeed, on every 
subject under the sun—except of his meeting with Vera Delaunay. 

But that night, after Sibyl was cozily asleep at his side, the 
situation stared him in the face once more. And this time it 
clamored for settlement once and for all. Sayre tried to think, 
clearly and logically. But if thought was not logical, at least 
it was intense. Cool sanity argued: 

“You are mighty happy as you are. You’re mighty lucky, 
too. Not one man in ninety has such a perfect married life as 
yours. Not one man in a million has such a wife. What is this 
other woman to you? For six years, you haven’t thought about 
her a dozen times. You’ve lived happy without her. And, in 
your heart, you know perfectly well you couldn’t live happy 
without Sibyl. Why are you risking a fortune to win a nickel— 
a plugged nickel at that? If you start anything with this De- 
launay woman, you'll be hazarding all that makes life really 
worth while—all you’ve built up, with Sibyl’s help, for six years. 

“And you'll be risking Sibyl, too. You know she’d never 
live with you one minute if she found you were carrying on an 
intrigue with another woman. You know it would break her 
heart. And you know her pride would make her give you up; 
you know neither she nor any other good woman could under- 
stand that you still love her when you’ve let yourself get snarled 
up with anyone else. You would risk your wife, your home, 
your self-respect, the respect of the real people. And for what? 
One woman is built more or less like another. You know that. 
For the Lord’s sake, don’t be a blind fool!” 

Then, like a quivering accompaniment to this wisdom, panted 
a more urgent voice: : 

“You're thirty-six. Soon you’ll be middle-aged and sluggish. 

No woman will 
give you a second 
look or a second 
thought then. 
This is about 
your last chance. 
You might huni 
for years and not 
find another won- 
der-woman—a 
woman of fire— 
like Vera, who 
would happen to 
care for you. Yes; 
she does care for 
you. She as good 
as said so. And 
her eyes fairly 
cried it aloud. It’s 
better to have re- 
morse than re- 
gret. Do you 
want to plod on in your smugly 
dull respectability, and to remem- 
ber, when it’s too late, what you 
might have had? Do you?” 

Billy Sayre groaned in torment, 
smothering the groan barely in 
time to avoid checking the soft, 
rhythmic swell of Sibyl’s breath- 
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Over and over, Billy Sayre read the grim account, standing there on the tube platform, while train 


after train passed by him unheeded 


Vera, too. There need be no scandal. Sibyl never need know. 
You can see Vera a thousand times (if you use a little caution 
and management) without anyone else being the wiser. New 
York is a big place, you know. Think it over. It may be your 
last chance—the last resurrection of departing youth. Go to it!” 

Thus it was that Billy Sayre received counsel pro and con. 
And, like the average man who is advised simultaneously by 
conscience and by passion, he sought spinelessly to compromise. 
With the usual result. In other words, he let himself drift, trust- 
ing to luck to guide the matter. 

Twice in the next week he met Vera. Once she called at his 
office. The second time, they lunched together. He saw her a 
third time that week, but only from a distance. That was when 
he and Sibyl went one 2fternoon to Mineola to watch the trial- 


flight .of a new twin-engine air-ship, devised and piloted by 
Sayre’s chum, Bram Woller. Vera was in another part of the 
field, and Billy caught the merest glimpse of her in a gap in the 
crowd. But that unexpected glimpse did queer things to his 
throat and sent a surge of hot blood pringling through him. 

The net result of the two other meetings between Sayre and 
Vera that week was the inception and developing of a truly 
romantic plan. 

Up in Westchester County is, or was, a quaint little old out- 
door French resort, a miie.or so from a way station—a resort 
known as ‘‘Grandpré’s.” Hither, in the days of their brief affair, 
nearly ten years agone, Sayre and Vera had fared together for 
a day. They had wandered through the rambling gardens of the 
place, hed lunched in a wondrous rustic omemney apa that 
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overhung the waters of the Bronx, and had 
strayed across flowered meadows to the 
station, that evening, in moonlight that 
was tropical in its white radiance. 

It had been a glamourously sweet day. 
And the two, meeting again, had talked 
much of its golden memories. From that, 
it was but a step for the great Idea to 
spring to life. 

So they arranged to run away together 
for another entire heavenly day, up there 
to Grandpré’s. They would forget the 
world and all in it, except each other, and 
that they were again side by side in that 
‘enchanted pleasure-ground whose memories 
had lingered with them so long. 

Billy was ardently anxious for this day 
of days. During its course, he felt, the 
future would somehow shape itself, and his 
problem would be solved for better or for 
worse, for sanity or for divine mania. He 
would let himself be guided by what the 
day should bring forth. Which, in his 
state of mind, was a decision quite as nor- 
mal as it was asinine. 

Then came the point of settling details— 
of clearing decks for the day’s program. 
And into this task Sayre threw real genius. 
There were several matters to guard 
against, of course. First, and_foremost— 
Sibyl. 

To a casual outsider, it might seem a 
simple thing for Sayre to absent himself 
from the office for a single day without 
rousing the suspicions of a wife who never 
had shown suspicion. But he resolved to 
leave nothing to chance. 

Sibyl had a way of calling him up at 
the office now and then during the day. 
Then, too, she was wont to run into town, 
for suddenly planned shopping-forays. At 
such times, she used to walk into his office, 
unannounced, and carry him off to lunch. 

He had loved these surprise visits and 
the frequent ’phone-calls. But now the 
fear of them set him to puzzling. Should 
Sibyl chance to drop in or to telephone, 
and be told he was away for the day—well, 
that would call for explanations from him, 
even though she would be innocent in ask- 
ing for them. For he never took a day off, 
unless in her company, or else for a twice- 
or-thrice-a-year air-ship flight with Bram 
Woller. (Sayre had been infected with the 
flight-virus by his chum. And Sibyl—. 
though secretly she worried horribly over 
his flying-trips—forbore to mar his pleasure 
by objecting to them.) 

Nor could Billy plead a day’s absence 
on business. Sibyl knew every detail of his 
business. Moreover, he was a wretchedly 

-bad liar. And he knew he would be certain to bungle in any 
lying explanation he might make. Sibyl knew him so well! She 
would be certain to know he was lying. Then would come an 
end to her dear trust in him, and the door would be open for 
further revelations. 

It was Bram Woller who solved the whole puzzle. Woller, 
one Thursday morning in late May, came to the office to ask 
Billy to accompany him as passenger on a trip he was planning 
for the next morning. He was to leave Mineola in his new air- 
ship at nine o’clock sharp, and was going to fly to Newburgh, 
there to lunch and spend an hour or two at an aeronautic con- 
ference at the Palatine, returning to the Mineola field at about 
five in the afternoon. 

In a flash, Sayre had his inspiration. He unburdened himself 
to his chum—albeit sheepishly, and as one with scant practise 
in such matters—telling Woller of the plan to spend a day with 
a woman who had caught his fancy, and of the need that Sibyl 
should be kept in the dark. The confession was the easier 
to make because he knew that Woller’s make-up included a 
cheerful absence of all moral sense. 

Sayre went on to ask the aid of his grinning chum—an aid 


Hither, in the days of their brief affair, Sayre and Vera had 


that was most willingly pledged. Woller was to declare, to all 


eternity, ‘hat Billy Sayre had been his passenger on the New- 
burgh’fligt. He was also to send from Newburgh, the following 
noon, a telegram written and given to him by Sayre, and signed 
by the recreant husband—a telegram to Sibyl, announcing the 
air-ship’s safe arrival at Newburgh. 

Billy felt like a cur as Woller swaggered laughingly out of the 
office, the telegram in his pocket, to seek some other passenger 
for the flight. Yet he was vastly relieved, too. His alibi was 
perfect. The whole thing was complete—especially after a 
telephone-call to Vera assured him that she would meet him at 
the Grand Central Station at nine-five, next morning, for the 
Westchester outing. 

Promptly at nine .in the morning, Billy was at the Grand 
Central. Hurrying into a telephone-booth, he called up Siby). 

“Hello, sweetheart!” he hailed his wife, with exaggerated 
blitheness. “I’m ’phoning from the hangar. Old Bram’s giving 
the Jast once-over to that air-boat of his, just outside. We ‘take 
off’ in exactly five minutes. I thought you’d like to know I got 
as far as Mineola without being kidnaped. I'll either ‘phone 
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fared together for a day. They had lunched in a wondrous rustic summer-house that overhung the waters of the Bronx 


you or telegraph you as soon as we hit Newburgh. I— Oh, all 
right, Bram! Good-by, dear! Bram’s bellowing to me to help 
him. Good-by!” 

As he left the booth, Sayre drew a long breath. If that wasn’t 
an air-proof, hole-proof, bomb-proof alibi—well then, there wasn’t 
such a thing in existence. If any busybody, later, should claim 
to have seen him at the station or on the train, Sibyl would 
know he had been in Mineola at nine, and, from that time on, in 
mid-air until he reached Newburgh. And his telegram from New- 
—_ would clinch the matter. Yes; it was an alibi without 
a flaw. 

But, to his own disgust, Billy felt the brief spasm of exultation 
fading. For, unbidden, into his mind came a picture of Sibyl 
as she had kissed him good-by. She had been so pretty, so cool, 
so friendly! And she had laughed—she had a dear little laugh— 
to show him she was not a bit worried over his safety. She had 
done that so that no thought of her possible unhappiness should 
mar his day’s fun. His day’s fun! 

And she had gotten up before it was fairly light to superintend 
his breakfast and to see everything about the morning meal was 


as he liked it. That was just like Sibyl. Any other woman would 
have told him to get breakfast at the station, or else would have 
been too selfish to turn out of bed at five o’clock, and would have 
= to the servants to make sure his food was good and well 
served. 

Anticipation of his runaway day had robbed Billy of sleep. 
He had lain, broad awake, till nearly dawn. At times, during 
his long vigil, he had thrilled with fiery rapture at the prospect 
of what the day might bring forth. At other times, conscience 
had torn at him until his nerves were raw and he had been hard 
put to it not to waken Sibyl and stammer the whole worthless 
truth to her, 

A sleepless night and a set of tortured nerves do not make for 
appetite—particularly for a very early breakfast. Billy had 
scarce been able to choke down a mouthful of the tempting meal. 
He had gagged at his cup of coffee, and, when Sibyl was not look- 
ing, had emptied in onto the roots of a flowering plant that stood 
on the breakfast-table. ; 

Then, having lingered unduly long over his remorseful good-by 
to Sibyl, he had had to run at top speed to catch his tin. Since 
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then, he had been on the jump, physically as well as ner- 
vously. 

To younger sinner, less used to stolid comfort, these things 
would have mattered little. But they played the very mischief 
with Billy Sayre’s inner man. Now that the first stress was 
past, he was aware of a well-grown and fast increasing sick- 
headache. Going without his morning coffee always made his 
head ache. And the undigested mouthful or two of food he had 
forced down his throat had been shaken to active protest by his 

sprint to the station. Yes; he had a headache—a sick-headache, 
at that. And it was growing worse with a charming steadiness. 
Also, he felt, amidships, as sometimes he had felt at sea when 
the waves waxed choppy. 

Fighting back the discomfort of head and stomach, he made 
his way with lagging step to the corner of the waiting-room 
where he had arranged to meet Vera. Morbidly, he offered some 
oe companion a hundred dollars cash if she should fail to 

there. 

But the imaginary beneficiary was never to receive the equally 
imaginary gift. For, even as Billy shambled forward, a lithe 
figure in close-fitting black came hastening to meet him. As 
Sayre felt the warmly magnetic clasp of her hand and looked 

_ down into her glowing, uplifted face, he tried his best to rise 
to the occasion. 

But—with a sick-headache and a heaving digestive system, it 
is more than doubtful if Antony would have met Cleopatra’s 
welcome with anything approaching ardor. Nausea or an ul- 
cerated tooth or a racking headache—any one of these petty 
things can subdue passionate longings more potently, for the 
time, than could all the moral precepts and pleadings uttered 
from the days of Saint Anthony of Padua to those of Saint 
Anthony of Comstock. 

Yet, for,sheer pride’s sake, Billy made shift to return her glad 
greeting and to force himself part of the way into her mood of 
affectionate gaiety. And, presently, they were seated side by 
side in the Westchester-bound train. 

It was an accommodation train—one of those snail-like things 
that has a lymx-eye for way stations too small for any better 
train to notice, and that snuggles long and lingeringly beside 
the platform of each such stationlet, quitting its proximity only 
to make a leisurely voyage to the next station of the sort. 

The day was hot, and it was momentarily becoming hotter. 
Such a day comes at times in late May, to show what summer 
can do at its nastiest. And it smites the unprepared world like 
a scourge. Airless and dusty and increasingly stifling, the train 
— drearily on toward the Westchester paradise of Grand- 
pré’s. 

Every jolt, every jarring halt, every jerky start of the cars 
gave a new impetus to Billy Sayre’s raging headache and a new 
and agonizing qualm to his upset stomach. And, cuddling 
close beside him, prattled the woman to whom he was supposed 
to be making love—the woman for whose sake he was deceiving 
Sibyl! He fell to recalling Sibyl’s mystically healing touch 
on foreheads that ached—and her million soothing ways for 
charming away pain and sickness. 

Then,. glancing sidewise at Vera, he wondered what sort of 
nurse this supervibrant creature would be were her lover stricken 
with sudden illness and dependent solely on her for care. He 
tried to fit her into the réle. But, in spite of himself, he could 
see only Sibyl. 

Presently, he noted that she was beginning to find something 
amiss in his manner—something lacking of the former loverly 
— And gallantly he roused himself to play his sickening 

e. 

Then, after an eternity of dust and sweat, they disembarked. 
They stood on the verge of the mile-wide meadow that separated 
them from Grandpré’s—the magic meadow, flower-starred and 
moon-kissed, through which they had wandered so dreamily 
that evening nearly ten years ago. 

Something had happened to the meadow. In fact, a number 
of things had happened to it. During the past years, much 
of it had been cut into lots, whereon huddled wabbly lines of 
shabby little houses. Red and dusty unpaved roads intersected 
its once pure-green expanse. At one side was a grimy sand-pit. 
Near it was a redolent garbage-dump. And sc on, in likemanner, 
was the whole field undergoing that ennobling transformation 
so common to regions where the city’s first breath touches rural 

uty. 

No taxi or hack being in sight, the two love-seekers plowed 
their weary way, afoot, athwart the mile of dusty road that gashed 
the former meadow’s center. Down beat the sun in windless 

fury. Up sifted puffs of auburn dust at their every tired step. 


The Truant Husband 


The baked ground gave back the sun’s glare in wave after wave 
of torrid heat. It was a hideous walk. 

“Never mind,”’ consoled Vera, brightly, as she reached in fur- 
tive fashion for her vanity case, only to find, to her horror, that 
she had left it in the train. “Never mind, dear old boy. Think 
how cool and shady and lovely it is at Grandpré’s! And think 
what a gorgeous little lunch they’ll serve us in that leafy summer- 
house out over the river! We'll be there, now, in just a minute 
or two. See—there’s the gateway, right ahead—beyond those 
willows.” 

Billy tried to say something in the same brave vein. But 
he could not. Her mention of the “gorgeous little lunch” had 
been received by his cranky stomach as an active affront. At 
least, it threatened to become active. So Sayre held his peace 
and battled for self-mastery. Again she gave him that same look 
of perplexity. But now there was a shade of resentment in it. 

A minute or so later, they passed through a clump of discour- 
aged-looking willows and under a once-gaudy painted arch. 
They were at Grandpré’s. At Grandpré’s, at last, after all these 
years—at the place of their dreams, at the goal of all this de- 
ception and planning: They had reached their earthly paradise. 

Billy tried to rouse himself and to say something of this sort. 
But he couldn’t. Not only because speech was difficult but 
because his first comprehensive glance round the place robbed 
him of all his ideas. : 

Yes; it was Grandpré’s, surely enough. Fifty remembered 
land marks told him that. But—alas!—it was shabby and dusty 
and cheap and noisy and altogether run-down. 

In the rickety pavilion, across the dooryard, some one was 
whanging pitilessly away on an untuned piano, pounding out 
that soulful and atmospheric and typically. medieval French 
classic, ‘Jes’ Yo’ Lissen to Me.”? Three or four couples and a 
huge family party were scattered through the messy little park, 
and a handful of small boys were playing a noisy game of tag 
among some piled-up tables. 

From a near-by kitchen were wafted food-smells—garlic pre- 
dominating. At intervals, scattered over the mangy greensward, 
were ramshackle arbors. A summer-house jutted over the muddy 
bit of river at the park’s westward edge. Here had Sayre and 
Vera eaten their magic meal nine years before. The house, pre- 
sumably, had not been cleaned out since then. 

“Good Lord!” grunted the man feebly. 

“‘Let’s go and peep in there, anyway,” suggested Vera, still 
bravely, as she led the way toward the summer-house. ‘Perhaps 
it looks better from inside.” 

But it did not. If possible, it was dirtier and less alluring 
from within than from without. Standing beneath the wormy 
rustic roof of the once-hallowed bower, Vera and Billy stared at 
each other. 

Then it was that Sayre noticed certain very evident details 
of his charming companion’s aspect. Perspiration had been at 
work with the soft black curls that clustered round her delicately 
molded face. They had ceased to becurls. Fast they were chang- 
ing into little wisps of lank hair. (Sayre remembered how damp- 
ness always crisped Sibyl’s hair into a myriad tiny curls.) 

The merry old sun had played another trick on Vera, too, by 
touching her classic nose with the first symptoms of tan. These 
first symptoms—as no woman and few men need to be told— 
took the form of a deepening redness and of a glacé sheen vulgarly 
known as “‘shininess.” And her vanity case was in that abomi- 
nable train! There were further, if less, solar ravages visible on 
Vera Delaunay’s beauty. 

Without in the least intending to, Billy noted them all. And, 
womanlike, she knew he noted them. 

Perhaps that may have accounted for a sub-note of waspish- 
ness in her well-trained voice as she challenged: 

“Well? What shall wedo? Go home again?” 

He read, or fancied he read, a hint of mockery in the ques- 
tions. And he made surly answer: 

“Of course—if you want to. I’m sorry it’s turned out this 
way. I don’t suppose the place is really any different from what 
it was. This summer-house was all going to pieces then, too. I 
remember I went through a rustic seat I tried tositon. We were 
younger, though. And——” 

“Thanks!” she said, with some slight sharpness. “I know I 
look like a fright. But*it isn’t pleasant to be called ‘old,’ too.” 

“T was thinking of myself,’ he made cross answer. ‘‘I’m too 
old, I suppose, to revel in heat and dust and garlic.” 

‘And in me?” she supplemented, as he paused. ‘‘If you found 
your own saintly wife so much more interesting, why did you 
ask me to come here? And, by the way, did she say you could 
come?” went on Vera, the man’s utter (Continued on page 150) 
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The Race-Track 
the Dollar sam 


A well-known writer’s experiences 
in spending-mad New York during 
the maddest spending-time of all 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 25, 1920. 
ARDY ESTERDAHL, ESQ., 
Assistant Cashier, State Bank of Whitehall, 
and Manager of “The Playhouse,” Whitehall, 
Mich. 
Dear Harpy: 
Sell those Liberty Bonds I gave you to keep for me 
before I started for New York and ‘ 
send me the proceeds. I want to tip a 
waiter here at the Hotel Stuyvesant. 
You remember that basketful of 
American Bankers’ Association checks 
you made out for me the day my wife 
and I left home—those beautiful en- 
graved certificates that I could trade for fifty dollars each 
anywhere along the line by simply signing my name on the 
dotted line? Well, they’re using those for trading-stamps down 
here this year—give one away with a package of cigarettes. 
You’ve no idea of the rate of speed which can be developed 
by a bank-note on Broadway, the race-track of the dollar, 
in this, “Anno Prohibitionis I,” or, counting according 
to the old calendar, 1920. An iron louie, or a buck, as 
we used to call them in the old days when 
we had time to get acquainted, will go 
faster and create less disturbance on the 
greased chute that runs slantwise 
through this city than any pre- 
vious holder of speed- 
records in the history 
of mankind. 


“N. S. F." was a distress- 
signal long before Marconi 


The velocity of thought of “S.O.S." 
thatjack-rabbit 
disappearing the eagle screamed when you and I put the price 


through the 
corn field just 
after the acci- 
dental discharge 
of your shotgun that 
day we were hunt- 
ing last fall is as 
nothing. (I guess 
you fired acciden- 
tally, didn’t you? Anyway, you didn’t seem to be . 
aiming at anything particular.) And air-plane 
records—pouf! At least you can see an air-plane 
for a few minutes while it crosses from horizon to 
horizon. But a split-second stop-watch stutters 
and back-fires in the carbureter when you try to 
time the vanishing of a shinplaster on Broadway. 
And then some one steps up and takes the watch 
as a cover-charge for the ground-space occupied 
by your feet while you were doing it. They tried 
to get a motion-picture of a dollar bill here the 
other day, but the camera-man couldn’t crank fast 
enough, and it was a failure—just a blurry streak on 
the negative. Can you imagine paying eighteen dollars for a 
The fountain-pen business has increased one hat—not a Parisian chapeau for the wife, but a 
hundred per cent. in this town just on account of ; ; masculine lid, or Kelly? I looked at some for 
the wear and tear of writing checks. Everybody This watch (hidden that price—just looked, that’s all. I don’t wear 
writes checks—some of them good ones. Who under the diamonds) hatpins or a chin-strap, and suppose a strong 
could carry enough cash around with him to last doesn't make time go _ wind should come along and blow it into the ocean? 
through an entire day? any faster, but it gave Laundry is a neat little item in this town. God- 
We’ve been thinking for some time past, therein an awful impetus to _ liness might be cheaper, I think. I have my hotel 
the wilds of Michigan, that we have to pay a good the $2000 it cost laundry list before me, and I quote from it: “Shirts, 
deal for what we get. You remember yourself how 40 and up; Pajamas, 40; Collars, 5; Sox, 103" and 


up on movies at our theater, The Playhouse, from 
fifteen cents to twenty cents, and finally to a quarter. 
I guess the idea of a whole quarter (war-tax includ-- 
ed) for an evening’s entertainment drove a good 
many of the members of the Swedish Mission 
Church back to prayer-meetings. ! 

But listen closely, because you won’t believe 
this, anyway. We paid two dollars and twenty 
cents each, Saturday night, to see a picture that we 
will run in our theater next month for two bits. 
And tell Bud Johnson and Pitkin, the ruthless 
profiteers who gouge us out of eleven cents for, 
our ice-cream sodas, that across the street from the 
hotel is a fountain where the cheapest drink is 
thirty-five cents, plus war-tax, and ali sundaes are 
half a dollar. Of course, if Bud and Pit did any- 
thing like that, the local post of the American 
Legion would lure them out back of the tannery 
somewhere and “learn ’em different,” but it goes 
to show that there are some compensations for 
living in a small town a thousand miles from the 
subway. 


A favorite volume 
along the speedway 


an 


The Race-Track of the Dollar 


on the ladies’ list the words “‘and up” are appended to every one of the items, such as: 
‘Combinations, 50; Dresses, $2.00; Skirts, 75; Union suits, 40.” Our first laundry 
bill after a week on the road was a little over thirteen dollars. 

Newsnapers—now there’s something that shows which way the wind blows. They 
are marked “two cents,” but you usually pay five in the neighborhood of Broadway 
and the Forty-odd streets. This is for the week-day editions. The price of 
the Sunday papers is something which is a mystery to me until after I get 
my change, aad apparently fluctuates like an active stock on the curb market. 
The highest I have paid for a single Sunday sedative is twenty-two cents. Don’t 

ask what the two cents were for. I 
can’t imagine Surely the newsboy 
had the nerve to charge a 
quarter. 

New Yorkers 
think, presumably, 
that prices are 
equally high 
throughout 
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UNDRAWOOD 


Modern gowns are very low except in price. This 
chiffon ulsterette is worth about $900, which does 
not include the mucilage to stick it on with 


the country. This is 
only true in a sense. 
We've got a sort of a 
record of facts ac- 
cumulated during our 
trip by motor from 
Whitehall, across 
Michigan, Indiana, 
Ohio, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and New Jersey 
to New York. We took the trip, 
my wife and I, in midwinter 
and in an open car, because we thought we’d like the ride and the fresh air. We got some 
pi up an assorted mess of financial facts that the Wall Street Journal pro ly : . 
wouldn’t be the least bit interested in. 4 The een tae ee 
We found out in Grand Rapids, Michigan, which is considerable city in its. own right, o $90 bil te to hire one 
even if it is a long ways from here, that we could leave our car in a garage overnight for 
fifty cents. In Fort Wayne, Indiana, which is slightly nearer, the same privilege costs 


“Shivering the 
lingerie,” which 
is certainly a more elegant phrase 
than the current name for the dance, is 
nowadays only a pastime for oil kings 


of these ringside tables 
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Frank R. Adams 


seventy-five cents. In Lima, Ohio, it is a dollar; in Columbus, a dollar and a quarter. At Balti- 
more, Maryland, they maced us for a dollar and a half, and in New York two dollars and fifty 
cents American money, or one hundred: and eighty marks, or a bushel and a half of rubles 

Yes; we know that ground-rents are higher on Manhattan Island than they are in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, but there is one other reason why the charge is five times od great in one 
place as in the other. It is because the more eastern members of Ali Baba’s outfit have 
discovered that they can get it. 

Of course, we noticed many other barometric indications of the nearness of New York. 
For instance, you can still get a fair meal for two in Michigan, Indiana, and Ohio for a 
five-case note. A year or so ago, you would have had a cocktail or two thrown in for the 
same price, but, in general, the tariff is comprehensible. Get within three hundred 


79 


miles of the city on the Hud- 


son, however, and your five- 
dollar bill is not legal tender 
outside of a white-tiled 
beanery. 
Time out, while we tak 
back the above statement in 


DINNER 


RELISHES 
‘rianon 65 ham 85 Celery 45 


Amorted hor 90 Fruit cup Ti 
so far as it applies to Phila- | 75 Grape 
delphia. Many a harsh word Emence of fain, 50 
has been hurled at Philadel- 
phia. Let us humbly state 
that, in our opinion, it isa 90 Brook, trout saute, Alliance 1 09 


city of kindly people and 


are in the hotel and garage {fe order mignon beck 


business. You can still buy 
a ration for man and flivver 
for just about what you fig- 


ured it would cost before Squab 2 25 “Long duckling 00 
it cheerfully. “The accommo- Haw 80 
dations in Philadelphia are and | 08 
not so good as in many cities Brunch 60 63. Hothowe 1,00 Artichoke 75 
one-tenth its size, but the 
people make you feel a lot Sule of tomate 50 
more reluctant to leave it Au gain 35 Lorene 35 Hashed brown Souther style 45 


than if they had_solid-gold 
bathtubs and hand - knitted 
red-silk hush-covers. Just so Pudding 


this won’t sound like anad- 
vertisement, we refuse to Saceliiieain ICE CREAMS 
name the hotel we stopped at. Chay 60 
(only since January, and not Plenting Mary Garden 75 


dinner for two can 
be achieved for fifteen 


About $500 worth of hosiery. 
It pays to darn the old ones 


wader bell, Eugenie 2 25 Broiled veal chop, mushrooms and bacon | 00 


SALADS 
Hearts of Romaine 55 Fettican and knob celery 65 Fruits 75. Endive 
Hearts of lettuce 35 Pale Beech 20 70) De Lane Vesey 79 Stas 90 


DESSE: 
Chevreuse, caramel sauce 50 j ice Imperatrice 
Green apple pie 30 30 


RT 


Faure It cost her hus- 


band $50,000 


to twenty dollars. I can recol- 
lect, Hardy, once when I was , 
a member of that nearly forgotten army, the 
A.E.F., a chap named Van Vechten and I 
dined, on a Sunday, I think it was, at what, 
in my opinion, is one of the very finest restau- 
rants in the world, the Café des Ambassadeurs 
in Paris. I can nearly remember what we had 
to eat. We ordered nearly everything we could think of, because 
we had been living for the three months previous at a French army 
mess. There were two cocktails each, oysters, consommé Julienne, 
cutlet of salmon (that was the most agreeable fish I ever met), filet 
of beef, pommes de terre frits as usual, petits pois, lettuce-and-tomato 
salad, an ice, Camembert, a demitasse, and all through it the sooth- 
ing mellifluence of a quart of ’96 champagne. I can remember exactly 
what we paid for it, too, because it was just about all we had—second 
lieutenants both of us—and it was eighty-three francs including the 
’ tip. At the then rate of exchange, it amounted to about fifteen dollars. 
That was in Paris under the so-called bombardment. (The boche did drop a 
shell near us every fifteen minutes, I recollect.) . 
To duplicate that menu in New York city to-day without the wine 
would set us back nearly one hundred per cent. more. ; 
Speaking of the army, I notice a lot of officers in uniform strolling around 
this burg, breathing the expensive air and even sometimes é¢ating. How do 
they do it? I know what those birds get, because I used to get it myself. Théy 
can’t all be regimental mess-officers. Don’t ask me to explain what I mean 
by that, Hardy. I don’t want to be executed for lese-majesty by a captain 
I once knew who has no sense of humor. The way I said it, he’ll never get 
it, but I insulted him in a kind of a polite way. (Continued on’ page 121) 


A lightning calcu- 
4 lator dined here 
with his wife for 
$10. But he had 
to use the higher 
mathe matics 


é > 
Couvert (p.p.) 15 
OYSTERS AND CLAMS 
Blve Lynahavens 60 . Robbins Island 50 Cape Code 50 
Cotuite 50 Little Neck clams 40 came 45 
Cocktall sauce 15 Lobster cocktail 1 00 Crab cocktad 90 
ENTREES (Read 
Spring turkey, sauce 0 Lamb, mint sauce 1 25 
TO ORDER 
Broded baby turkey (half) 3.00 Fresh broiled chicken 3.50 Fresh squab chicken 2 25 
of mavyonnase dressing. p.p. 20 
— 
Grapes 50 Net aod rains 50 
= Special 35 Turkish 35 
LG Star (*) indicates portion for two 
Apoliaais 25 40 70 
der 20s. ver gis 
j 
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A novel of the great Northwest 

and its splendid Americans— 

written by a L100- per-cent. 
American 


Introducing you to three lovable people: 


HE Lartrp—Hector McKaye, millionaire lumber 
king, a fine old gentleman who has centered the great 
hopes of a mighty life in his son, to whose broad shoulders 
he has now shifted the vast McKaye enterprises. 
Tue Younc Latrp>—Donald McKaye, who is torn between 
his love for his father and his love for Nan, his marriage to 


indred of 


Nan visited the hospital next 
day, choosing an hour when 
Port Agnew was at its evening 
meal and too preoccupied with 
that important detail to note 
her coming and going 


whom he feels would break his proud old father’s heart. He 
is taken ill with typhoid fever, and the knowledge that if he 
defers to his father he must give up Nan deprives him of 
the will to get well. 
Tue Ovurcast oF Port AGNEw—‘Nan of the Sawdust 
Pile,” ostracized by the townsfolk, who has made two mis- 
takes in life. She has been deceived into motherhood 
by a bigamist, whom she left, and she has fallen in love 
with Donald McKaye, for whom she has named her 
child. Her father dies, and she is faced with the prob- 
lem of existence for herself and her child. 

You will also come to know, incidentally, AndrewDaney, 
the McKayes’ veteran general 
manager, fanatically loyal to the 
old laird—he plans and executes 
a scheme to get Nan away from 
Port Agnew and Donald, and she 
leaves, with The Laird’s assis- 
tance, for New York; Mrs. 
McKaye and Donald’s two so- 
cially ambitious sisters, and 
“Dirty Dan” O’Leary. O” 
was secretly appointed Donald’s 
body-guard by the old laird and 
Daney, after Donald, by fist and 
fire, had cleared Nan’s Sawdust 
Pile of human riffraff.. He nearly 
meets death in a battle, about 
which he refuses any information, 
with a trio of murderers lying in 
wait for Donald outside Nan’s - 
little home, built on the mill’s 

waste. Dan starts on a tri 
to Ireland and travels wi 
~~. Nan to New York. But he 

* is sent home by the authori- 

ties and, knowing Nan’s 
address, enables Daney and 
Mrs. McKaye to send for 
the girl. Her presence alone 
will save Donald. 


XXXII 


ROM the company hospital, The 
Laird went straight to his general 
manager’s office. Entering, he 
strode to Daney’s desk and trans- 

fixed that harassed individual with an accus- 

ing finger. 
“Andrew, this is your work, is it not?” 
Mr. Daney’s heart skipped a beat, but he 
remembered this was Friday morning. So he 
decided not to be foolish and spar for time by ask- 
ing The Laird what work he referred to. Also, 
having read somewhere that, in battle, the offen- 
sive frequently wins—the defensive never—he 
glared defiantly at The Laird and growled, 
“Well, what are you going to do about it?” His de- 
meanor appeared to say, “This is my work, and I’m proud 
of it.” 


CoprRicHT. 1920, BY INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY 
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the Dust 


Peter B. Kyne 


Illustrated by 
Dean Cornwell 


To Daney’s profound amazement, The 
Laird smiled benignantly and thrust out his 
hand. 

“T thank you more than you will ever 
realize, Andrew, for taking this matter out 
of my hands. [I left the decision up to the 
Almighty, and evidently he inspired you 
to disobey me and save the day—without 
compromising me.” 

“Pooh! That’s the easiest thing I do.” 
Mr. Daney’s courage had returned with a 
rush. ‘‘For heaven’s sake, don’t talk about 
it, sir. I placed a call for the girl on the 
telephone—at your expense. Yes, sir; I 
talked with her clear across the continent, 
and before she even started from New York, 
it was understood that she is to jilt Donald 
the minute the doctors pronounce him strong 
enough to stand jilting.”’ 

“She told me, practically, the same thing. 
Oh, Andrew, Andrew, my boy, this is bully 
work! Bully! Bully!” 

Mr. Daney replied to this encomium with 
a deprecatory shrug and hoped The Laird 
would never ask him who had made the bar- 
gain. ‘Thus far, he flattered himself, he had 
not strayed from the straight and narrow 
path of strict veracity, and he hoped he 
would not have to. To obviate this, he 
decided to get rid of The Laird immedi- 
ately; so he affected embarrassment, and 
growled: 

“All right, boss. If you’re satisfied, I 
am. Ihaven’t been able to sleep very well 
since I started mixing in your family 
affairs, and without sleep a man cannot hold up his job. I've 
got a lot of work to do, and I cannot have any idle, interfering 
fellows stampeding round my office; so I suggest that you 
run up to The Dreamerie to break the good news to your 
poor wife.” 

“All right, Andrew; I'll go in a minute. Er—ah— 
you’re certain, Andrew, the girl understands quite thoroughly 
that I haven’t had a thing to do with bringing her back to 
Port Agnew?” 

Mr. Daney looked up with a slight frown. 

“T’ll answer your question with another. Have you seen and 
talked with Nan Brent this morning?” 

“Yes. I did—the minute she entered Donald’s room.”’ 

“And you demanded a show-down then and there?” 

did.” 

“And her answer was satisfactory?” 

“Absolutely!” 

“So I judged from the fact that you shook hands with me upon 
entering my office. I had expected nothing more nor less than 
instant dismissal. Well, since you desire the girl’s testimony 
confirmed, I repeat that she came out here on the distinct under- 


standing that Donald’s family had not receded from its original 
position. This is a business trip, pure and simple, in so far as the 


McKaye family is concerned, although I grant you there is a heap 
of sentiment on Nan’s part—at least sufficient to persuade her to 
do anything for the boy’s sake. She places his welfare above 
her own.” 

The Lai-d nodded. 

“The girl is capable of doing the most unexpected things, 
Andrew. I really think she'll play the game. When she told me 
what her intentions were, I believe-she stated the absolute truth.” 


(COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE) COPYRIGHTED IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Dan stood just outside the kitchen 
door, not presuming to enter, and 
- when the last song was finished, he 
had tears in his piggy little eyes 


“Well, let us hope.she doesn’t change them, sir. 

Remember, she has no more intention of marrying 

him this morning than she had when she fled from 

Port Agnew. I was certain of that when listening to her on the 

telephone the other night. However, sir, I want to go on record 

here and now as disclaiming responsibility for anything that may 
occur hereafter.” 

“Well, I am relieved. I dreaded the thought that I might be 
compromised—indirectly, for, as you well know, Andrew, I have 
a repugnance to asking favors from anybody to whom I am not 
prepared to grant them. My sonis my chief happiness. Now, if 
I were to ask her to save my happiness, while at the same time 
reserving the right to deny the gitl hers—well, thank God, I’m 
saved that embarrassment! Thanks to you, you fox!” 

When the door had closed behind him, Daney reached for the 
telephone and called Mrs. McKaye at The Dreamerie. 

‘Your husband is on his way home, Mrs. McKaye,” he advised 
her. ‘‘The girl is here. The Laird has met her and talked with her, 
and. is quite happy over the situation. However, I want to warn 
you that you will avoid unpleasantness by keeping from.him the 
fact that you asked the Brent girl to come back to. Port: Agnew. 
He thinks I did, and I have not seen fit todeny it. . He is quite 
willing to accept of the girl’s services, as it were, but not at the 
behest of any member of his family. Better hear what he has to 
say on the subject before you commit yourself, Mrs. McKaye.” 

‘Oh, I think I can be depended upon to manage Hector,”’ she 
replied confidently, and hung up. 

The Laird arrived a few minutes later, and entered ea 
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““My dears, I have wonderful news for you!” he announced. © 
Elizabeth, warned by her mother of the impending announce- 


ment, and already i in the latter’s confidence regarding the long- 


distance conversation with Nan Brent, interrupted him. 

“Oh, do tell us quickly, daddy dear, ” she gushed, and flew to 
throw her arms round his neck. Over his shoulder she winked at 
Jane and her mother, and grimaced knowingly. 

“Donald’s going to pull through. The doctors feel certain 
he’ll take in the slack on his life-line, now that the Brent girl has 
suddenly turned up. In fact, the lad has been holding his own 
since he received a telegram from her some days back. I didn’t 
tell you about that, my dears, not being desirous of worrying you; 
and since it was no doings of mine, I saw it could not be helped, 
and we’d have to make the best of it.” 

“Oh, daddy! How could you? That’s perfectly dreadful 
news!” the artful Elizabeth cried, while her mother raised her 
eyes resignedly upward and clasped her hands so tightly that they 
trembled. The Laird thought his wife sought comfort from 
above; had he known that she had just delivered a sincere vote of 
thanks, he would not have hugged her to his heart, as he forth- 
with proceeded to do. 

“Now, now, Nellie, my dear,” he soothed her, “‘it’s all for the 
best. Don’t cross your bridges before you come to them. Wait 
till I tell you everything. That fox, Daney, had the common 
sense to call the girl on the telephone and explain the situation; 
he induced her to come back here and tease that soft-hearted, 
moonstruck son of ours back to life. And when Donald’s strong 
enough to stand alone—by Jupiter, that’s exactly how he’s going 
to stand!—we’re not the slightest bit compromised, my dears. 
The McKaye family is absolutely in the clear. The girl has done 
this solely for Donald’s sake.” 

“Hector McKaye,” Jane declared, “you’ve really got to do 
something very handsome for Andrew Daney.” 

“Dear, capable, faithful Andrew!” Mrs. McKaye sighed. 

“Ah, he’s a canny lad, is Andrew,” old Hector declared happily. 
“‘He took smart care not to compromise me, for well he knows my 
code. When I rejected his suggestion that I send for the lass, 

drew knew why without asking foolish questions. Well, he 
realized that if I should ask her to come and save my son, I-would 
not be unfair enough to tell her later that she was not a fit wife 
for that son. As a matter o’ manly principle, I would have had 
to withdraw my opposition, and Donald could wed her if he liked 
and with my blessing, for all the bitter cost. I did not build The 
Dreamerie with the thought that Donald would bring a wife like 
this Brent lass home to live in it, but—God be thanked!—the 
puir bairn loves him too well to ruin him——” 

He broke off, wiping his eyes, moist now with the pressure of 
his emotions, and, while he was wiping them, Mrs. MeKaye and 
her daughters exchanged frightened glances. Elizabeth’s pen- 
chant for ill-timed humor disappeared; she stood, alert and awed, 
biting her lip. Jane’s eyebrows went up in quick warning to her 
mother, who paled and flushed alternately. The latter under- 
stood now why Andrew Daney had taken the precaution to warn 
her against the danger of conjugal confidences in the matter ot 
Nan Brent; devoutly she wished she had had the common sense 
to have left those delicate negotiations entirely in the hands of 
dear, capable, faithful Andrew, for, delicate as they had been, she 
realized now, when it was too late, that in all probability Mr. 
Daney, although a mere man, would have concluded them with- 
out compromising the McKaye family. Surely he would have 
had the good taste to assure Nan that he was acting entirely upon 
his own initiative. 

On the instant, Mrs. McKaye hated the unfortunate general 
manager. She told herself that, had he been possessed of the 
brains of a chipmunk, he would have pointed out to her the danger 
of her course; that he had not done so was proof that the craven 
had feared to compromise himself. He had made a catspaw of 
her, that’s what he had done! At that moment, placid Nellie 
McKaye could have shrieked with fury. Like so many of her sex, 
the good lady’s code of sportsmanship was a curious one, to say the 
least. It had not been prudence but an instinctive desire to pro- 
tect her son that had moved her to be careful, when begging Nan 
to return to Port Agnew, to indicate that this request predicated 
no retirement from the resolute stand which the family had taken 
against the latter’s alliance with Donald. In a hazy, indefinite 
way, she had realized the importance of nullifying any tendency 
on her part to compromise herself or her family by the mere act of 
telephoning to Nan, and with the unintentional brutality of a not 
very intelligent, tactless woman, she had taken this means of 
protection. 

Curiously enough, it had not occurred to her until this moment 
that she had done something shameful and cruel and stupid and 


unwomanly. She shriveled mentally in the contemplation of it. 
Not until her husband had so unexpectedly revealed to her a 
hitherto hidden facet of his character—his masculine code of an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth—did she realize how dread- 
fully she had blundered. Never given to self-analysis, she had 
merely followed the imperative call of her mother love to the 
point where nothing mattered save results. 

She looked up tearfully at The Laird, and he, noting her great 
distress, held her fondly in his arms and soothed her; manlike, he 
assumed that she wept because her heart was overflowing with 
joy. For half an hour he chatted with her; then, with a light 
step and a cheerful “Good-by, Nellie, wife,” he entered his 
automobile and drove back to town. 

His departure was the signal for Jane and Elizabeth to rally to 
their mother’s side and inaugurate a plan of defense. 

“Well, mother dear,” Elizabeth opined calmly, “it appears 
that you’ve spilled the beans.” 

“Oh, my dears, what shall I do?” poor Mrs. McKaye quavered. 

“Stand pat, should necessity ever arise, and put the buck up 
to Mr. Daney,” the slangy Elizabeth suggested promptly. “He 
has warned you not to confess to father, hasn’t he? Now, why 
did he do this? Answer: Because he realized that if dad should 
learn that you telephoned this odious creature from the Sawdust 
Pile, the head of our clan would consider himself compromised— 
bound by the action of a member of his clan, as it were. Then 
we'll have a wedding, and after the wedding we'll all be thrown 
out of The Dreamerie to make room for Master Don and his 
consort. So, it appears to me, since Mr. Daney has warned you 
not to tell, mother dear, that he cannot afford to tell on you him- | 
self—no, not even to save his own skin.” 

“You do not understand, Elizabeth,” Mrs. McKaye sobbed. 
“Tt isn’t because that stupid Andrew cares a snap of his finger for 
us; it’s because he’s devoted to Hector and doesn’t want him 
worried or made unhappy.” 

“Oh, well, if that’s the case, it’s all as clear as mud!” Jane™ 
cried triumphantly. “Tf the worst should ever come to the- 
worst, Mr. Daney will lie like a gentleman and—why, he has 
already done so, silly! Of course he has, and it’s rather gallant 
of him to do it, I think.” 

“He’s an imbecile, and why Hector has employed him all these , 
years—why he trusts him so implicitly, I’m sure I am at a loss to. 
comprehend.” Mrs. McKaye complained waspishly. 

“* Dear, capable, faithful Andrew!’” Elizabeth mimicked her 
mother’s earlier speech. ‘‘Cheer up, ma! Cherries are ripe.” 
She snapped her fingers, swayed her lithe body, and undulated 
gracefully to the piano, where she brought both hands down on 
the keys with a crash, and played ragtime with feverish fury for 
five minutes. Then, her impish nature asserting itself, she liter- 
ally smashed out the opening bars of Lohengrin’s wedding-march, 
and shouted with glee when her mother, a finger in each ear, 
fled from the room. 
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Mr. Daney worked through a stack of mail with his stenog- 
rapher, dismissed her, and, in the privacy of. his sanctum; lighted - 
his pipe and proceeded to mend his fences. In the discretion of 
the chief operator at the telephone exchange, he had great con- 
fidence; in that of Mrs. McKaye, none at all. He believed that 
the risk of having the secret leak out through Nan herself was a 
negligible one, and, of course (provided he did not talk in his sleep), 
the reason for Nan’s return was absolutely safe with him. In- 
deed, the very fact that The Laird had demanded and received 
an explanation from the girl would indicate to Nan that Mrs. 
McKaye had acted on her own initiative; hence, Nan would, in 
all probability, refrain from disclosing this fact to The Laird i in 
any future conversations. 

His cogitations were interrupted by a telephone call from Mrs. 
McKaye. The good soul’s first gust of resentment having passed, 
she desired to thank him for his timely warning and to assure him 
that, on the subject of that transcontinental telephone conversa- 
tion, she and her daughters could be depended upon to remain as 
silent as the Sphinx. 

This information relieved Mr. Daney greatly. “After all,” 
he reflected, “it is up to the girl whether we fish or cut bait. 
But, then, what man in his senses can trust a woman to stay put? 
Females are always making high dives into shoal water, and 
those tactless McKaye women are going to smear everything 
up yet. You wait and see.’ 

The longer Mr. Daney considered the situation, the more 
convinced did he become that mischief was brewing. Did not 
periods of seraphic calm always precede a tornado? In the im- 
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~ “Oh, my dears, what shall I do?" poor Mrs. McKaye quavered. “Stand pat, should necéssity ever arise, and put 

: the buck up to Mr. Daney,” the slangy Elizabeth suggested promptly 
pending social explosion, a few hard missiles would most certainly it, bravely and without hesitation. Was she not there for that 
come his way, and in a sudden agony of apprehension and shame, _ purpose? 

og- because he had told The Laird a half-truth, he sprang to his feet, ““Good—news! If I get—well, will you—marry me, Nan?” 

ted © resolved to seek old Hector, inform him that Mrs. McKaye had She choked up then; nevertheless, she nodded. 

of compromised the family, and thus enable him to meet the issue “More good—news! Wait: for me—Sawdust Pile—sweet- 

n- like a gentleman. But this decision was succeeded by the reflec- _heart.”’ 

iat tion that perhaps this action would merely serve to precipitate a She interpreted this as a dismissal, and gratefully made her 

Sa situation that might not be evolved in the ordinary course of | exit. From the hospital office she telephoned orders to the 

Pp), | affairs. Furthermore, he could not afford to betray Mrs. Mc- butcher, the baker, the grocer, and the milkman, forcibly sepa- 

[n- Kaye on the mere suspicion that, sooner or later, she would betray _ rated little Don from the nurse, and walked down through Pont 

red herself, for this would savor of too much anxiety to save hisown Agnew to the Sawdust Pile. 

Ts. skin at her expense. The old-fashioned garden welcomed her with its fragrance; 
in her cat, which she had been unable to give away and had not the 
oa XXXV heart to destroy at the time of her departure, came to the little 

: white gate to . .eet herand rubbed against her, purring contentedly 
Ts. Nan did not remain at the hospital more than fifteen minutes. _—apparently none the worse for a month of vagabondage and 

ed, She was ill at ease there; it was no comfort to her to gaze upon __ richer by a litter of kittens that blinked at Nan from under the 

im the pallid, wasted face of the man she loved when she realized kitchen stoop. She resurrected the key from its hiding-place 

Sa- that, by her presence here, she was constituting herself a party to _ under the eaves, and her hot tears fell so fast that it was with 
as a heart-breaking swindle, and must deny herself the joy of gazing difficulty she could insert it in the door. Poor derelict on the sea 

» upon that same beloved countenance when, later, it should be _ of life, she had gone out with the ebb and had been swept back on 

l, glowing with health and youth and high hopes. He was too _ the flood, to bob around for a little while in the cross-currents of 

ut. weak to speak more than a few words to her. When, however, human destinies before going out again with the ebb, 

at? he had satisfied his swimming senses that she was really there in The air in the little house was hot and fetid; so she threw open 

nd the flesh, he murmured: the doors and windows. Dust had accumulated everywhere, 

ing “You'll not—run away—again? Promise?” and, with a certain detachment, she noted, even in her distress, 


“TI promise, dear. The next time I leave Port Agnew, I’ll 
ore say good-by.” 
not “You must not—leave—again. Promise?” 
m- She knew his life might be the reward of a kindly lie; so she told 


that she had gone away without closing the great square piano. 
She ran her fingers over the dusty keys and brought forth a few 
sonorous chords. 

She sighed. Once more, in this silent little house so ieughe 


The outcast of Port Agnew turned upon Mr. Danzy a pair of sea-blue eyes that flashed dangerously. ‘I think I have paid 
due me, and though Mrs. McKaye and her daughters cannot bring themselves to the point of 


with happy memories, the old burden of existence was bearing 
upon her—the feeling that she was in jail. Fora month she had 
been free—free to walk the streets, to look in shop windows, to 
seek a livelihood and talk to other human beings without that 
terrible feeling that, no matter how pleasant they might appear 
to be, their eyes were secretly appraising her—that they were 
thinking. And now to be forced to abandon that freedom—— 
_ “Oh, well—it can’t last forever,” she soliloquized, and, blink- 
ing away her tears, she proceeded to change into a house dress 
and put her little home in order. Presently, the local express- 
man arrived with her baggage, and was followed by sundry 
youths bearing sundry provisions; at twelve-thirty, when she 
and young Don sat down to the luncheon she had prepared, her 
flight to New York and return appeared singularly unreal, like 
the memory of a dream. 

Nan visited the hospital next day, choosing an hour when Port 
Agaew was at its evening meal and too preoccupied with that 


important detail to note her coming and going. She returned to 
her home under cover of darkness. 

At the hospital, she had received a favorable report of the 
patient’s progress. His physicians were distinctly encouraged. 
Nan looked in on her lover for a minute, and then hurried away 
on the plea that her baby was locked in at the Sawdust Pile in 
the absence of some one to care for him. 

As she was going out, she met The Laird and Mrs. McKaye 
coming in. Old Hector lifted his hat and said quite heartily: 

‘How do you do, my dear girl? The news this evening is. 
most encouraging—thanks to you, I’m told—so we are per- 
mitted to see Donald for five minutes. Nellie, my dear, you’ 
remember little Nan Brent, do you not?” 

Mrs. McKaye’s handsome mouth contracted in a small, auto- 
matic smile that did not extend to her eyes. She acknowledged 
Nan’s “Good-evening, Mrs.-McKaye,” with a brief nod, and 
again favored the girl with another property smile, between the 
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acknowledging this indebtedness, I must insist upon collecting it” 


coming and going of which her teeth flashed with the swiftness of 
the opening and closing of a camera shutter. 

“We are so grateful to you, Miss Brent,” she murmured. 
And then, womanlike, her alert brown eyes, starting their ap- 
praisal at Nan’s shoes, roved swiftly and calmly upward, noting 
every item of her dress, every soft, seductive curve of her healthy 
young body. Her glance came to a rest on the girl’s face, and 
they looked at each other frankly while old Hector was saying: 

“Aye, grateful indeed, Nan! We shall never be out of your 
debt. We had no right to expect this of you. God bless you, 
my dear, and remember—I am always your friend.” 

“Yes, indeed,” his wife murmured, in a voice that, lacking his 
enthusiasm, conveyed to Nan the infcrmation that The Laird 
spoke for himself. She tugged’ gently at her husband’s arm; 
again the automatic smile; with a cool: ‘‘Good-night, Miss 
Brent. Thank you again—so much,” she propelled The Laird 
toward the hospital entrance. 


my debt to the McKayes,” she declared. “Indeed, I have a slight credit-balance 
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After that visit, Nan went no more 
to the hospital. She had met 
Donald’s mother for the first time in 
four years and had been greeted as 
“Miss Brent,” although in an elder 
day when, as a child, Donald had 
brought her to The Dreamerie to 
visit his mother and sisters, and, 
later, when she had sung in the local 
Presbyteridn choir, Mrs. McKaye 
and her daughters had been wont to 
greet her as “Nan.” The girl did 
not relish the prospect of facing again 
that camera-shutter smile, and she 
shrank with the utmost distress from 
a chance meeting at the hospital 
with Elizabeth or Jane -McKaye. | 
As for The Laird, while she never 
felt ill at ease in his presence, still 
she preferred to meet him as infre- 
quently as possible. As a result of 
this decision, she wrote Andrew 
Daney, and, after explaining to him 
what she intended doing and why, 
asked him if he would not send some 
trustworthy person to her every 
evening with a report of Donald’s 
progress. 

Accordingly, Dirty Dan O’Leary, 
hat in hand and greatly embarrassed, 
presented himself at the Sawdust 
Pile the following evening under 
cover of darkness and handed her 
a note from Daney. Donald’s con- 
dition was continuing to improve. 
For his services, Mr. O’Leary was 
duly thanked and given a bouquet 
from Nan’s.old-fashioned garden for 
presentation to the invalid. Tucked 
away in the heart of it was a tiny 
envelop that enclosed a message of 
love and cheer. 

Dirty Dan was thrilled to think 
that he had been selected as the in- 
termediary in this secret romance. 
Clasping the bouquet in his grimy 
left hand, he bowed low. 

“Me hearrt’s wit’ ye, agra,” he 
declared. “Sure ’tis to the divil an’ 
back ag’in I’d be the proud man to 
goif ’twould be a favor to ye, Miss 
Brint.” 

“IT know you would, Dan,” she 
agreed. ‘“‘I know what you did for 
Mr. Donald that night. I think 
you’re very, very wonderful. I 

‘ haven’t had an opportunity hereto- 
fore to tell you how grateful Iam to 
you for saving him.” 

Here wasa mystery! Mr. O’Leary 
in his Sunday clothes bound for Ire- 
land resembled Dirty Dan O’Leary 
in the raiment of a lumberjack as a 
butterfly resembles a_ caterpillar. 
Without pausing to consider this, 

Dirty Dan, taking the license of a more or less privileged char- 
acter, queried impudently, 

“ An’ are ye glad they sint for ye to come back?” ss 

She decided that Mr. O’Leary was inclined to be familiar; so 
she merely looked at him, and her cool glance chilled him. 

“Becuz if ye are,” he continued, embarrassed, ‘“‘ye have me to 
thank for it. ’Tis meself that knows a thing or two wit’out bein’ 
told. Have ye not been surprised that they knew so well where 
to find ye whin they wanted ye?” . 

She stared at him in frank amazement. } 

“Ves; I have been tremendously interested in learning the 
secret of their marvelous perspicacity.” 

“T supplied Misther Daney wit’ your address, allanah.”’. 

“How did you know it? Did The Laird——” 

“He did not. I did it all be meself. Ah, ’tis the romantic 
divil I am, Miss Brint. Sure I got a notion ye were runnin’ away, 
an’ says I to mesel’, says I: ‘I don’t like this idjee at all, at all. 
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These mysterious disappearances are always leadin’ to throuble. 
Sure, what if somebody should die an’ lave ye a fortun’? What 
good would it be to ye if nobody could find ye? An’ in back o’ 
that ag’in,” he assured her cunningly, “I realized what a popular 
laddybuck I’d be wit’ Misther Donald if I knew what he didn’t 
know but was wishful o’ knowin’?” 

“But how did you procure my address in New York?” she 
demanded. 

“Now, I’m a wise man, but if I towld ye that, ye’d be as wise 
asI am. An’ since ’twould break me heart to think anybody 
in Port Agnew could be as wise as mesel’, ye’ll have to excuse 
me from blatherin’ all I know.” 

“Oh, but you must tell me, Dan! There are reasons why I 
should know, and you wouldn’t refuse to set my mind at ease, 
would you?” 

Dirty Dan grinned and played his ace. 

“Tf ye’ll sing ‘The Low-backed Car’ an’ ‘She Moved Through 
the Fair,’ I’ll tell ye,” he promised. ‘Sure I listened to ye the 
night o’ the battle, an’ so close to death was I, sure I t’ought 
’*twas an angel from glory singin’. Troth, I did.” 

She sat down, laughing, at the antiquated piano, and sang him 
the songs he loved; then, because she owed him a great debt, she 
sang for him “Kathleen Mavourneen,” “Pretty I folly Branni- 
gan,” “The Harp That Once Thro’ Tara’s Halls,” and “‘Kil- 
larney.” Dan stood just outside the kitchen door, not presuming 
to enter, and when the last song was finished, he had tears in his 
piggy little eyes; so he fled with the posies, nor tarried to thank 
her and wish her a pleasant good-night. Neither did he keep his 
— by telling her how he came to know her New York 
address. 
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of Dirty Dan, there came another messenger. “§t was Mr. Daney. 
To Nan’s invitation to enter and be seated, he gave ready ac- 
ceptance; once seated, however, he showed indubitable evidence 
of uneasiness, and that he was the bearer of news of more than 
ordinary interest was apparent by the nervous manner in which 
he twirled his hat. 

“Well, Nan, he went home to The Dreamerie this afternoon,” 
the general manager began presently. ‘“He’s back on a solid 
diet now, and the way he’s filling up the chinks in his super- 
structure is a sight to marvel at. 
job within a month.” 

“That is wonderful news, Mr. Daney!” 

“Of course,” Daney continued, “his hair is falling out, and he’ll 
soon be as baJd as a Chihuahua dog. But—it’ll grow in again. 
Yes, indeed; it’ll grow in.” 

“Oh dear! I do hope it will grow out,” she bantered, in an 
effort to put him at his ease. ‘What a pity if his illness should 
leave poor Don with a head like a thistle—with all the fuzzy- 
wuzzy inside.” 

He laughed. 

“I’m glad to find you in such good spirits, Nan, because I’ve 
called to talk business. And, for some reason or other, I do not 
relish my job.” 

“Then, suppose I dismiss you from this particular job, Mr. 
Daney. Suppose I decline to discuss business.” 

“Oh, but business is something that has to be discussed sooner 
or later,” he assured her. ‘I suppose you’ve kept track of your 
expenses since you left New York. That, of course, will include 
the outlay for your living-expenses while here, and, in order to 
make doubly certain that we are on the safe side, I am in- 
structed to double this total to cover the additional expenses of 
your return to New York. And if you will set a value upon your 
lost time from the day you left New York until your return, both 
days inclusive, I will include that in the check also.” 

‘Suppose I should charge you one thousand dollars a day for 
my lost time,” she suggested curiously. 

“T should pay it without the slightest quibble. The Laird 
would be delighted to get off so cheaply. He feels himself 
obligated to you for returning to Port Agnew——”’ 

“Did The Laird send you here to adjust these financial details 
with me, Mr. Daney?” 

“He did not. The matter is entirely in my hands. Certainly, 
in all justice, you should be reimbursed for the expenses of a 
journey voluntarily incurred for the McKaye benefit.” 

“Did he say so?” 

“No. But I know him so well that I have little difficulty in 
anticipating his desires. I am acting under Mrs. McKaye’s 
promise to you over the telephone to reimburse you.” 
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“T am glad to know that, Mr. Daney.. I have a very high 
regard for Donald’s father, and I should not care to convict him of 
an attempt to settle with me on a cash basis for declining to marry 
his son. I wish you would inform The Laird, Mr. Daney, that 
what I did was done because it pleased me to do it for his sake and 
Donald’s. They have been at some pains, throughout the years, 
to be kind to the Brents, but, unfortunately for the Brents, 
opportunities for reciprocity have always been lacking until the 
night Mrs. McKaye telephoned me in New York. I cannot 
afford the gratification of very many desires—even very simple 
ones, Mr. Daney—but this happens to be one of the rare occasions 
when I can.” 

, “But, my dear girl, it has cost you at least five hundred. dol- 
ars—— 

“What a marvelous sunset we had this evening, Mr. Daney! 
Did you observe it?” 

“T didn’t come here, girl, to talk about sunsets. 
if you do not accept——” 

The outcast of Port Agnew turned upon Mr. Daney a pair of 
sea-blue eyes that flashed dangerously. 

“T think I have paid my debt to the McKayes,” she declared, 
and in her calm voice there was a sibilant little note of pas- 
sion. ‘Indeed, I have a slight credit-balance due me, and 
though Mrs. McKaye and her daughters cannot bring themselves 
to the point of acknowledging this indebtedness, I must insist 
upon collecting it. In view of the justice of my claim, however, 
I cannot stultify my womanhood by permitting the McKaye 
women to think they can dismiss the obligation by writing a 
check. I am not an abandoned woman, Mr. Daney. I have 
sensibilities and, strange to relate, I, too, have pride—more than 
the McKayes, I think sometimes. It is possible to insult me, 
to hurt me, and cause me to suffer cruelly, and I tell you, Mr. 
Daney, I would rather lie down and die by the roadside than 
accept one penny of McKaye money.” 

Mr. Daney stared at her, visibly distressed. 

“Why, what’s happened?” he blurted. 

She ignored him. 

“T repeat that The Laird owes me nothing—not even his 
thanks. I met him one night with Mrs. McKaye on the hospital 
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_ steps, and he tendered me his meed of gratitude like the splendid 


gentleman he is.” 

“Oh, I see!” A great light had suddenly dawned on Mr. 
Daney. “The Laird led trumps, but Nellie McKaye revoked 
and played a little deuce?” 

“Well, Mr. Daney, it seemed to me she fumbled the ball, to 
employ a sporting-metaphor. She bowed to me—like this—and 
smiled at me—like that!” Her cool, patronizing nod and the 
sudden contraction and relaxation of Nan’s facial muscles brought 
a wry smile to old Daney’s stolid countenance. “Even if I felt 
that I could afford to, or was forced to accept reimbursement for 
my expenses and lost time,”’ Nan resumed, “her action precluded 
it. Can’t you realize that, Mr. Daney? And Jane and Eliza- 
beth went her one—no, two—better. I’m going to tell you about 
it. I went up-town the other day to send a telegram, and in 
the telegraph office I met Donald’s sisters. I knew they would 
not care to have me speak to them in public; so, when the teleg- 
rapher wasn’t looking at me and intuition told me that Elizabeth 
and Jane were, I glanced up and favored them with a very small 
but very polite smile of recognition.” 

“And then?” 

“They looked at me, through me, over me, beyond me——’ 

“‘And never batted an eye?” 

“Not even the flicker of an eyelash.” 

His canine loyalty bade Mr. Daney defend The Laird’s ewe 
lambs. 

“Well, maybe they didn’t recognize you,” he protested. “A 
good deal of water has run under a number of bridges since the 
McKaye girls saw you last.” 

“Tn that event, Mr. Daney, I charge that their manners would 
have been extremely bad. However, much as I would like to 
assure you that they didn’t know me, I must insist, Mr. Daney, 
that they did.” ‘ 

“Well, now, how do you know, Nan?” 

“A little devil took possession of me, Mr. Daney, and in- 
spired me to smoke them out. I walked up and held out my 
hand to Jane. ‘How do you do, Jane,’ I said. ‘I’m Nan Brent. 


Have you forgotten me?’” 
Mr. Daney raised both arms toward the ceiling. 
«CQ God!” cried the woodcock—and away he flew!’ What 
did the chit say?” 
’ ~“She said; ‘Why, not at all,’ and turned her back on me. I 
then proffered Elizabeth a similar greeting (Continued on page 128) 
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EACE had come at last. The great 

war, with all its horrors—its spy plays, 

its war novels, its articles by our mili- 

tary expert, and its revues with patriotic 

first-act finales—had passed away like a dark 

cloud. The time of reconstruction had arrived, 

and all the old problems had sneaked back like 

unwanted dogs from the background into which 

war had thrust them. There they all were, 

clamoring for attention, just as they had been 

five years ago. England was asking herself: 

“How about Ireland? How about Labor? And 

what on earth are we to do with Archie?” To 

be exact, this last problem was the private per- 
plexity of the Moffam family. 

Archie was a good chap. Everybody ad- 
mitted that, though his family were perhaps a 
little less enthusiastic than the outside public. 
He was all right, a sportsman, one of the lads, 
and a good egg. But he did not seem able to 
make a living. Just before the war started, he 
had passed affably through the Bankruptcy 
Court and turned up at home, cheerfully confi- 
dent that somebody would do something for him. 
As a matter of fact, somebody did. A perfect 
stranger. The ex-kaiser, in fact. He kept 
Archie busier than he had ever been in his life 
for just over four years. But now that period 
of activity was over, and Archie was back home 
again, very hard and fit, with a questioning look 
in the eye which he turned upon his family and 
which said plainer than speech: ‘Well, old 
beans, how do we go? What about it—what?” 

It was his brother Rupert, the head of the 
family, who finally answered the question. 


“TI think, old man,” he said to Archie, in the — 


smoking-room at the Beefsteak Club, “you’d 
better trot over to America and see if you can’t 
wangle something over there.” 

Archie was agreeable. If he lacked most of 
the qualities that make for material success, he 
had the willingness to try anything once. 

“Just as you say,” he replied. “I'd be glad 
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to takeastab at it. As a matter of fact, I’ve one or two pretty 
good pals in America. Met ’em in France. There was one 
chappie—he was a cook in the Rainbow Division—I got very 
thick with. He asked me to look him up if I ever came over. 
His pater’s a millionaire.” 

“TI can get you several letters of introduction. There’s a 
Mrs. Van Tuy] who was over here two or three years ago. You'll 
like her.” 

“Right-o! And as regards what you might call the sordid 
side of the jolly old expedition——” 

“Oh, I’ll see that you have plenty of money.” Rupert paused 
for a moment a little thoughtfully. “Enough money,” he went 
on, “but, of course, the idea is that you'll try to get a job— 
what?” 

“Oh, absolutely!” said Archie. 

Over in New York, Daniel Brewster, the proprietor of the 
Cosmopolis Hotel, went placidly about his business. No sympa- 
thetic angel whispered the details of this conversation in his 
ear. “See,” as the poet says, “how the little victims play, 
regardless of their fate.” That was exactly Daniel Brewster’s 
position. 

Mutual antipathy is a curious thing, odder, even, than love 
at first sight. Scores of people were extremely fond of Archie 
Moffam, and Daniel Brewster likewise had a large circle of 
friends. Each, therefore, one would say, had the elements of 
popularity in him, and there was no reason why they should 
not have got along capitally together except that they did not. 
Daniel looked upon Archie, and found no merit in him what- 
soever; while Archie’s verdict upon Daniel was crisp and un- 
compromising. 

“My dear old chap,” he said frankly to one who had sounded 
him on the subject, “the blighter is nothing more or less than 
the King of the Cooties!” 

Of course, their first meeting was unfortunate. It happened 
in the lobby of the Cosmopolis Hotel re 
on the morning after Archie’s arrival % 
in New York. Archie opened the pro- 
ceedings by addressing the desk-clerk. 

“T say, laddie,”’ he said; ‘I want 
to see the manager.” 

“Ts there anything I could do, sir?” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, old 
man, I want to kick up a fearful 
row, and it seems hardly fair to 
lug you into it. The blighter 
whose head I want on a charger 
is the manager.” 

At this point, a massive, gray- 
haired man, who had been 
standing close by, joined in the 
conversation. 

“T am the manager,”’ he 
said. 

His eye was cold and hos- 
tile. Others, it seemed to 
say, might like Archie Mof- 
fam, but he did not. Asa 
matter of fact, Daniel Brew- 
ster was bristling for combat. 
What he had overheard had 
shocked him to the core of 
his being. He owned the 
Cosmopolis Hotel. It was 
his own private, personal 
property, and the thing dear- 
est to him in the world after 
his daughter, Lucille. He 
prided himself on the fact 
that his hotel was not like 
other hotels. At other hotels, 
things went wrong and 
clients complained. At the 
Cosmopolis, things never 
went wrong, because he was 
there on the spot to see that 
they didn’t, and, as a result, 
clients never complained. 
Yet here was this long, thin 
string-bean of a young man 
actually registering annoyance and dissatisfaction 
before his very eyes. His dislike of Archie began at 
that instant. 


“What is your complaint?” he inquired frigidly. 

Archie attached himself to the top button of Mr. Brewster’s 
coat, and was immediately dislodged by an irritable jerk of the 
other’s body. 

“TI took a room here last night,” said Archie, quivering with 
self-pity and reaching absently for the button again, ‘‘a dashed 
expensive room. And there was a beastly tap outside somewhere 
that went drip-drip-drip all night and kept me awake. And I 
put my boots outside my door when I went to bed, and this 
morning they hadn’t been touched. I give you my solemn 
word—not touched!” 

“Naturally,” said Mr. Brewster. “My employees are honest.” 

“But I wanted them cleaned, dash it!” 

“There is a shoe-shining parlor in the basement. At the 
Cosmopolis, shoes left outside bedroom doors are not cleaned.” 

“Then I think the Cosmopolis is a bally rotten hotel!” 

Mr. Brewster’s compact frame quivered. The unforgivable 
insult had been offered. Knock Mr. Brewster down and walk on 
his face with spiked shoes, and you did not irremediably close 
all avenues to a peaceful settlement. But make a remark like 
Archie’s about his hotel, and war was definitely declared. He 
stiffened. 

“In that case,” he said, “I must ask you to give up your 
room.” 

“I’m going to give it up! I wouldn’t stay in the bally place 
another minute.” 

Mr. Brewster walked away, and Archie charged, snorting, 
round to the cashier’s window to demand his bill. It had been 
his intention in any case, though, for dramatic purposes, he con- 
cealed it from his adversary, to leave the hotel that morning 
An exchange of telegrams had resulted in an invitation from his 
brother’s friend, Mrs. Van Tuy], to her house-party at Bar Har- 
bor, and Archie proposed to go there at once. But, oh, the 
difference between leaving the Cosmopolis as he would have done 
and leaving it as he did! He was seething 
with indignation. Mr. Brewster was seeth- 
ing with indignation, too. 

“Well,” mused Archie, on his way to the 
station, “one thing’s certain: I’ll never set 
foot in that bally place again!” 

But nothing in this world is certain. 


It was about two weeks later that a tele- 
gram arrived for Mr. Daniel Brewster. Not 
that this was unusual, for he was a man 
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who received many telegrams. But this one was rather inter- 


esting. It ran: 


Returning New York to-day with darling Archie. Lots of love 
from us both. LUCILLE. 


Mr. Brewster was puzzled, not to say startled. When you 
send your only daughter away to Bar Harbor for the summer 
minus any entanglements, and she mentions in a telegram that 
she had acquired a darling Archie who sends you lots of love, 
you are naturally startled. It occurred to Mr. Brewster that by 
neglecting a careful study of his mail during the past week, as 
was his bad habit when busy, he had passed up 
an opportunity of keeping abreast with current 
happenings. He recollected now that a letter had 
arrived from Lucilie a day or two before, and he 


had put it away unopened till he should have ati 


leisure to read it. He was extremely busy just fi ik 


now with the preliminaries of building 


a new hotel, and Lucille was a dear 


girl, but her letters when on a vaca- ee 


tion seldom contained anything that ; 
couldn’t wait a few days for a reading. ; 

He now hurried to his suite and 
made a dive for the letter. ‘ 

It was a long letter. Boiling it 
down, it announced that Lucille had 
met the most angelic man, an English- 
man, and they were both so much in 
love with each other that they had 
simply been compelled to slip off and 
get married at once. Otherwise, they 
would have kept him posted 
about things earlier. And, 
anyway, darling Archie had 
wanted a quiet wedding, be- 
cause he said a fellow looked 
such a chump getting mar- 
ried. And he must learn to 
love Archie, because Archie 
was all set to love him very 
much. 

Mr. Brewster sat abruptly 
down and breathed heavily 
through his nose. 

At about the same time, in 


Archie draped himself over a chair in the 
background. “Father dear,” said Lucille, 
“Archie has got an idea.” “Archie?” 


said Mr. Brewster incredulously 


a drawing-room on the express from Bar Harbor, Archie Mofiam 
sat contemplating his bride. His brain had been in something 
of a whirl these last days, but one thought had always emerged 
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= from the welter—the thought that this was too good to 
true. 

Mrs. Archie Moffam, née Lucille Brewster, was smal] and 
slender. The color of her eyes Archie had never been able to 
decide. Sometimes they were gray, sometimes blue, sometimes 
almost green. But, whatever their color, they were always 
bright, always friendly, always shining with an expression that 
somehow made him feel that he couldn’t be such a chump after 
all. She had a little, animated face, set in a cloud of dark hair. 

“Honestly, old bean—I mean, dear old thing—I mean, dar- 
ling,”’ said Archie, “I can’t believe it!” 

“ What? ” 

“What I mean is, I 
can’t understand why you 
should have married me.” 

Lucille’s eyes opened. 

She squeezed his hand. 
“Why, you’re the most 


Ya wonderful thing in the 
fi world, precious! Surely 


you know that?” 
“Absolutely escaped 


my notice. Are you 
sure?” 
{ “Of course I’m sure, 


you wonder-child! No- 
body could see you with- 
out loving you!” 

Archie heaved an ec- 
static sigh. Then a 
thought crossed his mind. 

“I say, I wonder if 
your father will think 
that.” 

“Of course he will!” 

“We've rather sprung 
this, as it were, on the 
old lad,” said Archie 
dubiously. “What sort 
of a man is your father?” 

“Father’s a darling, too.” 
“Rummy thing he should 
own that hotel,” said Archie. 
“T had a frightful row with a 
blighter of a manager there just 
before I left for Bar Harbor. 
Your father ought to sack that 
chap. He was a blot on the 
landscape.” 


It had been settled by Lucille 
during the journey that Archie 
should be broken gently to his 
father-in-law. That is to say, 
instead cf bounding. blithely 
into Mr. Brewster’s presence 
hand in hand, the happy pair 
should separate for half an hour 
or so, Archie hanging round in 
the offing while Lucille saw her 
father and told him the whole 
story, or those chapters of it 
which she had omitted from her 
letter for want of space. Then, 
having impressed Mr. Brewster 
sufficiently with his luck in hav- 
ing acquired Archie for a son- 
in-law, she would lead him to | 
wkere his bit of good fortune awaited 
him. 

The program worked out admira- 
bly in its earlier stages. When the 
two emerged from Mr. Brewster’s 
room to meet Archie, Mr. Brewster’s 
general idea was that Fortune had 
smiled upon him in an almost unbelievable fashion 

and had presented him with a son-in-law who com- 
bined in equal parts the more admirable character- 
istics of Apollo, Sir Galahad, and Marcus Aurelius. True, he 
had gathered, in the course of the conversation, that dear Archie 
had no occupation and no private means, but Mr. Brewster felt 
that a great-souled man like Archie didn’t need them. You can’t 
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have everything, and Archie, according to Lucille’s account, was 
practically a bundred-per-cent. man in soul, looks, manners, 
amiability, and breeding. These are the things that count. Mr. 
Brewster proceeded to the lobby in a glow of optimism and 
geniality. Consequently, when he perceived Archie, he got a 
bit of a shock. 

“Hullo-ullo-ullo!” said Archie, advancing happily. 

“Archie darling, this is father,” said Lucille. 

‘Goo’ God!” said Archie. 

There was one of those silences. Mr. Brewster looked at 
Archie. Archie at Mr. Brewster. Lucille, perceiving, 
without understanding why, that the big introduction scene had 
stubbed its toe on some unlooked-for obstacle, waited anxiously 
for enlightenment. Meanwhile, Archie continued to inspect 
Mr. Brewster, and Mr. Brewster continued to drink in Archie. 

After an awkward pause of about a quarter of a minute, 
Mr. Brewster swallowed once or twice and finally spoke. 

“ Lu? x 

“Yes, father? ” 

“Ts this true?” 

“ce True? 

“Have you really wished this—his on me for a son-in-law?” 
Mr. Brewster swallowed a few more times, Archie the while 
‘watching with a frozen fascination the rapid shimmying of his 
new relative’s Adam’s apple. “Go away! I want to have a 
few words alone with this—this—wassyourname,” he demanded 
in an overwrought manner, addressing Archie for the first time. 

“T told you, father. It’s Moom.” 

““Moom?’”’ 

“It’s spelt M-o-f-f-a-m, but pronounced Moom.” 

“To rime,” said Archie helpfully, “with Bluffinghame.” 

“ia” said Mr. Brewster, “run away. I want to speak to— 

“You called me this before,” said Archie. 

“You aren’t angry, father dear?” said Lu@lle. 

“Oh, no! Oh, no! I’m tickled to death!” 

“Bit embarrassing, all this—what?” said Archie chattily. 
“T mean to say, having met before in less happy circs and what- 
not. Rum coincidence and so forth: How would it be to bury 
the jolly old hatchet—start a new life—forgive and forget— 
learn to love each other—and all that sort of rot? I’m game if 
you are. How do we go? Is it a bet?” 

Mr. Brewster remained entirely unsoftened by this manly 
appeal to his better feelings. 

“What the devil do you mean, you—you panetela, by marry- 
ing my daughter?” 

Archie reflected. 

“Well, it sort of happened, don’t you know. You know how 
these things are. Young yourself once and all that. I was 
most frightfully in love, and Lu seemed to think it wouldn’t be 
a bad scheme, and one thing led to another, and—well, there 
you are, don’t you know.” - 

aa I suppose you think you’ve done pretty well for your- 
self? 

“Oh, absolutely! As far as I’m concerned, everything’s top- 
ping. I’ve never felt so braced in my life!” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Brewster, with bitterness; “I suppose, 
from your view-point, everything is ‘topping.’ You haven’t a 
cent to your name, and you’ve managed to fool a rich man’s 
daughter into marrying you. I suppose you looked me up in 
Bradstreet before committing yourself?” 

From boyhood up, Archie Moffam had never been one of the 
world’s great thinkers. Falling volcanically in love with Lucille 
the moment he had met her—and it would be idle to deny that 
she looked pretty corking in that bathing-suit—he had pro- 
ceeded about his wooing with a single and undivided mind, a mind 
rot distracted from its main purpose by those doubts and specu- 
lations which might have occurred to one with more brains and 
less concrete above the neck-band. Until this moment, it had 
honestly never struck him that, when you married a girl and 
hadn’t any money, you might find it hard to support her. 

“T say!” he observed, with dismay. “I never looked at it 
like that before. I can see that from your point of view this 
thing must look like a bit of a washout.” 

“How do you propose to support Lucille, anyway?” 

Archie ran a finger round the inside of his collar. His father- 
in-law was opening up all kinds of new lines of thought. 

“Well, there, old bean,” he admitted frankly, “you rather 
have me.” He turned the matter over for a moment. “I had 
a sort of idea of, as it were, working, if you know what I mean.” 

“Working at what?” 


“Now, there again you stump me somewhat. The general 


scheme was that I should kind of look rcund, you know, and 
nose about, and buzz to and fro till something turned up. That 
was, broadly speaking, the gadget.” 

“And how did you suppose my daughter was to live while 
you were doing all this?” 

“Well, I think,” said Archie, “I think we rather expected you to 
rally round a bit for the nonce.” 

“T see. You expected to live on me?” 

“Well, you put it a bit crudely, but—as far as I had mapped 
anything out—that was what you might call the general scheme 
of procedure. You don’t think much of it—what? Yes? No?’’ 

Mr. Brewster exploded. 

“No; I do not think much of it! You go out of my hotel— 
my hotel—calling it all the names you could think of—roasting 
it to beat the band——’”’ 

“Trifle hasty,” murmured Archie apologetically. “Spoke 
without thinking. Dashed tap had gone drip-drip-drip all 
night—kept me awake—hadn’t had breakfast—bygones be by- 
gones——’ 

“Don’t interrupt! I say you go out of my hotel, knocking 
it as no one has ever knocked it since it was built, and you sneak 
straight off and marry my daughter without my knowledge——” 

“Did think of wiring for blessing. Slipped the old bean, 
somebow. You know how one forgets things.” 

“And now you come back and calmly expect me to fling my 
arms round you and kiss you and support you for the rest of 
your life——” 

“Only while I’m nosing about and buzzing to and fro.” 

“Well, I suppose I’ve got to support you. There seems no 
way out of it. I’ll tell you exactly what I propose to do. You 
think my hotel is a pretty poor hotel, eh? Well, you’ll have 
plenty of opportunity of judging, because you’re coming to live 
here. I'll let you havea suite, and I’ll let you have your meals, 
but outside of that, nothing doing! Nothing doing! Do you 
understand what I mean?” 

“Absolutely. You mean ‘napoo. 

“You can sign checks for a reasonable amount in my restau- 
rant, and the hotel will look after your laundry. But not a cent 
do you get out of me. And, if you want your shoes shined, you 
can pay for it yourself in the basement. If you leave them 
outside your door, I’ll instruct the floor-waiter to throw them 
down the air-shaft. Do you understand? Good! Now, is there 
anything more you want to ask?” 

Archie smiled a propitiatory smile. 

“Well, as a matter of fact, I was going to ask if you would 
stagger along and have a bite with us in the grill-room.” 

“T will not!” 

“T’ll sign the check,” said Archie ingratiatingly. 
think much of it? Oh, right-o!” 


“You don’t 


There is a perverseness in human nature which never permits 
us to know when we are well off. A canvass of the opinions of 
the inhabitants of New York would certainly have resulted in 
a verdict that Archie Moffam, the perpetual free guest of the 
Cosmopolis, was on velvet. The Cosmopclis is the best-run 
hotel in the city, and famous alike for the comfort of its rooms 
and the excellence of its cuisine. To be set down at the Cos- 
mopolis with a free suite and a free hand in the matter of signing 
checks for meals would have been most New Yorkers’ idea of 
heaven. Yet Archie’s generous soul chafed him. For a month 
he was perfectly happy; then, gradually, “shades of the prison- 
house,” so to speak, “began to close upon the growing: boy.” 
In other words, he got dashed fed-up with the place. After a 
month of breakfasting, lunching, and dining at the Cosmopolis, 
his chief problem was the difficulty of making up his mind 
whether he loathed the grill-room or the main dining-room the 
more intensely. 

He knew every picture on the wall of the dining-room. He 
was familiar to satiety with every tile that made up the mosaic 
floor of the grill-room. The sight of the news-stand in the lobby 
gave him a tired feeling. And he felt as if he had been living 
in the elevators since boyhood. He had had enough of the 
Cosmopolis to last him a lifetime. 

It was at the end of this first month that he became really 
intimate with Salvatore. 

Salvatore was the dark, sinister-looking waiter who attended, 
among other tables, to the one at the far end of the grill-room 
at which Archie usually sat. For several weeks, Archie’s con- 
versations with the other dealt exclusively with the bill of fare and 
its contents; but, as time went by and he began to long for human 
companionship, he found himself becoming more personal. Be- 
sides, there was something about the waiter’s demeanor that 


1 

i 

1 
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Mr. Brewster rose dangereusly from his seat. 


appealed to Archie’s always sympathetic heart. Salvatore was 
a man with a grievance. You could tell that by looking at him, 
and Archie had been looking at him every day for a month. 
Whether he was merely homesick and brooding on the lost 
delights of his sunny native land, or whether his trouble was 
more definite, could only be ascertained by inquiry. So Archie 
inquired. Even before the war and its democratizing influences, 
Archie had always lacked that reserve which characterizes most 
Britons, and, since the war, he had looked on nearly everybody 
he met as a brother. 

“There’s something on your mind, old thing,” said Archic. 

““Sarer” 

“T say there would appear to be something on your mind be- 
sides your hair. What seems to be the trouble?”” The waiter 
shrugged his shoulders, as if indicating an unwillingness to 
inflict his troubles upon one of the tipping classes. ‘Come on,” 
said Archie encouragingly; “all pals here. Barge along, old 
bean, and let’s have it.” 

Salvatore, thus urged, proceeded, in a hurried undertone— 
with one eye on the head waiter—to lay bare his soul. What he 
said was not very coherent, but Archie could make out encugh of 
it to gather that it was a sad story of excessive hours. 

“Always,” said Salvatore, “always—always—I- am in this 
damn hotel.” 


“Do you think you can hold me up. you—you angleworm?™ 


“T know what you mean, laddie,” said Archie feelingly. He 
tapped the waiter earnestly on the chest with his oyster-fork. 
“My dear old chap,” he said, “there’s only one thing to be done. 
You must strike. It’s the only scheme. Everybody’s doing it 
now.” 

Salvatore shrugged his shoulders again. Or, rather, he seemed 
to experience a kind of physical convulsion starting at the small 
of his back and ending at his eyebrows. It appeared that he 
had already sounded the other waiters guardedly on the matter 
of a strike, but the spineless peons seemed to be unwilling to 


jeopardize their jobs by making any demonstration. And you 
couldn’t strike by yourself. 
The reasonableness of this was plain to Archie. He mused 


a while. The waiter’s hard case touched him. 

“Tl tell you what,” he said at last. “You come along with 

me when you're off duty, and we’ll beard the old boy in his den. 

T’'ll introduce you, and you get that extract from Italian opera 
off your chest which you’ve just been singing me. It can’t fail. 
He'll probably hand you his bank-roll.” 

The result was that Mr. Brewster, busy with accounts in 
his private room, was infuriated that evening by the entry of 
his son-in-law, heading a procession consisting of himself and a 
dark, furtive person who looked like something connected with 
the executive staff cf the Black Hand. 
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“Not interrupting you—what?” began Archie amiably. “I 
say, this sportsman here has a few well-chosen words to say to 
you on the subject of dirty work at the crossroads, so to speak. 
It seems the lad is oppressed and ground down and what-not. 
He’s a waiter in the grill-room; so I suppose you’re probably old 
pals. If not, let me do the honors. Mr. Brewster, our courteous 
and popular boss—Salvatore (I wouldn’t swear that’s his name, 
but it sounded like it), the Italian Whirlwind. Seconds out! 
Time! Go to it, laddie! Spill the bad news!” 

And before Mr. Brewster could get his breath, Salvatore had 
begun to spill. It was not such a long harangue as he had given 
Archie in the grill-room, for in the middle of it, Mr. Brewster, 
finding speech, ejected him from the room. But it sufficed to 
bring the hotel proprietor to boiling-point. Though not a 
linguist, he could follow the discourse closely enough to realize 
that the waiter was dissatisfied with conditions in his hotel. 
And we have already seen Mr. Brewster’s attitude toward people 
who criticized the Cosmopolis. 

“You're fired!” said Mr. Brewster. 

Salvatore receded, muttering what sounded like a passage 
from Dante. 

“And I wish to heaven,” added Mr. Brewster, eying his son- 
in-law malignantly, “I could fire you!” 

That night, meeting his father-in-law in the elevator, Aschie 
found occasion to touch upon Salvatore again. 

“T say—that chappie with the grievance whom you slung out 
this evening—I don’t know if it interests you, but he appears to 
be slightly narked. Peeved, if you know what I mean.” 

Mr. Brewster signified that he was not interested. Archie 

chuckled amusedly. 

' “He said he meant to pay you out. He didn’t specify how. 
I say,” said Archie cheerfully, ‘(perhaps he means to waylay 
you in a dark alley somewhere and insert about six inches of a 
stiletto in your lower ribs. Rather a lark—what? I under- 
stand these Italian chappies are always doing ae sort of thing. 
Oh, well, you’ve had a long and happy life.” 


Archie’s optimism, however, was not rewarded. Day followed 
day, and Mr. Brewster preserved an unpunctured skin, and his 
manner toward his son-in-law was becoming more and more a 
manner that would have caused gossip on the plantation if Simon 
Legree had exhibited it in his relations with Uncle Tom. Mr. 
Brewster’s normal distaste for his daughter’s husband was in- 
creased about this time by the fact that he was worried over 
business matters, and when your man of affairs is worried over 
business, he is apt to become irritable even with his nearest and 
_ dearest. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the spec- 

tacle of his son-in-law mooning about the hotel should have 
afflicted Mr. Brewster to some extent. At any rate, whether it 
is to be wondered at or not, it did. Mr. Brewster, at about this 
period, specifically stated in the presence of witnesses, weighing 
his words and speaking with due premeditation, that the mere 
sight of Archie Moffam gave him a pain in the neck. 

The details of the business which was worrying Mr. Brewster 
were at first hidden from Archie, and he made no effort to probe 
into them. It was enough for his simple, unspoiled nature that 
a father-in-law should be worried. That was happiness enough 

or 

It was Luciile who apprised him of the nature of the trouble. 

“Archie darling,” said Lucille, one afternoon, as they sat at 
lunch, “‘it’s such a shame about father!” 

There was a troubled look in Lucille’s gray eyes. 
not running as it should those days. 

“T know,” said Archie. “I was hoping that Italian chappie 
would have done something definite by this time.” 

Lucille regarded him with surprise. 

“Why, has father been talking to you?” 

“He hasn’t been very chatty of late. What do you mean?” 

“Well, you spoke as if you knew all about it. I mean, all 
about Salvatore. The waiter, you know, whom father dismissed.” 

“T remember the chappie. What’s he been doing?” 

“Well, you know father wants to build a new hotel, and he 


Life was 


thought he’d got the site and everything and could start build- 


ing right away, when this hitch occurred.” 

“What hitch, queen of my soul?” 

The waiter was hovering over their table with dishes. Lucille 
waited till he had gone. 

“Well,” she said, “this man Salvatore’s mother owns a little 
newspaper and tobacco shop right in the middle of the site 
where father—poor darling!—wants to build, and there’s no 


way of getting him out without buying the shop, and he won me, 


sell. At least, he’s made his mother promise that she won’t.” 


“A boy’s best friend is his mother,” said Archie approvingly. 
“So father’s in despair.” 

“T knew old friend Salvatore would come out strong in the 
end if you only gave him time. Great pal of mine. Man of 
ripe intellect.” 

Lucille’s small face lightened. She gazed at Archie with proud 
affection. She had known all along that he was the one to solve 
this difficulty. 

“You’re wonderful, darling! Is he really a friend of yours?” 

“Absolutely! Quite the old college chum.” 

“Then it’s all right. If you went to him and got him to sell 
the shop, father would be happy.” 

“T know. That is the objection, of course.” 

“Think how grateful father would be to you! It would make 
all the difference.” 

Archie turned this over in his mind 

“T see what you mean. How much did your father offer the 
johnnie for his shop?” 

“T don’t know. There is father. Call him over and ask him.” 

Archie glanced over to where Mr. Brewster had sunk moodily 
into a chair at a neighboring table. 

“Vou call him,” he said. ‘You know him better.” 

“Let’s go over to him.” 

They crossed the room. Lucille sat down opposite her fathe1. 
Archie draped himself over a chair in the background. 

“Father dear,” said Lucille, ‘‘Archie has got an idez.” 

“Archie?” said Mr. Brewster incredulously. 

“This is me,” said Archie, indicating himself with a spoon, 
“the tall, distinguished-looking bird.” 

“What new fool thing is he up to now?” 

“Tt’s a splendid idea, father. He wants to help you over 
your new hotel.” 

“Wants to run it for me, I suppose?” 

“By Jove,” said Archie reflectively, ‘‘that’s not a bad scheme! 
I never thought of running a hotel. I shouldn’t mind taking a 
stab at it.” 
woe has thought of a way of getting rid of Salvatore and his 
shop. 

For the first time, Mr. Brewster’s interest in the conversation 
seemed to stir. He Jooked sharply at his son-in-law. 

“He has, has he?” he said. 

Archie balanced a roll on a fork and inserted a plate wnder- 
neath. The roll bounded away into a corner. 

“Sorry!” said Archie. ‘My fault, absolutely! I owe you a 
roll. I’ll sign a check for it. Oh, about this sportsman, Salva- 
tore. Well, it’s like this, you know: He and I are great pals. 
I’ve known him for years and years—at least, it seems like 
years and years. Lu was suggesting that 1 seek him out in his 
lair and ensnare him with my diplomatic manner and su;erior 
brain-power and what-not.” 

“Tt was your idea, precious,” said Lucille. 

Mr. Brewster was silent. Much as it went against the grain 
to have to admit it, there seemed to be something in this. 

“What do you propose to do?” 

“Act as a good old agent. 
chappie?” 

“Three thousand dollars. Twice as much as the place is 
worth. He’s holding out on me for revenge.” 

“Ah, but how did you offer it to him—what? I mean to say. 
I bet you got your lawyer to write him a letter full of whereases, 
peradventures and parties of the first part and so forth. No 
good, old companion!” 

“Don’t call me ‘old companion. 

“All wrong, laddie! Nothing like it, dear heart! No wild at 
all, friend of my youth! Take it from your uncle Archibald! 
I'ma student of human nature, and I know a thing or two.” 

“That’s ‘not much,” growled Mr. Brewster, who sometimes 
went to vaudeville and was aang his son-in-law’s superior 
manner a little trying. 

“Now, don’t interrupt, father!” said Lucille severely. “Can’t 
you see ‘that Archie is going to be tremendously clever in a 
minute?” 

“He’s got to show me.’ 

“What you ought to do,” said Archie, “is to let me go and 
see him, taking the stuff in crackling bills. I’ll roll them about 
on the table in front of him. I'll tell you what to do: Give me 
three thousand of the best and crispest, and I’ll undertake to 
buy that shop. It can’t fail, laddie.” 

“Don’t call me ‘laddie.’”” Mr. Brewster pondered. ‘Very 
well,” he said at last. ‘I didn’t know you had so much sense,” 


he added grudgingly.” 
“Oh, positively!” said Archie. 


How much did you offer the 
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“This question of digestion 
Is the biggest one in sight 

And with Campbell’s on your menu 
You will have the answer right.” 


Y 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL GOMPAN 
CAMDEN,N.J..U-SA: 


us 


Doyoueatsoupeveryday? 


Authorities agree that good soup meets a positive 
need of the human system which no other food can 
supply so well. 

They declare it should be eaten every day. 

It not only provides in itself extremely valuable 
elements of nutrition but it makes all your food digest < 
better and yield you more nourishment and energy. | 

With Campbell’s wholesome soups on your pantry : wi 
shelf you have the best of home made quality at less than i 
home made cost. And ready in three minutes any time. 

Prove this with Campbell’s delicious Vegetable © 
Soup today. | es 


21 kinds 15c a can 
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I hide a brain like a buzz-saw. ‘Sense?’ I 
exude it, laddie; I drip with it.” 


There were moments during the ensuing 
days when Mr. Brewster permitted himself 
to hope, but more frequent were the mo- 
ments when he told himself that a pro- 
nounced chump like his son-in-law could 
not fail somehow to make a mess of the 
negotiations. His relief, therefore, when 
Archie curveted into his private room and 
announced that he had succeeded was 


great. 

“You really managed to make that fel- 
low sell out?” 

Archie brushed some papers off the desk 
with a careless gesture and seated him- 
self on the vacant spot. 

“Absolutely! I spoke to him as one old 
friend to another, sprayed the bills all 
over the place, and he sang a few bars 
— % Rigoletto’ and signed on the dotted 

ne. 

“You’re not such a fool as you look,” 
owned Mr. Brewster. 

Archie scratched a match on the desk 
and lighted a cigarette. 

“Tt’s a jolly little shop,” he said. ‘I 
took quite a fancy to it. Full gf newspa- 
pers, don’t you know, and some weird- 
| looking sort of chocolates, and cigars. 
I think I’ll make a success of it. It’s 
bang in the middle ot a dashed good 
neighborhood. One of these days, some- 
body will be building a big hotel round 
about there, and that’ll help trade a lot. 
I look forward to ending my days on 
the other side of the counter with a full 
set of white whiskers and a skull-cap, be- 
loved by everybody. Everybody’ll say: 
‘Oh, you must patronize that quaint, de- 
lightful old blighter. He’s quite a char- 
acter.’ 

Mr. Brewster’s air of grim satisfaction 
had given way to a look of discomfort, 
almost of alarm. He presumed his son-in- 
law was merely indulging in badinage, but, 
even so, his words were not soothing. 

“Well, I’m much obliged,” he said. 
“Now I can start building right away.” 

Archie raised his eyebrows. 

“But, my dear old top, I’m sorry to 
spoil your day-dreams and stop you 
chasing rainbows and all that, but aren’t 
you forgetting that the shop belongs to 
me? I don’t know that I want to sell.” 

“T gave you the money to buy that 
shop!” 

“And dashed generous of you it was, 
too!” admitted Archie unreservedly. 
“Some day, when I’m the newspaper and 
tobacco shop king, I’ll tell the wer'd all 
about it in my autobiography.” 

Mr. Brewster rose dangerously from his 
seat. 

“Do you think you can hold me up, 
you—you angleworm?” 

“Well,” said Archie, “the way I look 
at it is this: Ever since we met, you’ve 
been after me to become one of the world’s 
workers and earn a living for myself and 
what-not, and now I see a way to repay 
you for yvour~confidence and encourage- 
ment. You’ll look me up sometimes at 
the geed old shop, won’t you?” He slid 
off the table and moved toward the door. 
“There won’t be any formalities where 
you are concerned. You can sign checks 
for any reasonable amount any time you 
want a Cigar or a stick of chocolate. Well,- 
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HOW THE MID-WEST IS 
HELPING THE WORLD 


The Mid-Western Empire of Produc- 
tion, whose center and business capital 
is Chicago, is the greatest grain market 
of the world. It has the cattle, hogs 
and sheep to supplg{meat to America 
and a large part of the world besides. 
Vast supplies of ores, easily accessible 
and the fuels to smelt them are here. 
Colossal tron and steel and cement plants 
pour out of the district millions of tons 
of structural materials. Timber grown 
here is converted here by huge mills 
into billions of feet of Jumber. Furni- 
ture, clothing and all other household and 
personal necessities are produced here and 
exported in enormous quantities. 


Banking facilities for financing 
the production and distribution 
of these products to the ends of 
the earth are here in Chicago! 


Our business banking service, foreign and domes- 
tic, has kept pace with the ever increasing pro- 
ductive activity of the Great Mid-West. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
RESOURCES MORE THAN 500 MILLION DOLLARS 
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How to wash your 
woolens 


Use two tablespoonfuls of Lux 
to a gallon of water. Whisk into 
a lather in very hot water, and 
then add cold water till luke- 
warm. Work woolens up and 
down in the suds. Squeeze the 
rich lather again and again 
through soiled spots. 

Rinse in three lukewarm 
waters, dissolving a little Lux 
in the last water. This leaves 
wool softer and fluffier. Run 
blankets through a loose wringer 
and hang in the shade to dry, 
in a moderate atmosphere. 
Spread sweaters on a towel. 


Lux was specially made for all fine things 


Crépes de Chine Organdies 
Georgettes Batistes 
Chiffons Lawns 
Lace Voiles 


Copyrighted 1920, by Lever Bros. Co. 


OW you used to avoid the 
H thought! When you came 
upon dingy corners where 
those precious blankets would trail 
on the floor, and dim edges where 
they tucked themselves in—you 
shut youreyes! Ifthey had to lose 
their luxurious softness, their warm 
fluffiness in the laundry, it was go- 
ing to be the last minute possible. 


But to-day there’s no need for 
pretending. With Lux you can 
wash your big, handsome blankets 
as often as you like! 


Just the purest bubbling suds. 
There’s not a particle of hard cake 
soap to stick to the fuzzy wool 


Sweaters 
Se: 


Babies’ woolens 
Blankets 


No more dingy corners 
on your blankets 


ends and never be washed out! 
Not a mite of rubbing to twist and 
mat the delicate wool fibres! 


You souse your beautiful blankets 
up and down in the rich suds. You 
press the cleansing lather through 
and through, and every speck of 
dirt is whisked: away with the rich 
bubbling suds. 


They’ll come out downy and 
snug. The Lux way is so gentle 
and so careful. You always know 
just how nice and soft and fluffy 
your winter covers are going to be. 
You can get Lux from your grocer, 
druggist or department store. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


For all fine 
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ipso June Bride will cherish this 
handsome MILLER Library 
Lamp and useit! As a gift it satishes 
every demand of sentiment and useful- 


ness. 


Comes in Antique Gold finish, 


22 inches high, 2 lights. Price $15.00. 


On display at all of the companies 
listed below, or order it by mail from 


the nearest dealer. 


Kansas City Light and Power Co. 
City, Mo. 
Kansas Gas and Electric Co. 


feht Kan. cities in t 
and leer CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS Pi 
r 
Minneapolis General Electric Co. Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Toronto, Ont. 


ia Electric Light and Power Co. 
w York City 
and companies in other 


Brooklyn Edison Co. Brooklyn, & Nashville and Co. 
Chattanooga Railway & Ligh Nashville, Tenn. & { 
Nebi Oma! 
Commonwealth Edison Central Tien? ‘& Co. 
‘0, Til. In various cities 
Consolidated Gas, Electric & Philadelphia Electric ) 4 
Pow itamore, Md. F Pa. 
Dallas Power & Light Co Portland Railway, & Power 
las, Texas Portland, Ore 
Subsidiaries of Henry L. Doherty & Potomac Electric we Co. 
various cities ashington, 
Eastern Shore Gas & Electric Co. Pubite Gorvieo Mies 
i In various cities In in New Jersey 
s Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Public Service Co. 
ton Boston, Mass. In cities in Illinois 
The Electric Shop Providence, Sioux City Gas and ee 
The Hartford Electric Light City, Iowa 
> Hartford, Conn. Utah Power & Light Co. Balt Lake City. 
+ Indianapolis Light and Heat Co. Union Electric Light & Power Co. é 
ndianapolis, Ind. uis, Mo. 


EDWARD MILLER & COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
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Now what?” 

“How much do you want for that 
shop?” 

“IT don’t want money. I want a job. 
If you are going to take my life-work 
away from me, you ought to give me 
something else to do.” 

“What job?” 

“You suggested it yourself the other 
day. I want to manage your new hotel.” 

“Don’t be a fool! What do you know 
about managing a hotel?” 

“Nothing. It will be your pleasing ” 
task to teach me the business while the 
shanty is being run up.” 

There was a pause, while Mr. Brewster 
chewed three inches off a penholder. 

“Very well,” he said, at last. 

“Topping!” said Archie. “I knew 
you'd see it. study your methods— 
what? Adding some of my own, of course. 
You know, I’ve thought of one improve- 
ment on the Cosmopolis already.” 

“Improvement on the Cosropolis!’”’ 
cried Mr. Brewster, gashed in his finest 
feelings. 

“Yes. There’s one point where the old 
Cosmopolis slips up badly, and I’m going 
to see that it’s corrected at my little 
shack. Customers will be entreated to 
leave their boots outside their doors at 
night, and they’ll find them cleaned in the 
morning. Well, pip-pip! I must be Pop- 
ping. Time is money, you know.” 

“Where are you going?” asked Mr. 
Brewster suspiciously. 

Archie breathed a sigh of ecstatic an- 
ticipation. 

“I’m going over to the Ardmore to get 
a bite to eat,’’ he said. 

The next escapade of Archie in America 

will appear in June 
Cosmopolitan. 


The Face in the Fog 


(Continued from page 70) 


he announced. ‘Jimmy Byrnes is on his 
way up here, and he has another prisoner. 
He caught him slipping out of the morgue 
with the dead beggar’s crutch hidden be- 
neath his coat. When he tried to steal 
the crutch—— ’’ 

“He made a mistake,” interrupted 
Blackie. ‘‘As soon as your partner ar- 
rives, we must get to Chinatown. The 
girl has been missing ten hours. With 
that red-hot poker fresh in my memory, 
we may find something not pleasant for a 
white man to see.” 


IV 


TuE crooked walls, rotting sills, and sag- 
ging roof of the old dwelling on the edge 
of Chinatown were outward evidences of 
a swift, impenitent decline from former 
rectitude to squalor and things sinister and 
hidden. Boston Blackie and Huk Kant 
parked their car at the corner and studied 
it speculatively. 

Not a light shone from behind its boarded 
windows. Blackie vaulted a dilapidated 
iron fence and crossed the yard, with the 
detective a step behind. Noiselessly he 
tried the locked doors and peered futilely 
into the barred windows. Then he drew 
out a bunch of skeleton keys and motioned 
inquiringly toward the rear door. Huk 
nodded approval. Blackie’s key turned 
slowly in the lock, and the pair entered a 
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At (very 
our Hand- 


our Nails are 


Conspicuous 


OU jot down a memorandum—insiantly 

eyes are attracted to your hands. Instantly 

a judgment of you is formed, based upon 
the appearance of your nails. 


Eyes follow a moving object automatically ; follow it 
as inevitably as they blink when something suddenly 
flies towards them. Nature makes eyes that way. 


You will be amazed to find how many times in 
one day people glance at your nails. 


At each glance a judgment is made 


Consciously or unconsciously people judge you 
by the appearance of your hands. Indeed, some 
people make a practice of basing their estimate of a 
new acquaintance largely upon this one detail. 


People no longer excuse unsightly hands, Well 
kept nails are simply a matter of a little care. 


However busy you may be, however hard you 
use your hands, you need never 
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takes less time than the old painful cuticle cutting, 
and is absolutely harmless. Cutex Nail White and 
Nail Polish compiete a perfect manicure. You will 
be astonished at the wonderful resu!ts you can obtain 
from one Cutex manicure. Repeated once or twice 
a week, it will keep your nails in perfect condition. 


Cutex can be obtained at every drug store or 
department store in 35c and 65c bottles. Cutex 


be ashamed of your finger nails. 
It requires only a few minutes 
of the right kind of care once or 
twice a week to keep them in 
perfect condition. But be sure 
it is the right kind of care. 


The safe method of caring 
for the cuticle is softening it 
and wiping it away. This is 
easily done by the use of Cutex, 


Cold Cream are each 35c, . 


Six complete manicures 
for 20 cents 


_ Nail White, Nail Polish and 
Me 


rd Mail the coupon below with two 


dime-; we will send you the Cutex In- 
troductory Manicure Set, not as largeas 
our Standard Set but containing enough 
of the Cutex preparations for at least six 
complete manicures. Address Northam 
Warren, 11.. W. 17th St., New York. 


the pure liquid cuticle remover, 
The simple Cutex method 


This method is the secret of the perfect, 
even cuticle of many fashionable women 


If you live in Canada, address 
Northam Warren, Dept. 505, 200 
Mountain St , Montreal. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH TWO DIMES TODAY 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 505, 114 West 17th Street, New York City 


Name 


Street and Number 


City and State 
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the most important question for you to consider 


HE brakes loom up as the most vital part of an 
automobile, for upon the brakes depends your 
ability to stop, slow down or “hold”’ on the hills. 
Wise motorists are particular about brake lining. 
They may take a chance with other equipment, but 
when it comes to brakes, they use Iaybestos. Do 
your brakes “hold”? Do you feel them “ bite’”’ and 
grip when you press the pedal? In other words, have 
you fullest confidence in your brakes? If there’s any 
doubt, line them with Raybestos. It WEARS and 
WEARS and WEARS. What’s more to the point, it’s 
guaranteed to WEAR one year no matter how far you 
travel. 


BRAKE LINING 
Look for the Silver Edge 


Raybestos is the original asbestos 
lining. There are imitations of 
Raybestos—imitations that 
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pitch-dark room heavy with the damp, 
moldy odor of long disuse. As Blackie 
felt for his electric lantern, a faint gleam of 
light suddenly pierced the blackness. It 
came from the bottom of a stairway that 
descended from the level of the street 
floor. Listening, the men heard a muttered 
exclamation of impatience from the base- 
ment beneath them and the grating of a 
tool upon steel. The light vanished. 

“In the basement! We'll surprise 
somebody at work there if we step softly,” 
whispered Blackie, feeling for Kant in the 
darkness. With infinite caution, the two 
crept down the stairs. As they reached 
the bottom, they heard the quick, panting 
breath of one who stealthily struck steel 
upon steel. 

“God have mercy! God help me:” 
murmured the muffled voice of a woman. 
Huk Kant drew out his flash-light. As he 
felt for the ignition-button, another flash- 


2 | light flamed through the darkness. In the 


center of the basement floor was an old, 
fire-eaten house safe. An emptied trunk 
with broken lock lay on the floor. In the 
corner, on a pallet covered with a ragged 
rug, was a figure with bound hands, moan- 
ing faintly as it twisted painfully beneath 
its covering. Bending over the safe and 
working upon it with feverish haste was a 
second figure, masked. The light snapped 
out. Again Blackie heard the woman’s 
murmured prayer: 

“God help me!” 

Kant seized Blackie’s hand with a grip 
that announced immediate action. Both 
men drew their revolvers and then, as Kent 
shouted, “Hands up!” Blackie pinioned 
the figure at the safe under the sudden 
glare of his flash-light. 

With a sharp cry of alarm, the masked 
face whirled toward them and looked into 
the two menacing gun-muzzles. Ignoring 
their threat, the safe-cracker snatched a 
revolver from the top of the safe. Blackie 
struck it to the floor with his flash-light, 
which was shattered to fragments. Again 
impenetrable darkness. 

The two men sprang forward, grappling 
blindly for an antagonist too reckless to 
submit even to the authority of leveled 
revolvers. Blackie’s fingers clutched a 
coat sleeve. It tore away from the shoul- 
der, dangling uselessly in hishands. Kant, 
springing forward, stumbled over the safe, 
aad sprawled headlong. Blackie heard a 
quick step beside him, but his groping 
hands found the darkness empty. 

“Your flash-light! Quick, Huk!” he 
cried. The narrow patch of light from the 
detective’s bull’s-eye disclosed the safe- 
cracker darting up the stairs. ‘“T’ll cut 
him off at the upper door. Release the 
girl, Huk, and come on with your 
light.” 

The little detective kneeled hurriedly 
beside the pallet. He turned the prisoner 
gently, feeling for the cords. 

“Don’t be frightened, Miss Titania,” he 
said soothingly. “I’m a friend. I’m— 
Hounds of Babylon!” he exclaimed as he 
threw back the rug and saw the lemon- 
hued, parchment-like face of an old and 
particularly hideous Chinese. 

Kant determinedly snapped shut the 
pocket-knife with which he had intended 
to sever the prisoner’s bonds. 

- “You'll stay just where you are for the 
present, you yellow heathen!” he muttered 
crossly, as he sprang nimbly to his feet and 
rushed up the Stairs to Blackie’s assistance. 
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-The upper room was as black and silent 
as a tomb. 

“Blackie!” called Huk inquiringly. 

“Here,” answered his friend. ‘Our 
mysterious safe-cracker is as slippery as an 
eel and as elusive as a shadow, but I’m 
holding the door, and he’s still here. A 
little light, Huk.” 

The detective’s flash-light, slowly trav- 
eling round the room, feli upon the fugitive, 
still masked and crcuching in a far corner. 

“The gameisup. Bereasonable, young 
fellow,” advised Kant, advancing. 

“Dog! Don’t you dare to touch me!” 

The words were flung at him with the 
impotent fury of an enemy hopeless but 
conquered. Kant lunged forward and 
caught his opponent. There was a fierce 
struggle. 

on quickly, Blackie!’’ panted 


04,4 


‘(Trade Mark Reg US Pat Off and Foreign 


Q U A L I T 7 Boston Blackie, seizing the light from his 
friend’s hand, saw Huk Kant crushing his 
antagonist against his breast while the 
prisoner beat vainly at his face and clawed 
his pink cheeks with fingers that drew long 
streaks of blood. Blackie caught the cap- 
tive’s hands securely but gently. 

“Tf you two would open your eyes in- 
stead of fighting blindly, I think—” 
Blackie paused, laughing. 

The pair did open their eyes and then, 
in amazement, opened them wider. 

“Hounds of Babylon!” exclaimed Huk, 
hastily releasing the captive he had been 
hugging so vehemently, and backing away 
shamefacedly. ‘‘By the Sacred hounds of 
Babylon, it’s Titania— Miss Titania!”’ he 
stammered. 

“The little taxi-driver! Spies! Spies! 
Spies! Enemies—everywhere!”’ 

The girl covered her face and sank to the 
floor, instinctively trying to cover her 
trousered legs with her torn coat as she 
sobbed a final surrender to unbeatable 
odds. Blackie picked up the boy’s wig, 
which had been torn off in the tussle. 

“T am amazed at yotsHuk,” he protest- 
ed, with mock severity. “I never expected 
to discover you, a confirmed bachelor, 
hugging a young lady in the dark. The 
idea of a United States secret-service 
agent being scratched——” 

“*Secret-service agent?’” echoed Ti- 
tania, springing to her feet, and, smiling 
for.the first time, she held out a slender 
hand to each of the men. ‘‘Thank God, 
you’re not what I thought!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘Forgive me for mistaking you 
for——” 

“Terrorists?” supplied Blackie, as she 
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“They are found? 
God, and am ready this instatit to go with 
you, friends!” cried the girl exultantly. 

“Let’s go, then,” said Huk. ‘“T’ll pick 
up a copper somewhere on the street to 
take charge of this place and the Chink 
prisoner | until I can get one of my own men 
up here.” 


Vv 


“WHERE are the two assassins? Not 
here I hope,” said Titania, as the car 
stopped before Blackie’s home. 

“Ves. Why?”—from Huk. 

The girl shrank into the shadow of the 
closed tonneau. 

“They must not see me!” she exclaimed. 
“For them to know me as the one whose 
trail they have been following means that 
they or their brother assassins will track 
me forever, if necessary.” 

“‘There’s no need for them to see you. 
I'll have my men take them to their den in 
Chinatown while the place is being 
searched. Remain in the car while I get 
rid of them.” 

Huk Kant, talking through the speak- 
ing-tube, instructed his subordinate. The 
handcuffed pair of Terrorists were brought 
down and slouched across the pavement to 
a waiting car. Behind them, another 
officer led the third prisoner—the man 
against whose breast Titania had lain 
weakly for an instant as she fought off her 
faintness at the scene of the murder. 
Though his face was haggard with deep 
lines of distress, he walked with the step 
of a man who, notwithstanding appear- 
ances, feels his conscience clear and his 
honor unsullied. 

Titania saw him and seized Huk’s arm. 

“That last man— why have you arrested 
him?” she demanded 

“He was taken to-day after an attempt 
to steal the dead beggar’s crutch from the 
morgue.” 

“Michael’s crutch? I don’t under- 
stand. Why could he possibly want that? 
Anyway, I know he is neither a thug nor a 
thief. His liberty is important to me. 
May we not keep him here?” 

“Boys, I'll take charge of the crutch- 
thief for the present,’ ordered Kant. 
Slender fingers pressed his arm gratefully. 

A moment later, the four faced each 
other over Blackie’s library table with 
Mary, eager and curious, beside them. 

“Introduction first, then explanations,” 
began Huk, with the pleased cordiality of a 
host. “Iam Huk Kant, operative in the 
United States secret service. This”’— 
laying his hand on Blackie’s arm—‘‘is Mr. 
Dawson, widely known to his familiars as 
‘Boston Blackie.” Mrs. Dawson—Boston 
Blackie’s Mary to her friends—stands 
beside me. Miss Titania, we all recognize, 
Tamsure. And you, sir?’’— turning to the 
prisoner. The man’s dark eyes met Ti- 
tania’s and looked into them for an instant 
inquiringly. The girl nodded. 

“T am Captain Orloff, of his majesty, 
the czar’s, Imperial Guard.” 

“And I, Titania, the dancer in San 
Francisco, in Petrograd was the Grand 
Duchess Tatiana.” 

“Sacred hounds of Babylon!” ejaculated 
Huk, using the ultimate expletive i in his 
vocabulary. czar’s——” 

“No; not that Tatiana. She, poor girl, 
Was my cousin. My father is the Grand 
Duke Nicholes. I fled from my country 
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like a hunted fugitive,” she explained. “TI 
became a public dancer to lose the greedy 
eaith-scum who trailed me. I did this, 
friends, not idly or without a sacred pur- 
pose. My father’s jewels are the beginning, 
the nucleus, of a fund we hope may yet rid 
our Russia of a Red tyranny, vile, beastly, 
unspeakable. An hour ago, when the 
jewels seemed irrevocably lost, even that 
faint hope was dead. But now since they 
are recovered—— ”’ 

““*Recovered:’ Are they recovered? 
Thank God!” cried Orloff fervently. 

Boston Blackie crossed to his safe, 
opened it, drew out the chamois bag, and 
handed it to Tatiana. 

“Look!” she.exclaimed, unknotting the 
cords. “On these trinkets depends the 
future of my country.” 

Orloff drew back with a silent gesture of 
despair as the girl emptied the bag and he 
saw its contents. Tatiana stared at the 
gleaming gems in complete consterna- 
tion. 

“What are these?” she cried. ‘These 
are not my father’s jewels. These are—-” 

“Paste imitations,” interrupted Blackie. 
“T knew. I wondered if you did.” 

“But the real gems were given to Mich- 
ael. You yourself delivered them,” the 
girl insisted, turning upon the soldier. 
““Speak, Orloff!’ she commanded imperi- 


' ously. 


humiliation. 


“T, and I alone, am to blame,” he an- 
swered, his words broken by distress and 
“T, witless fool, have 


| wrecked the hope for which I gladly would 


give my life. Knowing the dangers of 
Michael’s journey across Siberia and the 
Pacific with the Bolshevik hounds trailing 
his every step, I substituted these for the 
real gems in the bag I carried to him.” 

“But the others—what of them?” 
persisted Tatiana. 

“One of the crutches I made for him 
was hollowed and a steel tube inserted. In 
that tube I put your jewels, thinking to 
doubly safeguard them. I alone knew 
they were there, and yet the crutch that 
contained them disappeared at the moment 
of Michael’s murder. In the hope that 
the crutch at the morgue might be the 
precious one, I tried to-night to recover it. 
It was not the right one. See? We 
broke it here to-night.” 
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Tatiana sank limply into a chair. 

-“The Terrorist prisoners may have | 
taken the missing crutch.. It may still be 
hidden in their cellar,” she suggested. 

“Impossible. If they had the crutch 
with the jewels, would they have come here 
seeking them?” Blackie questioned. 

“True. Too true!” 

Tatiana’s dark eyes.as she stared som- 
berly into the fire seemed to find visualized 
in the flames the final ruin of the forlorn 
hope that had brought her to America. 

“Tt is the end,” she said. 

“Not yet,” put in Boston Blackie. 

From a hiding-place built into a phono- 
graph cabinet, he drew out a broken crutch. 
A cap covering a steel tube was visible 
above the splintered end. 

“T saw the tube when I first picked up 
the crutch and decided to carry it from the 
scene of the murder for further investiga- 
tion,” he explained. 

Then, twisting off the cap, he poured 
out scores of jewels. Tatiana kneeled be- 
side them, sobbing. 

“Wait, wait!” cried Huk Kant, closing 
his eyes determinedly. ‘‘ My instructions 
as a United States operative were to re- 
cover a bag of gems smuggled, presumably, 
for the use of a Miss Titania. Will some 
one kindly give me that bag and the paste 
jewels that came out of it?” 

Blackie swept them up and handed him 
the chamois-skin. 

“My duty is now fulfilled,” said Huk, 
his eyes still tightly shut. ‘Friends, good- 
night.” 

“Wait, wait—and keep your 
closed!” cried Titania, springing up. 

Then she stooped—she had to stoop— 
and kissed him on the lips. 

“That,” she said, “‘is the Grand Duchess 
Tatiana’s gift to you.” 

“A gift that shall never—” began Huk, 
red now as a peony as he stopped in hope- 
less embarrassment. 

Boston Blackie laid a friendly hand on 
the little detective’s arm. 

“Mr. Huk Kant, I congratulate you,” 
he said gravely. ‘Why, man, you’ve 
become famous in a night! You’re the 
only man in the world, I’ll wager, who has 
ever had the honor of being both kissed 
and scratched in an evening by a Russian 
grand duchess.” 


eves 


The Man Without A Worry 


(Continued from page 57) 


he die,’” repeated Benjamin 
mechanically. 

“And my mother is marry another guy 
—you know that; A man of our tribe, a 
Gipsy. I hate him! I go to run away 
some day for good-by! You know that?” 

“Sure!” said Benjamin. “I’ve run 
away myself.” 

“You hate your family, hey?” 

“J—well, I didn’t care for it—that’s a 
fact. It was too big and uncompanionable, 
and it made me work too hard——” 

“You got a boat?” 

Yes.” 

“What is your name?” 

“Benjamin.” 

“*Ben-ja-min.’ 
any wife?” 

“Good heavens, no!” 

The girl moved toward him with a child- 
like smile. 


That’s nice. You got 


“You know something, Ben-ja-min?” she 
said. “You take me with you in the boat, 
and I will be your wife.” 

“My wife! You-——’ 

“Ves. Do you not think Iam pretty? 
And I would love you so much, Ben-ja- 
min. I can tell to look at you.” 

Benjamin drew a deep breath and wiped 
his forehead of the perspiration that had 
gathered there. Common sense told him 
that the girl was a savage, that her pro- 
posal was grotesque, bizarre, impossible— 
perhaps even a trifle immoral. But the 
voice of common sense was confused by the 
song of a mocking-bird, pouring cascades 
of silver into the evening stillness, and by 
the thumping of his own heart against his 
ribs. Was it any real matter that he had 
never seen her before? Was there in all 
the world a woman more beautiful? He 
looked into her eyes and saw there no sug- 
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gestion of sensuality, but only the clear 
flame of youth burning to be free. 

Still gazing at her, Benjamin half lifted 
hisarms. In that instant, the girl changed 
color like achameleon. The blood flowed 
into her cheeks. She gave a soft cry and, 
turning, darted away up the trail. Then 
she stopped and looked back at him, 
brushing the hair from her eyes, smiling 
over her shoulder. 

Forthwith, Benjamin decided that noth- 
ing on earth should prevent him from hav- 
ing this girl for his mate. He gave a loud 
laugh and went toward her. For awhile, 
she kept running ahead of him, flirting 
with him outrageously, but finally she grew 
serious and permitted him to come up to 
her. Her hand slipped into his. 

‘The camp,” she said, pointing through 
the thicket. 

Benjamin looked ahead. In a clear 
space in the forest, beside what was evi- 
dently a primitive wagon-road, stood the 
Gipsy camp. It consisted of a "number of 
brown tents pitched in a rough circle, some 
large covered vehicles, several tethered 
horses, and a score of dark-skinned humans, 
standing or squatting about a huge fire in 
the center of the clearing. There was a 
savory smell of cooking in the air. 

Paula and Benjamin walked forward, 
hand in hand. In the door of a certain 
tent sat a short, stout, swarthy woman, 
with eyes and hair as black as night. She 
was covered from head to foot with orna- 
ments—bangles, rings, and beads. Her 
face, despite its wrinkles, was still comely. 

“Tt is my mother,” said Paula simply. 

Then, without relinquishing Benjamin’s 
hand, the girl spoke rapidly in the Romany 
dialect. The woman answered in kind. 

“T tell my mother you are Americano 
fisherman and I love you,” said the girl, at 
last, turning to him. ‘My mother, she 
say what you give her for bearing such a 
pretty child? How much you pay?” 

“Yes—pay!” repeated the woman in 
very bad English, regarding Benjamin 
with her beady black eyes. ‘ Pay—have 
—Pauia!’” And she smiled ingratiatingly. 

“Why, you mercenary old witch—” be- 
gan Benjamin, when suddenly he happened 
to think of the mother of the girl in the 
perfumery department. Promptly he re- 
vised his opinion of the Gipsy. She, at 
least, was frank about the matter of a 
dowry. 

He took out his worn black-leather 
wallet and selected four ten-dollar bills, 


which was a little more than a tenth of - 


his entire fortune. These bills he dropped 
into the lap of Paula’s mother. By this 
time, half the camp had stopped work 
and was crowding round the stranger. 

The Gipsy’s brown fingers closed upon 
the money, but followed Benjamin’s hand 
as he placed his wallet back into his pocket. 
Then she began to wave her arms and to 
pour out floods of shrill dialect, which 
Paula translated briefly to Benjamin. 

“My mother say to make a wedding- 
feast. You must sit down here with me, 
Ben-ja-min. It is the custom. We must 


| eat with the family of my mother.” 


A child, half naked, brought mats and 
placed them upon the ground. Paula sat 
upon one of these and Benjamin upon an- 


| other. The girl then placed her head on. 


his shoulders, and, as though murmuring 
some bridal confession, whispered: ~ 
“She is plan to steal your money, that 


she devil, my mother! When they make 
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MOON builders have put into the 
body the elegant coach work 
which has been developed from the old 
days of fine Moon carriages. Laidlaw 
and Mount Vernon silversmiths have 
provided exquisite interior finishings. 
Built upon the standard Moon chassis, 
it retains the typical Moon compactness 
and perfect balance. The symmetry of 
its straight lines is carried out to the 
details of the sharp angles of the deep, 
nickel-silver radiator and the octagon 
lamps. 
The Moon Sedan is an ideal creation 


MOON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Among Moon subtleties is its 
distinct louvres. They are 
stamped inward and backward, 
rather than the usual way of 


for the woman who likes to drive her 
own car. Its short turning radius and 
the quick pick-up of the high-speed 
motor make simple the execution of con- 
gested streets. 


Full cord tire equipment — standard 


with all Moon models—cushions its . 


pathway. 


The tilting. steering wheel, by which 
one may conveniently take the driver's 
seat from either side, illustrates the 
little points of personal satisfaction in 
owning a Moon Sedan—an unusually 
luxurious car priced within reason. 


ST. Louls, U. 8. A. 


These openings in the hood 
carry off the odors and heat 
from the motor instead of 

ing them around the 
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Memorial 


“A soldier who died: and was buried somewhere in France is 
honored by the simple dignity of this cenotaph. Its unadorned 
surfaces are expressive of the singleness of purpose with which 
he fought and died for his country. 

Rock of Ages Granite, through its permanency, its fine texture 
and its light-gray color, expresses beautifully the love which 
prompts the erection of memorials. 

A card will bring the story of Rock of Ages Granite. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. 
Montpelier, Vermont Quarriers of 
ROCK OF AGES GRANITE 


Quarries at 
Barre, Vermont, the Granite 
Center of the World 


Please refer to Dept. D. 


BEAUTIFULLY 
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‘the dance, we will go away—ver’ quiet— 


you and I.” 
Benjamin looked deep into those extraor- * 

dinary agate-brown eyes, and was con- 

scious of a thrill he had not felt before. 

“Tt’s up to you, sweetheart!” 

The word went to his head. He leaned 
toward her and kissed her on the lips. 
Then he turned his head slowly, as though 
compelled by some mysterious force, and 
saw standing before the tent a short, squat 
man with a hideous face, who stared 
at him diabolically. The man wore silver 
earrings, and there was a great scar across 
his cheek. He had no hat, but was muffled 
to the chin in a dirty red scarf. 

“It is José,” said Paula. ‘He is love 
me ver’.much. He will maybe try to kill 
you, Ben-ja-min.” 

The latter looked at his Gipsy rival and 
concluded that Paula was right. There 
was murder in the man’s eyes. But when 
one is in love, one fears nothing. Benjamin 
smiled boldly and pressed his sweetheart’s 
hand. He felt cool and exalted. 

The feast began. Dishes were set be- 
fore Benjamin—highly flavored, pungent 
dishes that he hardly tasted. Afterward, 
the entire camp had recourse to tobacco. 

Then several men of the tribe produced 
musical instruments—guitars and mando- 
lins—and, squatting on their haunches 
about the camp-fire, began to play. A 
woman got up and danced. Others fol- 
lowed her. The music was wild and sad. 
It made the heart beat fast and filled the 
mind with fragments of bright, meaning- 
less visions. 

At the height of the dance, when the 
fire had died down to a few glowing embers 
and the music was sobbing its wildest, 
Benjamin felt a touch upon his sleeve. He 
glanced about and saw that Paula had 
drawn herself back into the shadow of the 
tent. He did likewise. Then both rose, 
and together they stole cautiously away 
from the camp. 

Paula found without difficulty the trail 
that led to the water’s edge. They 
walked as rapidly as possible, the girl in 
front, Benjamin following. As though to 
assist their progress, the moon came up 
behind them and cast a pale light through 
the trees. Soon they came out upon the 
beach of the little cove. The dingey was 
still grounded upon the sand. Fifty yards 
offshore lay the Golden Star, a graceful 
shape upon the shimmering water. 

Benjamin, greatly excited now, took 
Paula’s hand and helped her into the 
small boat. He was about to shove off 
when the girl gave a sudden scream. 

J osé!”” 

Benjamin sprang back and to one side, 
twisting about as he did so. In the moon- 
light he saw plainly a fantastic, terrible 
figure lunging down upon hiin from the 
forest. It was the Gipsy. He had a knife 
in his hand. Its blade flashed, and the 
silver rings in his ears flashed, and his 
teeth flashed as he rushed at Benjamin. 

The latter had no time to think, no 
time to organize a defense. The Gipsy 
was on him almost instantly. But as 
José lifted the knife to strike, Benjamin 
stepped forward, straight into the other’s 
path, and hit out like lightning at the 
man’s jaw. Never before had he delivered 
a blow like that, but he delivered it now, 
fair and true, with the whole force of his 
body behind it. 

The Gipsy’s head snapped back as 
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Standard Models up to $300 
Period Designs up to $2100 


For a Lifetime of Musical Happiness 


What wedding gift could be more 
appropriate? With the many 
Columbia models it is so easy to 
find exactly the right instrument for 
the new home. 

Cabinets of exquisite beauty. 
Pure, unmuffled richness of tone. 
And last, but by no means least, the 
new Grafonola models are equipped 


with the Columbia Non-Set Auto- 
matic stop, the only automatic stop 
that requires absolutely no setting. 

Invisible, built right into the 
motor, it operates on any record, 
long or short. There is nothing to 
move or set or measure. Just put 
on your record and listen to the 
music. 


To make a good record great, play it on the Columbia Grafonola 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New Yor« 


Canadian F actory: Toronto 
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and -self-filling; wil! please 

“*mostanyone. Can’t leak, writes 
instantly and.is-unfailing in 
formance. “Made for service. 
The'n Parker Patent Clip held in 
place washer buyer the pen tightly 
place “at pocket lev 
20,000 Dealers sell Parker Fagihtain Pens 


re PEN COMPANY, Janesville, Wisconsin 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


GSAFETY=SEALED) 
‘Fountain Pens 


though it had been j jerked by a noose. 
His arms flew out at Scacwraael angles; he 
fell heavily on his back, and lay groaning. 
Benjamin looked down at that strange, 
grotesque form and gave a short laugh. 

“What can I do for you to-day, sir?” 
he said, somewhat breathlessly. 

“Ben-ja-min!” cried Paula, “Come 

quick! You have not time to lose!” 
’ Benjamin ran back to the boat, pushed 
it clear of the bank, leaped in, and rowed 
out to the sloop. Ten minutes Jater, the 
Golden Star was heading out to open 
water, blown by a gentle wind and plowing 
a long, moonlit furrow. In the stern-sheets 
sat Benjamin, his right hand holding the 
tiller. Beside him nestled Paula, with 
his coat about her for warmth and his 
arm about her for love. Her hair con- 
tinually brushed his cheek. His brain 
hummed with the remembered music of 
the Gipsy dances. The knuckles of his 
hand ached and bled where he had smitten 
the jaw-bone of his enemy. 

“You know something, Ben-ja-min?” 
said the girl, gazing up at him. “You 
don’ say you love me one little time——” 

“Love you!” cried Benjamin. “I’ve 
loved you all my life!” 

He had known her about five hours. 


Two days later, Benjamin put into a 
certain coast town of considerable size 
and married Paula according to the law 
and the conventions. His reasons for 
wanting to marry were decidedly vague 
to his own mind. His intelligence could 
not provide him with any sound reason 
why he should pay a clergyman to invoke 
a formula in sanctification of a union that 
to him was divinely and genuinely beauti- 
ful in itself. But the fact was that he did 
want to marry Paula. So they went ashore 
and were married. As for the girl, she 
was delighted with the little ceremony, 
and heartily embraced the officiating min- 
ister at the close of it, much to that gentle- 
man’s horror. Benjamin had bought her 
some clothes, too, which she thought en- 
trancing. Bot she hated the little hotel 
where they stayed the night. Benjamin 
woke about midnight to find her kneeling 
on the fivor with her head out of the 
window. 

“T like best to go on the boat with you, 
Ben-ja-min. The town has too many 
walls—you know that?” 

They embarked the next day, and Ben- 
jamin resumed once more that splendid, 
independent life of his, fishing, sailing, 
camping, prying into old wrecks. But 
now it was double sweet, for he had some 
one to share his freedom. He had Paula. 
-She was his companion. She helped him 
at the nets. She took charge of the galley. 
She attended his bodily needs. And, for 
the hunger and thirst of his spirit, she 
gave him a love that was like the outpour- 
ing of some noble, unquenchable spring 
set in a desert place. 

She thought him a simple fisherman; 
nor did he tell her that he was searching 
for Spanish galleons.. He did not wish to 
spoil the great moment, the supreme mo- 
ment when he.should announce to her 
that he had discovered riches. It would 
happen thus: She would be on board the 
sloop, preparing supper. He would be 
exploring some ancient hulk as usual, 
unostensibly hunting for brass or copper, 
when suddenly his pick would strike a 


‘whole cargo of doubloons, bullion, or 
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pieces of eight. He would stand up and 
shout to her: 

“Paula, Paula, I have found a treasure! 
Spanish gold—heaps of it! We’re as rich '; 
as Croesus. No—we’re rich as Rocke- | 
feller!” (This was a little joke that © 


Benjamin thought especially well of.) ? 


“We'll go back to New York and live in 
a house on Fifth Avenue. I’ll buy you a 
hundred dresses, all straight from Paris. 
We'll have a dozen automobiles and fifty , 
servants. I’ll open an account at New- | 
_ and order my shoes by the car- 


One night, they dropped anchor under 
the lee of a coral island, the surface of 
which was covered with a series of sand- 
dunes. After breakfast the next morning, 
Benjamin rowed ashore, and, with his pick- 
ax on his shoulder, set forth to investigate 
the island. 

He had climbed several dunes and was 
descending the slope of one that over- 
hung the beach when he saw, sticking up 
from the rank grass, a piece of driftwood. 
From force of habit, he stopped and 
struck this piece of wood with his pick. 
Instantly the sand about the jutting frag- 
ment gave way, the ground sank under 
Benjamin’s feet, and he went slipping and 
sliding down the short incline to the beach. 
Just as he reached the bottom, his head 
struck some hard object. He got up, rather 
dazed, and, looking about, saw what ap- 
peared to be a rusted knob of iron laid 
bare by the miniature landslide. 

He touched it with his hand. It was 
hard and rough. He tried to dislodge it. 
It was immovable. He began to dig at 
it with his fingers, then with his pick. 

Five minutes later, he stood with the 
sweat dripping from his face, staring wild- 
ly at the object that his furious labor had 
disclosed. It was an iron box, some five 
feet long by two wide, completely covered 
with rust, the lid of which was fastened 
down by a huge hasp and staple. 

Benjamin lifted his pick and rained 
frantic blows upon this lock. It broke. 
He knelt down, almost beside himself 
with excitement, and lifted the lid. 

The box was full of ornaments, pieces 
of plate, large candelabra, coins, and so 
forth. Some of the objects were black 
with tarnish. Others were covered with 
a greenish mold. 

Benjamin picked up a coin at random 
and rubbed it on his sleeve. It showed 
yellow. He got up, laughing, and danced 
on the sand. 

He had found the treasure! He had 
stumbled upon the wreck of a Spanish 
galleon, buried these three hundred years 
in the sand! He had struck his head on 
a fortune! 

He opened his mouth to shout “Paula!” 
But suddenly he thought better of it. 

What would Paula think about it? 
She would be delighted, of course. Was 
not the acquisition of wealth a cause for 


But Paula was different. On second 
thought, would she be delighted? 

He sat down upon the sand and stared 
at the box of gold. Strange thoughts 
came into his mind. He pictured himself 
as a man of riches, having a place in 
society and being d of costly 
properties. Would he be any happier 
than he was now? Was not the owner of 
property possessed by his possessions? 
Was not a place in society conditioned 


‘rejoicing the world over? 
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4 DOOR SEDAN. 


The Sedan meets so Many emer- 
gencies, at such a trifling cost, 
that it is no wonder it stands 
so high in the family esteem 


It is a straight and steady trav- 
eler, always, and yet its light- 
ness is a source of real economy 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mil is Hy high 


Donce Brorners, Detroir 
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Lucky Boy 


to have a food confection waiting after school. And to have it 
Puffed. Wheat, which is whole wheat, steam exploded and made 
easy to digest. 


Millions Now Enjoy Them 


There are millions of lucky children now who revel in Puffed Grains. 

American homes are now enjoying some 750 million dishes of Puffed Grains in 
a year. And this is why: : 

These bubble grains have made whole grains enticing. 

Prof. Anderson’s process—steam explosion—has made digestion easy and 
complete. : 

Once they were breakfast dainties. Now they are all-day foods. Millions of 
dishes are served in milk for suppers and between meals. 

Millions are mixed with fruit. 

— are crisped and lightly buttered for hungry children to eat like peanuts 

—dry. 


All shot from guns 


Puffed Grains are shot from guns. By steam explosion they are puffed to 
eight times normal size. 

Every food cell is thus blasted and fitted to digest. [very atom feeds. 

These scientific foods are also the most delightful grain foods known. They 
are airy, flimsy, nut-like—flavory food’confections. 

In every home such foods are needed several times a day. 


Puffed Puffed Corn 
Wheat Rice Puffs 
Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


Pancakes with Nut Flavor 


Now we have added Puffed Rice flour to a 
perfect pancake mixture. The Puffed Rice 
makes the pancakes fluffy and gives a nutty 
taste. You have never tasted pancakes so de- 
licious. When you order Puffed Grains order 
Puffed Rice Pancake Flour as well. Simply 
add milk or water—the flour is self-ra’sing— 
and hear what your people say. 
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upon the surrender of personal freedom? 
In God’s truth, was wealth anything more 
than a weight in men’s pockets and a 
burden to their souls? 

Suddenly, he heard Paula’s young 
voice from a distance, singing one of her : 
wild Gipsy songs. Paula a rich man’s 
wife! Paula made idle, transformed into 
a pretty doll, buying life with money 
from the pooled toil of drudging millions, 
given houses instead of horizons! No! 
The idea was inconceivable. 

And what of him? Had he made his 
revolt against civilization in vain? Was 
he one to be blinded by apparent success 
to the true preciousness of Jiving? Could 
he be bought back from the sea, from the 
sun and the stars, the wind and the rain, 
from the abundance of a love too great for 
bridal doors and marriage-chambers? 

He leaned over and looked into the 
treasure-chest. He lifted his head and: 
listened to his wife’s song. 
| “No!” he said, and got to his feet. 
| Then, in a hoarse whisper: “It’s beautiful 
|—geld is! I'll take a little of it, I’ll take 
| an ornament for Paula’s hair.” 
| He stooped once more and plunged his 


hands into the box. Finally be discovered 


a head-dress made of gold chain and 
studded with yellow stones. This he 
stuffed into his coat pocket. Then he 
closed the box, covered it carefully with 
sand, and walked slowly back to Paula. 
| “Oh—ee, Ben-ja-min!” she called; when 
| She saw him. “Come quickly! It is a fine 


a = day to go for the fishing!” 


But Benjamin did not answer, and, when 
he came aboard, looked so pale and worn 
that she questioned him anxiously. 

“T walked too fast and got overheated,” 
he said, by way of explanation. Paula 
put her arms about him and kissed him. 

“Then we will not go for the fishing to- 
day,” she said. “We will go for sailing 
with the wind—and for love!” 

Benjamin took her chin in his hand. 

“When will you grow tired of loving me, 
little wife?” 

“Not till I am die,” she answered 
simply. ‘And after that, when I am in 
the ground, a flower will grow out from 
my heart, and it will turn its face to you, 
Ben-ja-min, wherever you are.” 

For a moment, Benjamin held her 
tightly in his arms. Then he went for- 
ward, hauled up the anchor, and hoisted 
mainsail and jib. A puff of wind ruffled 
the surface of the bay and swung the 
boom outward. He trimmed the sheet- 
ropes and took the tiller from Paula. 
The Golden Star began to glide through 
the water. They rounded the end of the 
island and laid a long course into the wind. 
A short, choppy sea was running and the 
sloop’s bow went swish, swish, swish 
through the waves. The sky above them 
was cloudless, clear and blue. 

Paula sat, as usual, close beside Ben- 
jamin. A strand of her hair blew across 
his eyes. He took it in his fingers, smiled, 
and kissed it. 

“Spanish gold!” he muttered, and sud- 
denly the smile passed from his lips. A 
look of wonder, of supreme understanding, 
came over his face. And while Paula 
leaned against his shoulder, her gaze 
fixed upon the distant horizon, he put his 
hand into his pocket, took out the golden 
head-dress, and surreptitiously dropped it 
into the sea. The sun made a bright path 
‘upon the water before them. 
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The Perfect Plan 


(Continued from page 48) 


between the two until Andrews yielded. 
Then, for a horrible eternity, the two hud- 
dled over the prostrate form. Wenham 
stood up, frowning and holding his left 
hand away from his coat. The fingers of 
that hand dripped blood. Andrews was 
on his feet also, staring at the red butt of 


his revolver. The hand that held it was | 


spattered with blood. 

“Bad business,” said Wenham, in cool 
disapproval. “You should have struck 
only once.” He took a_ handkerchief 
from his pocket and wiped his bloody 
fingers. Then he stepped back and stooped 
over the lieutenant again. ‘Dead as a 
door-nail,” he announced, as he stood up. 
“Bad business.” Abruptly, he said, ‘“‘Go 
lock that door!” Andrews laid his gory 
weanon on the table and sped to execute 
the command. 

Wenham looked back at the policeman. 
Mr. Horrow was looking also; he could see 


nothing else. The man lay on his face. | 
.The back of his head was a splotch of red 


that was running down on the rug. 

“Bad business, ‘‘Wenham repeated to 
tke banker gravely. ‘‘We must dispose of 
him somewkere. How about the cellar? 
Is there a coal-bin?”’ 

Horrcxy was speechless; he merely 
n-dded his head. Wenham somehow made 
him find the key to the sub-basement door. 
They went down the dark stairs. Wenham 
struck a match, found the electric switch, 
turned on a light, and explored the fur- 
nace-room. There were four coal-bins, 
in fact. One of them had, perhaps, a ton 
of coal in the corner. Its door shut quite 
tightly. Wenham said it would do. And 
while Wenham was about this, Mr. Horrow 


stood by, speechless. He followed Wen- | 


ham back up-stairs. Andrews was there 
then—contrite and crestfallen, as Horrow 
vaguely gathered. 

“We'll put him in the coal-bin, Joe,” 
said Wenham. ‘You take his head; I'll 
take his heels.”” Mr. Horrow folded down 
into a chair, his back turned, while they 
carried the ghastly burden by. 

Wenham returned promptly, saying, 

“Joe will cover him with coal.” He 
was very grave, yet his capable mind was 
alert and purposeful as ever. ‘‘The bin 
shuts up pretty tight,” heobserved. “This 
is only July. It may be two months before 
they find him—several weeks, anyway. 
Joe made an awful mistake; but we'll get 
by all the same. We'll scrub that rug and 
then spill some ink over the blood stains. 
Joe will have to wash up and dust his 
clothes before we can appear on the street. 
But you may as well dig out, Mr. Horrow. 
Somebody may have seen the policeman 
come in here. We take the risk. Just 
help me put this box back and lock up the 
vault.” 

They bore the iron box back, to the vault, 
and, when it was replaced, Wenham re- 
minded Mr. Horrow to lock the vault 
door behind them. 

“And here’s your box, you know,” he 
said, handing it to him. ‘You can leave 
it up in your office or take it with you 
and find a cab outside.” 

Mr. Horrow took the box under his 
arm, vaguely surprised to find how very 
heavy it was. ~Wenham let him out of the 
basement door and bolted it after him. 


OVEN BAKED BEANS 


DID you ever see a boy eat Heinz Oven Baked Beans? 
No better endorsement was ever made than his grin 
of appreciation as he passes his plate for more. 


You can’t fool a boy. He knows what is good. He_ f 
recognizes that baked taste which makes Heinz Baked 
Beans so delicious. 


His instincts are right. The food value is there, as 
well as the flavor. Baking does it. 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat (Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Some of the 
inegars 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 
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The New KEROGAS Oil Stove 
Burners Are a Joy to Housewives 


Thoughtful women who are seeking to cut the high cost of 
cooking have learned that oil stoves equipped with patentei oe 
KEROGAS Burners are much more efficient and economical than cE 
ordinary old-style oil stoves. é 

They have proved by experience that the perfect fuel consump- : 
tion and accurate heat control of the KEROGAS Burner add to oil . 
stove cooking the efficiency of the modern gas range. By simply * 
turning a little control wheel you get just the degree of heat you ele 


want—quick, slow, intense or ‘‘simmering.” 

The KEROGAS Burner prevents waste. 
fuel and concentrates the heat 
where it does the most good—the 
Sreatest test of a cook stove’s 
value! 

KEROGAS Burners are built 
to last as long as the stove itself. 
No complicated parts to get out of aE 
order. Simple, durable, one-piece ‘Look for This Murk on the Burners of the HE 
genuine brass construction —rust Oil Stove You : 
and leak proof. cf 

A large number of reliable makes of oil stoves are now equipped aH 
with the new patented KEROGAS Burner. Ask your dealer to ne 
demonstrate this ingenious fuel-saving device. You, too, will be He 
delighted with it. Bi 


DEALERS’ NOTE — The best jobbers are prepared to « 

supply various excellent brands of oil stoves equipped with the < 
KEROGAS Burners. Patented KEROGAS Burner—Stand- Fe 
ard Equipment on the Better Makes of Oil Stoves. We also 8 
manufacture the KEROGAS Oven—a reallv efficient article. <3 


A. J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON CO., 1214 First Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Manufacturers of Burners, Ovens, Cooking and Heating Stoves and Ranges 


It consumes al] the 


EROGAS 
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There was an idea somewhere or other 
in the banker’s mind—namely, to hail 
a cab. His legs took the eastern course, 
toward Michigan Boulevard. As soon as 
he turned into it, a voice struck his ear. 

“Good-afternoon, Mr. Horrow.” 

He twisted his head and saw Ben Bodet, 
the detective, walking composedly along 
beside him. Then the daylight swiftly 
dimmed, the earth reeled beneath his feet, 
and Bodet was holding him up, saying 
| sharply in his ear: 

“Brace up! Brace up! 
| just on the next corner.” 
| Next, they were going up in an elevator 
| end into an odd, dim room, where Horrow 
| sank down in a big chair. In a moment, 


My lodging is 


Bodet was giving him a tall glass of pale- 
yellow ice-water that smelled and tasted 
| of spirits. Having gulped that down, the 
banker felt a stir of life in his empty 
| Carcass, and in a moment the paralysis 
_ began to lift from his brain. He burst into 
| tears—a tragic and shocking spectacle— 
| and presently began to talk disjointedly, 
| hysterically. 

“T’m all done, Bodet—all up with me. 
My wife and daughter—seashore now. 
You help them, Bodet—fix it up for them 
someway—best way you can. You're 
clever. Try to make up a story—let them 
| out of it best you can—save them all you 
can, you understand. I’ll tell you the whole 
thing—start to firish. 

“That will, you know—Borland’s will— 
it was crooked. I vcs going to help Wen- 
ham put it over—” But an explanation 
back of that was necessary. ‘I owe the 
' bank a million dollars—over a million 

now—you know,” he appealed. 

He meant, as the detective understood, 
that his hearer knew the crooked and down- 
ward path of the embezzling bank-officer 

| desperately trying to recoup. He put a 
| finger to his breast. 
| ‘A man in hell, Bodet; a man in hell— 
| Wenham came back here—another crooked 
| scheme.” Disconnectedly, yet sufficiently 
| for the detective’s understanding, he 
| related the scheme to rob Mrs. Borland’s 
| strong box. “But I wouldn’t do it, Bodet.” 
' And he was not aware how much he was 
confessing when he added: “TI was afraid 
| of Wenham. I said, ‘Absolutely no.’ But 
he had me, you see—wouldn’t let up— 
| bound to make me. He wrote letters.” 
| But Bodet already knew of that. “You 
| see, Bodet,” the shattered banker went 
/on. ‘Bound to ruin me. I couldn’t 
| stand it.” A hint of his former shrewdness 
| came back to his ashen face as he added: 
| “A man can’t stand that—too much hell. 
| He loses his judgment—goes wild, you 
| know. I said, ‘All right; anything.’” 
| He then told hysterically of going to 
| the bank. But presently the narrative 
| grew more coherent; a fascination held the 
speaker as though the scene from the 
moment the policeman stepped in were 
reenacting itself before his staring eyes. 
At the end, he dropped back in the chair, 


| gaping at Bodet, his face the color of tallow, 


with beads of sweat on his forehead. His 
eyes shifted to his hands as though they 
were strange objects. 
-“Blood! Murder! A man can’t get 
away from it. Blood!” As though it 
were a logically unfolding sequence of what 
had gone before, he gave a little nod and 
said: ‘I'll kill myself to-day. My wife 


and daughter—you fix it up for them— 
best story you can.” 
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Bodet was regarding Horrow very grave- 
ly indeed, and thinking of a woman who 
had said, “Leave it to Providence.” He 
realized that he was looking, veritably, 
upon a man in hell. And he believed, also, 
that the man belonged there. 

“I’m not clear yet on one point,” he 
remarked thoughtfully. ‘That is, just 
how they meant to get the securities out 
of the bank: Of course, you ought to 
know that a man like Wenham, with his 
experience and resources and underground 
connections, can dispose of government 
bonds almost as well as you can.” - 

That remark seemed to come to Mr. 
Horrow from another world. He stared 
over it an instant and replied, 

“Well, I suppose he could.” : 

“Of course he could,” said Bodet con- 
fidently. ‘‘What do you suppose is in 
that box?” He nodded toward the bulky 
object on the floor. 

Mr. Horrow evidently made no sense of 
the question. Bodet stepped over to the 
box, stooped, and untied the string. When 
he had taken off the wrappings and lifted 
the cover, Mr. Horrow saw that the box 
was full of worthless paper. 

“T suppose you’ve heard of the green- 

game,” Bodet remarked, as he stood 
up. ‘The crooks propose to sell the sucker 
a lot of fine counterfeit money—exactly 
like the genuine. But at the psychological 
moment they manage to distract his at- 
tention and slip a package of waste paper 
in the place of the counterfeit money. It 
is the oldest trick in the box. I suppose 
it was practised before the Flood. But it 
still works.” 

Horrow seemed to be slowly and pain- 
fully gathering the sense of these obser- 
vations. 

“Your policeman,” Bodet continued, 
“is a broad-faced, snub-nosed man. He’s 
been occupying room 1060 at the Hotel 
Cardinal. When I saw him go into the 
bank, I thought I understood what the 
game was; before that, I knew well enough 
there was a game, but I didn’t know just 
what it was to be. While youand Wenham 
were down-stairs examining the coal-bins, 
the murdered man was busy helping his 
murderer take the government bonds 
out of your box and put waste paper in— 
taking due care that the red ink, or what- 
ever else it was on the back of his head, 
didn’t drip around. When you left the 
bank, I followed you. Whenever the 
other fellows come out, they will fall into 
the capable hands of my friend, Inspector 
McCabe.” 

Mr. Horrow passed a hand over his 
brow. 

“You have a wife and daughter,” said 
Bodet. ‘‘For their sake—and somebody 
else’s—your sucker-réle in this affair may 
be hushed up. I'll talk to Inspector 
McCabe about that. There are plenty of 
other things to hold those three crooks on. 
But only,” he added decisively, ‘only on 
condition that you go with me to Abram 
Hodge right now, and confess your em- 
bezzlements from the bank.” 

Mr. Horrow hesitated a moment. 

“Otherwise,” said Bodet, “the story goes 
to the newspapers this evening.” 

“T’ll go with you—now,” Mr. Horrow 
replied. 

Her Husband, relating the next 
adventure of Ben Bodet, business 
detective, will appear in 

June Cosmopolitan. 


APPLE BUTTER 


PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 


Ho Heinz Co USA, 
807.20. 


Something especially fine for children _ 

HERE it is once more, Heinz Apple Butter, the same old- 
fashioned apple butter, made from choice apples, cooked in 
cider, with the same rich, appetite-provoking spiciness, made 
the way your mother used to make it. It is just as good for 
your children as that old-time apple butter was for you. They 
will like it better than dairy butter—just as you did. And 
you will have found a new dainty for the children’s table, 
which you will also insist on for your own supper. 


Some of the 
Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Baked Beans 
Tomato Ketchup 
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“The Phonograph 
with a Soul” 


Stas 
Close-up photograph of Mario Laurenti, . 
baritone of the Metropolitan : > 
Company, as the 6000 teachers saw hii 
in te act of comparing his voice with -_——— 


paring 
its RE-CREATION by the New 
n. 


—the letter of 
Dr. John H. Finley 
PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF THE 
STATE OF NEW 
York 


New York STATE 
COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION 


“The influence of music 
upon the indivdual has 


upon Sai 
vid was brought to play 
kefore him until he was 
well. I often think of Mr. 
ison as a modern Davi 
not out slaying Goliaths, 
but playing with varied in- 
vhich seems, like to 
be possessed at times by 


an evil spirit.” 
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Albany, New York, on 
* November 25th, roto. 


—from an actual photograph 
taken in _ Slate Armory 


T “The Phonograph 
with a Soul” 


6000 Empire State Teachers | 
Hear Phonograph Achieve Triumph 


: ; + 3 Dr. John H. Finley, President of 


from an actual photograph, but faintly por- York. Dr. Finley’s beautiful trib- 
trays the memorable scene at the State Armory __ ute to Mr. Edison and the latter’s 
in Albany, New. York, on the night of Novem- By, Phonograpi is reproduced here- 
ber 25th, when 6000 teachers, principals and 
superintendents of the public schools of New divined 
York State sat spellbound as they heard Mario } 
Laurenti, world-famed baritone of the Metro- Official Laboratory Model 


politan Opera Company, sing in direct compari- 


° HE instrument used at Alban 
nley son with the New Edison’s RE-CREATION of T jes a duplicate of ‘Edison’ 
a his magnificent voice original Official Laboratory Model, 
se on which he spent more than three 

: million dollars in research work. 

: The Edison dealer in your city will 

‘ATE AURENTI stood beside the um, but his lips had ceased to move. be glad to show you a duplicate of 
OF : stately New Edison Cabinet. The cabinet at his side had taken this original three million dollar 


His voice filled the auditorium. up the song and was matching his phonograph and he will, without 
The audience, which at first had voice so perfectly that the human quibble or question, guarantee it to 


- been a trifle tense because of the ear could not tell when Laurenti be fully equal in-tonal quality to the 
very unusual nature of the proposed ex- had ceased to sing. instrument used at Albany and to 
Seu periment, gradually relaxed under : be capable of successfully sustaining 
play the magic influence of the great Edison Had Won the test made at Albany. ' 
Me baritone’s artistry. Another Triumph 
avid, Let us send you our book “Edison 
aths, =D Then suddenly there was a stir, a ‘THIS great event proved that and Music,” and our booklet, “What 
i. subdued murmur of surprise and a Edison’s genius has produced the Critics Say.” “Edison and 
|, to perplexed rubbing of eyes. Lau- the phonograph of supreme realism. Music” is written by one of Thomas 
s by renti’s voice, undiminished in qual- It also earned for his achievement A. Edison’s right-hand men. Ad- 


ity and beauty, continued to reach the indorsement of one of the dress Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
every quarter of the vast auditori- world’s most famous educators, Orange, N. J. 
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“Two Things” 


says the Luxeberry 
Painter, ‘‘are essential 
to real success. One is 
the making of a good 
utation, and the 
er the abilityto keep 
it good after you've 
made it. The world is 
full of one-timers who 
couldn’t stand the 
strain.” 


In all varrish products Berry 
Brothers’ label means con- 
stant, uniform quality — the 
same in the thousandth can 
as inthe first. That’s because 
Berry Brothers have devoted 
the same skill and effort to 
maintaining their reputation 
as they did to making it over 
sixty years ago. 


For every varnish need— 
industrial or home—there’s 
a Berry Brothers’ product. 
Write for handsomely il- 
lustrated booklet ‘‘Beauti- 
Sul Homes*” sent free. 


RRY BROTHER: 


Worlds Largest Make 
‘atnishes and Paint Specialties 


Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. 
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A Rendezvous 1 in Pelham Bay Park 


(Concluded from page 41) 


| we were both tired, and I wanted to be’ 


sure whether it would be any good to you 
or not. Well, it’s yours if you want it—a 
hundred and twenty-five a month. The 
gentleman said he’d rather have a married 
man. He said they were steadier.” 

His mouth wore a whimsical look, but 
his eyes, with which he steadily looked up 
into her face, were whimsical and tender. 

“Didn’t I take care of you all right the 
other night?” he asked. ‘‘Don’t you think 
we get on fine, considering how short a 
time we’ve known each other? I’d like to 
go right along taking care of you.” 

Lucy McNab had been made love to, 
but never like this. The gentleman who 
had seen better days just talked along 
quietly and looked her in the eyes. He 
didn’t even try to hold hands or anything. 

“So that,” he concluded, “‘if it hadn’t 
been for you, I’d be dead. I’ve been born 
again into anew world. And, suchasI am, 
I belong to you, unless you consider that 
you don’t want me.’ 

Lucy McNab thought of ten long hours 
that she had spent behind the ribbon- 
counter—of the jarring voices, the stuffy 
air, the mean little room that she had 
rented on an air-shaft three flights up. 

“We could get a train to New Rochelle 
and a trolley to Greenwich,” said Doane. 
“‘The laws are different in Connecticut, 
and we could be married to-night. My 
boss and his family are to be away till 
Thursday. He told me to drive the cars 
and get the hang of them. We could have 
a sort of honeymoon with a pretty run 
every day. Over the garage there are 
five rooms and a bath, all freshly painted, 
and new furniture, and new pots and pans 
and things—and we get our coal free, and 
our milk and cream and vegetables. And 
I’m just telling you this for you to decide. 
Are you tempted? A little tiny bit?” 

“Of course. .Who wouldn’t be? But 
I’d have to do a lot of thinkin’. And one 
thing worries me. You said it was booze. 
I coludn’t stand that.” 

Doane laughed. 

“T didn’t drink the booze,” he said. 
‘My money was all in brewery stocks, and, 
of course, when the country went prohibi- 
tion,-all such stocks became as worthless 
as that claim in our Constitution which 
guarantees that no man’s property shall be 
taken away from him without due process 
of law. It’s no fun being ruined out of 
hand like that. But I’m game to begin at 
the bottom and work up, if you’d like me 
to. I’ll do anything you say.” He sat up 
suddenly and leaned toward her. ‘‘ You’ve 
got the sweetest and the prettiest and the 
honestest face I ever saw,” he said. “‘ And 
you’ve got sweet little hands and feet, and 
if you ever did love a man, you’d never go 
back on him. - And the other night you 
were so natural and brave, and trusted me 


without question. Is it any wonder that I’ 


wanted to go on living? And I’m only 
twenty-seven. That’s not too old for you, 
is it? And I’ve got no father or mother or 


anyone to care what becomes of me unless . 


you care. You see, it isn’t as if you had 
only your own life to think about.. You 
have to think about mine, too—because it 
belongs to you. You have two lives——” 

“How do you know I’m straight and 
decent?” she asked suddenly 


‘“*Vou!” heexclaimed. *‘Oh, rats!” And 
he slipped his arm round her waist and laid 
his cheek gently against hers. 

“What about that other girl?” she 
asked, neither resisting his caress nor 
yielding to it. 

“T don’t know quite how to put it,” 
said Doane. “But that’s all over.” 

“If she was to come along and say she 
was sorry and wanted you back, you’d 
drop me like a dead fish, and jump up and 
run to her.” 

A high-powered runabout came swiftly 
along the shore road as sweetly and softly 
as a yacht under sail. The driver was a 
young girl, cool, expressionless, and ex- 
quisite. She turned the slowing car out of 
the road and brought it to a stop on a level 
promontory set with stunted cedars. 
She set the car’s wind-shield wide open, so 
that the pleasant breezes off - bay blew 
into her face. 

For ‘the children playing on ‘the shore 
and digging in the pockets of sand she had 
never a glance, or for the groups of pic- 
nickers, or for those pairs of lovers whose 
home conditions are such that they must 
find privacy in the public parks. For a 
moment, however, in their uninterested 
roamings, her eyes rested on Doane and 
Lucy McNab—almost she could have 
touched them with a fishing-rod. Her 
eyes rested for a moment and returned to 
an unseeing contemplation of the bay. 
After a few minutes, she backed her car 
into the road and drove off. 

The pressure of Doane’s arm tightened. 
But Lucy McNab stiffened her little body 
with resentment. | 

“That’s your kind, and I’m not,” ske 
said. ‘““And, say, she looked like she was 
goin’ to speak. Was that her?” 

“Might just as well have been,” said 


‘Doane. 


“And you was going to drown yourself 
for an iceberg like that?” 

“You are a little iceberg yourself,” 
Doane smiled. “And you don’t tell me 
what you are going to do with my life.” 

“You'd sicken of me and go Wack to your 
own kind.” 

“To the women who look “aie see noth- 
ing? To the loves that look before they 
leap? To the world in which a duty ceases 
to be a duty tite moment it ceases to be a 
pleasure? To the world in which no man 
is really bad if his manners are really good? 
Oh, no! Iamnot going back. I’m going 
to try my best to be all the world to a kid 
that trusts me. That’s what I’m going 
to do.” 

She made one last feeble protest. 

“We don’t even talk alike,” she said. 
“We don’t talk the same langwidge.” 

Thereat the arm that was about her 
tightened, oh, ever so much, and he said: 

“What does that matter if our hearts 
beat the same time? I love vou.’ 

She rubbed her little face against his 
and whispered, 

“T’ve got an awful mash on you.” 

And thereafter they journeyed to Green- 
wich, where little fuss is made over mar- 
riage, and feathers are unnecessary. And 
there, in the presence of a magistrate and 
some witnesses haled in for the occasion, 
they joined hands and leaped boldly and 
hopefully into the great melting-pot, 
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The General Tire has made so many 
friends that they have kept its ever- 
expanding factories running 24 hours 
every day for the past three years. 
In 1919, production was doubled— 
and now another large fa-tory building 
is adding its output to this great Akron 
success. 

The fact that one of the first success- 
ful cord tires was a General Tire— 


undoubtedly has had something to do 
with the present position that The 
General holds in the tire world—but 
the main reason is that every General 
Tire—Cord or Fabric—Truck or Pas- 
senger Type—for small cars or large 
—has gone a longer way to make 
friends than its price promised. 


Built in Akron, Ohio, by The General 
Tire and Rubber Company. 


© 10920 The General 
Tire and Rubler vo. 
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The Leather 
for Fine Shoes 


The Leather of Distinction 


HE admires the smooth fit and graceful lines which Vode Kid gives 
the shoe. His wife 1s dreaming of how perfectly this Gray shade 
of Vode Kid will blend with her new frock. Both are convinced that 
Vode Kid is the leather for fine shoes. 

Shoes of Vode Kid complete the picture which a well-dressed woman 
always presents. They are fashionably correct. They are comfortable 
as well. They are sold in the smartest boot shops. 

Let your shoe salesman show you shoes of Vode Kid. You’ may 
select the pair which becomes your foot in Camel, Chippendale, Alumi- 
num, Blue, Chestnut, or Black. There is a shade of Vode Kid to blend 
‘with any costume in shoes correct for all occasions. Illustrated book- 


let on request, 
vs Ask for shoes of Vode Kid 


STANDARD Kip ManuracturinG Co., Boston, Mass. 
Agencies in all Shoe Manufacturing Centers 
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— invisible by 


Tale 


famous Garden 


NELSON, ™ 


Garden Court 


Ine Bewitching Hour 


During that last quarter of an hour is charm often created 
—or at least perfected. 
efficient aid, but a modest one. It never thrusts itself upon 
the attention. For Garden Court is the powder invisible 


Court Face Powder is an 


virtue of its — yet giving a healthy 


Court 


bloom to the texture of the 
Garden Court Face Powder will stay on in all climates. It 
comes in white, pink, naturelle and brunette; and it carries the 


jourt perfume of 32 chosen fragrances. Use 
Garden Court Double Combination Cream as a foundation. 


The Garden Court Toiletries 


Face Powder 


Lafayette 


Avenue 


Toilet Water 


Extract, The Gift Package 
Benzoin and Almond Cream 


Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


Garden Court toilet creation? 
are on sale exclusively at the 
thousands of Penslar Dru 

Stores throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


Send for free of Garden Court F. 
Send foe Se comely of Fae 


ler and copy of our new. 
Eighth Art,” with interesting information 
about toilettes for every occasion. 
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Double Combination Cream Extract (bulk 
Sold wherever this tign’ 
of the Penslar Storet 
ts displayed. 
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When charms like these their power 
ind steal the wildered heart away— 
cho can, dissembling, coldly seem 
‘Unmoved as an idle dream? —Nium 


To lo give and 


TEILETRIES 


Amerigad most distinctive contribution to 
the enhandement- feminine loveliness 


PARFUM: FACE PAWDER-: CULD 
GREAT «= VANISHING CREAM 
SUAP “TOILET WATER: TALCUM 


% 
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AGRA PARFUMEUR Delightful 
Detroit 4 3 


Entfancingly Fragrant 
Obloinable ot AGENCIES Everywhere Charmingly Packaged 
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The Race-Track of the Dollar 


(Continued. from page 79) 


If anything goes wrong with the theater, 
wire me at the Hotel Stuyvesant. If I’m 
not there, I’ll leave word with the clerk 
which poor-farm they took me to. 

Yours, 
F. R.A. 


New York, Jan. 30, 1920. 
Dear Harpy: 

You know my other car—the one I 
didn’t drive to New York, or, if I must 
speak right out, the Ford? See if you can 
sell that, will you? There’s a Brcadway 
theater-ticket speculator holding two seats 
for “The Gold Diggers” until I hear from 

ou. 

< Yes; we’re still hanging onto the life- 
lines here-between Forty-fourth and Forty- 
fifth Streets, but every wave threatens to 
wash us overboard. We had an idea that 
we'd rent:an apartment after we got here. 
It would have been a better idea if so many 
other people hadn’t had it at about the 
same time. 

And landlords have some brand-new 
wrinkles in New York which have never 
been thought of before, so far as I know. 
The best one is not to sign leases. About 
half the apartments are rented by the 
tenants from month to month (payment in 
advance) without knowing what the 
amount will be next rent-day, but being 
reasonably sure that it will be higher. 
Rents are not based upon ground-space 
covered or the overhead expense of the 
building. What, then, is the standard? 
Merely the limit which the renter can be 
forced to pay. (Very ordinary apartments 
rent for five thousand a year, and the 
problem of the family that must secure 
shelter for around a thousand doll annu- 
ally is one of those desperate ones without 
any answer that has to be answered any- 
way.) 

For instance, say you paid sixty dollars 
for your flat once upon a time. It is a very 
tiny one, but you can crowd into it with 
your family of three or four. Last October, 
the landlord notified you that the rent 
would be eighty dollars. You kicked. He 
did not seem to mind, and intimated that 
some one else was very anxious to move 
into that very select ‘building, anyway. 
You hadn’t noticed that the building was 
so particularly select; so you were inclined 
to sit back and call his bluff—until you and 
your wife had spent a few days trying to 
locate a good pl*ce in which to sit back and 
laugh while your ex-landlord tried to fill 
the vacant apartment. You made the 
alarming discovery that there wasn’t any- 
thing in town of equal comfort for less or 
even the same money. 

So you decide to save the extra money 
somewhere else, though heaven only knows 
where, with the prices of meat, sugar, but- 
ter, eggs, hair-cuts, and winter furs taking 
the steepest grades on high without falter- 
ing, and you go back to your landlord and 
say you'll sign a lease at the new figure. 
He laughs pleasantly and intimates that a 
lease will not be necessary. 

It isn’t—for him. Because in about 
three months the rent takes another 
twenty-five-per-cent. climb. And you 
have to pay it, because there is a wolf of an 
apartment-hunter ready to pounce upon 


your abiding-place if you hesitate. Then, - 


as soon as you get your breath, the land- 
lord lights another sky-rocket. 

You doubtless wonder, as I did, how the 
devil the salaried man manages to live at 
all under those conditions. It is perfectly 
obvious that salaries are not increasing 
proportionately to the rise in rentals. 

The way it is done is for two or more 
families to get together and live in an 
apartment that formerly was hardly large 
enough for one. It is happening all over 
the city of New York. Some of the most 
thrilling fiction of the future is going to be 
written about the feuds between families 
that were friends until 1920. Harold} 


~ Smith will doubtless meet Percy Jones in 


Central Park at dusk en a cool October 


_ evening of 1938, and beth will shoot from 


the hip, just because, when they were boys, 
their ‘parents all lived in Apartment H, 
Westchester Mansions, on One Hundred 
and Foity-fifth Street. (Don’t be de- 
ceived by that Westchester Mansions 
stuff. The only thing that’s regal about it 
is the hall-boy.) 

The way the economists (I wonder if 
there really is such a thing) account for 
the alarming condition of affairs in New 
York is by the statement that all the 
possessors of war-fortunes are moving here 
in the effort to find larger fields of en- 
deavor. 

It certainly is a fact that there are two 
kinds of people who come to New York— 
those who have to in the line of business, 
and those who can’t find anything expen- 
sive enough around home. The first class 
has heard that prices are high, and is con- 
servatively figuring how to beat the game 
by hurrying a little on the trip and cutting 
out some of the usual » musements. The 
other class arrives waving a_bank-roll 
ostentatiously and defying the profiteers 
to make an impression on it. Guess which 
class the prices in hotels, restaurants, 
apartment-houses, box-offices, and shops 
are scaled to. 

We have an entirely new type of a mil- 
lionaire.to-day. In pre-war times, a man 
who made a roll usually got rid of part of 
it at least in genteel fashion by trying to 
break into society. Now there are so 
many millionaires that they have pretty 
well trampled down the barbed-wire entan- 
glements round the social elect. There 
isn’t much sport in stalking the First Fami- 
lies any more. It has become fashionable 
to be democratic. Even kings and queens 
are doing it. 

There isn’t a single exciting thing for the 
fresh-made plutocrat to do except the 
obvious amusements. 

The possessor of a war-fortune usually 
has a lot of two things he doesn’t know 
what to do with—time and money. No 
one who has not been carefully trained for 
it can amuse himself without work for 
more than a week or so at a time. Idle 
Americans are usually bored to death. 
Most of us have been brought up to fill in 
our spare time away from the office or shop 
with eating, drinking, and theaters. We 
don’t know of anything else to do; so, 
when we have more time, we eat more, 
drink more, and go to more theaters. 
Later, perhaps, we will learn how to have 
a whale of a day sipping tea, reading a 


‘novel, and playing chess with our old col- 
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SIN TOWN AND COUNTRY | 


ALLYEAR ’ROUND 


GRASS RUGS 


MADE IN AMERICA 


Che Pdeal Floor Covering 


OUR porch or verandah — the outdoor living room of the whole family 
from spring to fall—can be made as cheerful and comfortable as any 
room by a judicious selection of CREX rugs. | 


Sun parlors, too, offer the same opportunity for simple yet artistic treatment. 
‘The natural grass blending with soft neutral color designs in which green, brown 
and blue predominate produces an effect at once most charming and delightful. 

Remember all grass rugs are not CREX. You may even be offered 
imitations made of split or crushed straw. But genuine CREX rugs will give 
you the same satisfaction they have given to millions of other users during 
the past twenty years. ‘ 


CREX is eas'ly said and easily read. The name woven in the } 
side binding provides an ineffaceable identification mark. 


Handsomely illustrated catalog showing actual colors and sizes 
of the three CREX weaves—DELUXE, HERRINGBONE and 
REGULAR—mailed free on request. 


CREX CARPET CO., 212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Look For name in the edge of side binding 


(It's your protection and our guarantee 


-come-tax schedule. 
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lege chums or cell-mates, depending upon 
what institutions we hail from. 

But now we have to do something with 
more hurrah in it, or we don’t think we’re 
having a good time, and we mope. And the 
only way we know to put jazz into life is to 
have a lot more of the same things we had 
before. Our theory seems to be that, if a 
piano soloist pleases us, let’s have two 
players and two pianos going at once, and 
we will double the pleasure; it certainly 
costs more—it must be better. 

Broadway used to be the oat field of the 
adolescent. Where, oh, where does the 
young man of to-day cavort? There 
aren’t many of him in the gilded cafés. 
Look down from the balcony round the 
dancing-space in a popular restaurant. 
Those white spots that move aren’t part 
of the tiled floor, as you at first supposed. 
They’re baldheads. I’ve been counting, 
and the men under thirty are snowed 
under by the ones over forty. I can guess 
the reason. The salary of the beginner in 
business will not stand the strain of a 
Broadway bender so often as it used to. 
It takes a lot of saving from fifty dollars a 
week to. provide for a party lasting only 
mildly from seven to one—say, dinner, 
theater, and supper. The only chaps who 
can afford the racket are the men who are 
taking second helpings of the gaod things 
of life; the widowers and confirmed 
bachelors are the ones who are showing 
the girls around. 

I’m not really worrying about the 
American young man. He will doubtless 
survive the privation of having to dine at 
lunch-counters and spend his dry Saturday 
evenings in a game of penny-ante. But 
the problem is not going to work out so 
well for the American young woman. 
She will either have to stick to the self- 
sustaining .commercial niche she found 
for herself during the war or else mairy 
an older man simply because he Has enough 
money to support her. The healthy com- 
radeship of two people about the same age 


}.| engaging on the great adventure together 


is well-nigh impossible. Hardly any man 
is going to ask a girl he loves to live on half 
of an income that is barely large enough 
for one. 

The girls who have decided to take out 
luxury insurance, no matter what the cost, 
the salamanders, the gold-diggers, are 
not a happy crew. They think and talk 
too much of places where extra-legal 
alcoholic stimulant may be had; they laugh 
too much at things which are not funny, 
and they are too fatigued when no one 
is looking. The splendor of sacrifice is 
not theirs; soon they will be too old to 
find out. 

Honest to Drinkwater (that’s the new 
cuss-word down here), I can’t see any liv- - 
able future for these girls. Most of them 
come from Middle-Western towns like our 
own, come here full of ambition to do some- 
thing artistic or commercial. Only a few 


| can possibly succeed. The rest are mostly 


too proud to go home acknowledging 
defeat. What then? You can search me. 

I note what you say in your last letter 
about not forgetting to make out my in- 
Hardy, I didn’t 
think you were that kind of gloom. I 
believe if a man were drowning, you’d 
throw him the anchor. That was the last 
straw on the back of a citizen that has to 
be a camel whether he wants to or not. 
How can the government tax the money 
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‘‘How much mileage do you get out of those tires?” 


“Mileage? You don’t reckon the life of a Kelly-Spring field by 
miles; you reckon it by years.” 
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HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS No2 


We EN letters were written by hand, 
it was a matter of pride that they 
should look well. They were unques- 
tionably personal representatives of the 
writer. 


Now all that remains that is truly per- 

sonal is the signature. For this choose 

an ink worthy of the responsibility. 

Carter’s Writing Fluid makes writing a 

pleasure. Its clear, rich blue is easy on 

the eyes, and satisfying to the eye. It 
: never fades. It flows evenly. 
ef There is no sediment. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Manufacturing Chemists 
New York Boston Chicago Montreal 


CARTER INX PRODUCTS 
Writing Fluid, Fountain Pen Inks, Red Ink (Carmine), 
Realblack Ink, Ink Eraser, Cico Paste, Photolibrary 
Paste, Cement, Glue Pencils, Great Stickist Mucilage, 
Copying Inks, Drawing Inks, Indelible Inks, Stamping 
Inks, VelVet Showcard Colors, White and Gold Inks, 
Violetz Green and Blue Inks, Typewriter Ribbons, 
Numbering Machine Inks, Carbon Papers 


Your signature represents you 


Do it in CARTERS 
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I only had in my hands a minute while 
I was paying war-taxes with it? I’ve 
tried to figure this out with a slide-rule 
and a table of logarithms, but the answer 
isn’t in the book. 

Could we boost the price of admission 
at the Playhouse a nickel more, do you 
think? Neither do I. 

Yours, 
R.A. 


New York, Feb. 6, 1920. 
Harpy: 

I got your telegram saying my bank- 
account is overdrawn two hundred dollars. 
That strikes me as reckless extravagance 
on your part. .It was news that I could 
have waited for until the mail got here 
just as well as not. I’m afraid you don’t 
appreciate the value of conservation. 
You’ve caught the fever of reckless spend- 
ing that the government has warned us 
about repeatedly. 

However, the harm is done, and sow i 
can’t sleep either. You see, your telegram, 
if you had to send it, was too succint. 
It didn’t go far enough. You didn’t 
suggest a remedy. What’s the point in 
making a bald statement of an unpleasant 
fact like that unless you offer some con- 
structive advice? What’s the use of a 
doctor who tells you that you are suffering 
from influenza unless he also writes you 
a prescription for eight ounces of spiritus 
frumenti, which is pidgin-English for 
snake-bite? 

To cover this alleged deficit, I enclose 
herewith my ncte of hand for five hundred 
dollars and offer as collateral my income- 
tax schedule, also enclosed, which, as you 
can see, is for much more than the amount. 
I will draw against the surplus, which you 
may deposit to my account. 

I’m glad that is settled. 

You notice that I referred to influenza 
in an offhand manner as one who knows. 
We have suffered a hundred-per-cent. 
casualties in our outfit of two from that 
fashionable complaint. It has crippled 
the city worse than a street-car strike. 
Most everybody lays it to the adminis- 
tration, but I’m keeping an open mind. 
It may be the fault of Admiral Sims. At 
any rate, everyone admits that it was 
horribly mismanaged, coming this way 
just on top of prohibition. The bena-fide 
sufferer from influenza can, on a doctor’s 
prescription, get eight ounces of drug-store 
distillate. So far, there are only about fifty 
thousand cases in the city, but the other 
4,950,000 New Yorkers are going around 
hopefully without their rubbers. 

As I was going over to the drug store 
myself to-day, I heard a band coming, 
down the pike playing ‘Over There.” 
I hadn’t listened to that melody for some 
time, and I stopped to locate the source 
of the music. So did a lad who had been 
walking in front of me, a chap about nine- 
teen, I should judge. He wore an O. D. 
service overcoat, with two gold chevrons 
on each sleeve, over his civilian clothes, 
and he leaned on a cane. 

Pretty soon we both spotted the band 
in the next block and started out after it. 
He walked faster than I did, but I noticed 
a “click” every time he put his left foot 
down. He must have gotten in the way 
of some of that second-hand hardware 
they were throwing around so careless 
in Europe a year or so ago. 

The band was with an outfit that had 
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Beauty 
without Extravagance 


ELTOX Rugs offer exceptional opportunities 

to beautify your home at a reasonable price. 

These wonderful rugs are made by skilled workmen 

in rich colors and beautiful designs which harmonize 
with all decorations. 


No other floor covering offers so many advantages 
for the money invested as Deltox. Ask your dealer 
to show these rugs to you today. 


Deltox Grass Rug Compan 
E. H. STEIGER, Pres. 
Oshkosh Wi i 
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This garment is featured at 
the best stores everywhere, 
but if you cannot get it easily 
and quickly, send your size 
with remittance to our mill 
at Albany, N. Y., and you 
will be supplied direct, de- 
livery free. 

Men’s Garments: $2.50, 

$4.00 and $5.00 
Boys’ Garments : $1.50 
and - $2.00 


Albany 


\\ 


Ra 
FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


\ 


N business, as in every- - 
thing else, success de- 
pends. upon concentrated 
effort consistently applied. 


That is one reason why \ 
business men everywhere \ 
are so partial to the ‘ 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


They appreciate the sound- 
ness of its having just the 
one button in just the right 
place. They realize how 
this master button can do 
the work so much more 
successfully than a row of 
nine or more could do. 
They see how it results in a 
smooth, even fit instead of 
in the pulling and wrink- 


ling that come when a 
whole row is working at 
cross purposes. They see 
how much timeand trouble 
is saved by avoiding the 
constant repairs that a row 
entails. 
The Hatch One-Button Union Suit 
comes in the finest of combed cot- 
ton materials, and in lisle and pure 
mercerized garments, silk trimmed. 
An illustrated catalog describing the 


complete line will be sent free on 
request. 
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\just got back from Sibeiia, wondering 
where all the flowers were that they’d 
expected to walk home on, and not real- 
izing that pecple were scowling at ’em for 
obstructing the traffic. Nobody seemed 
to give a hang about those boys and their 
\band. Some even jeered a little at the 
jage of the musical selection. 

| But not the lad in the service overcoat. 
/You’d think he must have heard that 
“Over There” music just about once 
|too often, but if he ever had, he’d for- 
lgotten about it now. He elbowed his 
‘way through the curbstone fringe of people 
‘and went out and stood in the street just 
‘as near as he could get to the column of 
jsquads. Me, too—only to watch him, 
|though. 1 pretended I was in a hurry to 
'get across the street. 

There was a look in his eves such as you 
ican only find if you peep from the inside 
‘of a toy-shop window around Christmas 
time at the five-year-cld faces of the kids 
lin the street who wil] never get any nearer 
to a steam-engine that really runs ora dell 
that says “ Ma-ma” than the other side 
of a piece of plate glass. 

The boy in the service coat wanted to 
follow that band—in uniform with a rifle 
and a full pack—you get that way if 
you’ve ever done it once—but he knew 
that you can’t fool even a recruiting 
sergeant with a leg that ticks when you 
walk. 

There wasn’t a tear in his eye—nothing 
like that; maybe he laid back his ears a 
little, but I couldn’t notice. But when 
the last squad had passed and the music 
was getting fainter down the street, he 
crossed over to the other curb, and when 
he got in front of one of those big windows 
that are just as good as a mirror for seeing 
yourself in, he came to a ‘“‘shoulder arms” 
with his cane and did a “‘rifle-salute” with 
his left hand—just to see if he still could. 

Then he looked round sheepishly to 
find out if anybody had caught him at it. 
No one, apparently, was noticing, because 
the only person who knew what he was 
up to bent down suddenly to fix a shoe- 
lace. If he had looked closely, he might 
have seen that my shoes weren’t untied 
at all. 

We were going to leave New York in 
a few days, but this influenza thing makes 
it impossible. I’ve sold the automobile 
for enough to last a little longer. Accord- 
ing to my calculations, we can buy one 
good meal with the selling-price of each 
tire. There are six of them, including 
two spares. About the third day we'll 
begin nibbling the chassis and finish up 
on the motor toward the end of the week. 
Even automobiles go pretty tast on Broad- 
way. Forgive me for that last. It makes 
us about even for that telegram mention- 
ing the overdraft. 

Yours, 
F.R.A 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAM 
1920, Feb. 13 A.M. 2:19 
R. 24 N.Y. 90 N.L. 
D. New York, N.Y. Feb. 12 
HARDY ESTERDAHL, 
State Bank of Whitehall, Whitehall, 
Mich. 

Accept your proposition to come home 
in order to avoid wrecking the bank. 
\Telegraph transportation Hotel Stuy- 
New York. Thanks. 


F. 
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These are usually possessed by the woman 
who knows that in the careful execution of her 
toilet, she has left no opportunity for slighting 
comment. Every detail Tae had attention—par- 
ticularly her complexion. 


She is equally at ease in the witching candle 
light of the tea room and the bright sun-light of 
the busy street because she knows that her skin 
is smooth, soft—delicately lovely. 


RESINOL SHAVING STICK 
cannot be excelled for the man 
with a tender skin. 


Re 


RESINOL SOAP is often found among — 
the toilet requisites of such a woman, because it 
refreshes and invigorates while it lessens the 
tendency tooiliness, roughness, blotches, chapping 
and other blemishes. Try it today not only for 
your complexion but for your bath. 


At all drug stores and toilet goods counters. 
Trial cake free. 
Dept. Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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Investment Opportunities 
How to weigh them 


'AKE, home with you our Purchase Sheet for 

Investors. It is indispensable to anyone who 
intends to get the best out of the field. It con- 
tains information gathered as a result of careful 
investigation throughout the world. 

The April sheet spreads before you facts about 
more than 20 issues of United States and Foreign 
Government Bonds, a wide range of Railroad, 
Public Utility, Industrial and Realty Bonds and 
Preferred Stocks, all recommended as investments. 

In addition you will find 17 Municipal Bonds, 
exempt under Federal Income Tax, many being 
tax-free in certain states. 

If you have funds to invest or re-invest at this 
time, you may turn to these securities knowing 
that we consider each issue desirable in its class. 

This April Purchase Sheet will be found at any 
of the offices or will be mailed to you on request. 
You ought to have it. Don’t invest until you get 


it. Ask for O-124. 
The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


A NATIONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE—More than 50 correspondent 
offices in the leading cities connected by about 10,000 miles of private wires 


Nadine 


Face Powder 
(In Green Boxes Only) 


DIAMONDS© 2 


THE ROYALCATALOG 


It posts you on values, prices, discounts and \ 


the way to cut out middlemen’s p-ofits. Learn 
how to get a high class article at amoderate rrice. The 


Royal Catalog is filled with information about high 
. grade Diamonds, Watches and 

Jewelry, and tells how to buy on 


Keep the Complexion 
Beautifu 
Soft and velvety. Mon 
back if not entirely pleased. 
Nadine is pure me | harmless. 
Adheres until washed off. Prevents sunburn 
and return of discolorations. Millions of de- 
lighted users prove its value. Flesh, Pink,’ 
Brunette, White. At leading toilet 


If you haven't it, by mail 60c. Dept. C. M. 
National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S.A. 


| 
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‘Kindred of the Dust 


(Continued from page 86) 


and said, ‘Surely, Elizabeth, you haven’t 
forgotten me!’ Elizabeth is really funny. 
She replied: ‘So sorry! I’ve always been 
absent-minded!’ She looked at me steadi- 
ly with such a cool mirth in her eyes—she 
has nice eyes, too—and I must have had 
mirth in mine also, because I remember 
that at precisely that minute I thought 
up a wonderful joke on Elizabeth and Jane 
and their mother. Of course, the poor laird 
will not see the point of the joke, but, then, 


‘| he’s the innocent bystander, and innocent 


bystanders are always getting hurt.” 

“Ah, do not hurt him!” Daney pleaded 
anxiously. “He’s a good, kind, manly 
gentleman. Spare him—spare him, my 
dear!” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t hurt him, Mr. Daney, 
if I did not know I had the power to heal 
his hurts.” 

Suddenly she commenced to laugh, 
albeit there was in her laugh a quality 
which almost caused Mr. Daney to imagine 
that he had hackles on his back and that 
they were rising. He much preferred the 
note of anger of 2 few minutes previous; 
with a rush, all of his old apprehensions 
returned, and he rasped out at her irrita- ‘ 
biy: . . 
“Well, well! What’s this joke, anyhow? 
Tell me, and perhaps I may laugh, too.” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Daney, you’d never laugh 
at this one. You’d weep.” 

“Try me.” 

“Very well. You will recall that, when 
Mrs. McKaye rang me up in New York, 
she was careful, even while asking me to 
return, to let me know my place?” 

“Yes, yes. I was listening on the line. 
I heard her, and I thought she was a bit 
raw. Butnomatter. Proceed.” 

“Well, since she asked me to return to 
Port Agnew, I’m wondering who is going 
to ask me to go away again?” 

“T’il be shot if I will! Ha! Ha! Ha! 
Egad, Nan,” he declared, “but you have 
a rare sense of humor! Yes; do it. Do 
it! Make ’em all come down—right here 
to the Sawdust Pile! Make ’em remember 
you—all three of ’’m— Why, dog my 
cats, girl, you’ve got ’em where the hair is 
short! So make ’em toe the scratch.” 

“Well, of course,” Nan reminded him, 
“they are not likely to toe the scratch un- 
less they receive a hint that toeing scratches 
is going to be fashionable in our best 
Port Agnew circles this winter.” 

Mr. Daney arched his wild eyebrows, 
pursed his lips, popped his eyes. 

“Very well, my dear girl, I’ll be the goat. 
A lesson in humility will not be wasted on 
certain parties. But suppose they ob- 
ject? Suppose they buck and pitch and 
sidestep and carry on? What then?” 

“Why,” Nan replied innocently, re- 


| garding him in friendly fashion with those 


wistful blue eyes, “you might hint that 
I’m liable to go to The Laird and tell him 
I regard him as a very poor sport indeed 
to expect me to give up his son, in view of 
the fact that his son’s mother sent for me 
to save that son’s life. Do you know, dear 
Mr. Daney, I suspect that if The Laird 
knew his wife had compromised him so, he 
would be a singularly wild Scot? ” 
“Onward, Christian soldier, marching 
as to war!” cried Mr. Daney, and he fled 


35 MAIDEN LANE ~NEW YORK 


into the night. 
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FLOOR 
IVAIRNIISH 


**Since when, Betsy, are we so wealthy as to buy two 


new porch chairs?”’ 


“*Foolish boy! Tommy, those are the old chairs you 


wanted to sell. 
**61’’ Floor Varnish.”’ 


If you can’t have new things you can 
at least make the most of the old. A 
good place to begin is with the furniture. 
Whether it be a piece you are using 
or an old chair tucked away in the garret, 
it’s really surprising how a small can of 

61’”’ Floor Varnish will rejuvenate it. 


Some people who do not have ‘61’’ 
on their floors, learn with amazement 
that ‘“61’’ presents a perfect surface on 
floors for two years, three years and even 
longer, under normal conditions, without 
renewal or care of any kind. 


Imagine then the long-lasting service 
**61’’ Floor Varnish will give on furniture 
and woodwork of all kinds! ‘61’? has 
become a universal varnish for all house- 
hold purposes because it is so durable. It 
is marproof, heelproof and waterproof. 


The semi-transparent wood-staincolors 
of ‘‘61”’ produce beautiful natural wood 
effects, frequently requiring but one appli- 
cation, as they stain and varnish in one 
operation. They are easy to use and 


I refinished them with Forest Green 


flow out smoothly without showing laps, 
streaks or brush marks. 

“61”? natural wood colors are sold in 
Light Oak, Dark Oak, Mahogany, Wal- 
nut, Cherry, Forest Green; also Natural 
(clear varnish), Dull Finish; and Ground 
Color for undercoats where necessary. 


Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 
finished with ‘‘61.’? Try the hammer 
test on the sample panel. 
the wood but the varnish won’t crack. 


If you are building or decorating, engage 
a good painter. He knows Pratt & Lam- 
bert Varnishes and will be glad tousethem. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnishes are used by 
painters, specified by architects and sold 
by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 

Our Guarantee: If any Pratt &? Lam- 
bert Varnish fails to give satisfaction, you 
may have your money back. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 99 Tonawanda 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada address 
41 Courtwright St. , Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


You may dent 


tralit 

Vitralite, the in- 
comparable Long- 


Life Enamel may 
now be had in a 


number of sight- 


satisfying Tints. No 
thick, dauby colors 
these! Tints; Ivory, 
Cream and Gray; 
Chinese Blue and 
Leaf Green! 
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Why Cheap 
Luggage is a Waste of Money 


many people a leather bag is simply a leather bag. They 
can see the leather. They take for granted that it is good 
leather. And there their knowledge and interest stops. 

It isn’t to be expected that the average purchaser will know 
the facts about leather. 

There are many ways of cheapening a bag without the pur- 
chaser being any the wiser—until he takes it out on a trip! 

Even the dealer himself cannot always detect the cheapening 
processes. That is why he puts his faith in a reliable manufac- 
turer—like the Belber Company. 

The Belber name is an absolute guarantee of sound value— 
today as for thirty years the dominant name in the luggage busi- 
ness. 

If your present need is a Wardrobe Trunk, a Bag, a Kit Bag, 
an Overnight Bag, or a Suit-case—remember that name Belber. 

When the dealer shows you luggage with this name on it— 
you can be sure that he puts responsibility to his customers first 
—that the article is exactly as represented—and full value for 
your money. 


For details of the fine luggage shown above, write for Booklet B. 
If a Wardrobe Trunk interests you, ask for Booklet A. 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, Oshkosh, Wis., San Francisco. 


Sales Offices and Factories: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Woodbury, N. a 
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Upon reaching his home, Mr. Daney 
telephoned to Mrs. McKaye. 

“Tt is important,” he informed her, 
“that you, Miss Jane and Miss Elizabeth 
come down to my office to-morrow for a 
conference. I would come up to The 
Dreamerie to see you, but Donald is home 
now, and his father will be with him; so I 
would prefer to see you down-town. I 
have some news of interest for you.” 

The hint of news of interest was suffi- 
cient to secure from Mrs. McKaye a prom- 
ise to call at his office with the girls at ten 
o’clock the following morning. 

It was with a feeling of alert interest 
that he awaited the arrival of the 
ladies from The Dreamerie. They ar- 
rived half an hour late, very well content 
with themselves and the world in general, 
and filling Mr. Daney’s office with the 
perfume of their presence. 

“Well, ladies,” he began, “I decided 
yesterday that it was getting along toward 
the season of the year when my thoughts 
stray as usual toward the Sawdust Pile as 
a drying-yard. So I went down to see if 
Nan Brent had abandoned it again—and, 
sure enough, she hadn’t.” He paused 
exasperatingly, after the fashion of an 
orator who realizes that he has awakened 
in his audience an alert and respectful 
interest. ‘Fine kettle of fish brewing 
down there,” he resumed darkly. ‘In 
some unaccountable manner, it appears 
that you three ladies ‘have aroused in 
Nan Brent a spirit of antagonism——”’ 

“Nonsense! 

“The idea!” 

“Fiddlesticks!” 

“T state the condition as I found it. I 
happen to know that the girl possesses 
sufficient means to permit her to live at 
the Sawdust Pile for a year at least.” 

“But isn’t she going away?” Mrs. 
McKaye’s voice rose sharply. “Is she 
going to break her bargain?” 

“Oh, I think not, Mrs. McKaye. She 
merely complained to me that somebody 
begged her to come back to Port Agnew; 
so she’s waiting for somebody to come 
down to the Sawdust Pile and beg her to 
go away again. She’s inclined to be ca- 
pricious about it, too. One person isn’t 
enough. She wants three people to call, 
and she insists that they be—ah—ladies!” 

“Good gracious, Andrew, you don’t 
mean it?” 

“T am delivering a message, Mrs. 
McKaye.” 

“She must be spoofing you,” Jane 
declared. 

“Well, she laughed a good deal about it, 
Miss Jane, and confided to me that a bit 
of lurking devil in your sister’s eyes the day 
you both met her in the telegraph office 
gave her the inspiration for this joke.” 

Mrs. McKaye was consumed with vir- 
tuous indignation. 

“The shameless hussy! Does she imag- 
ine for a moment that I will submit to 
blackmail, that my daughters or myself 
could afford to be seen calling upon her 
at the Sawdust Pile?” 

“She wants to force us to recognize her, 
mother.” Jane, recalling that day in the 
telegraph, office, stared at Daney with 
flashing eyes. 

“Nothing doing,” Elizabeth drawled 
smilingly. 

Mr. Daney nodded his comprehension. 
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Come Early 
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VY June swings over the glistening peaks into : 
the Alpine Valleys of the Canadian Pacific Rockies. : 
Sunny days that herald the four radiant months of 2 
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this Mountain Garden of the Giants to the tourist, the 
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we | ‘In that event, ladies,” he countered, 


Supreme in Tone 


At the Panama Pacific Exposition Sonora won highest score for 
tone quality and the trade mark Sonora on a phonograph indi- 
cates that it is of matchless beauty. 


THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


is made for those who take pride in owning the best. With the Sonora (which 
plays ALL MAKES of disc records perfectly without extra attachments) you 
are not limited to the records of any one manufacturer—the records 
of all makers are yours to command. 


For superb tone, for elegance of design and for vital features, Sonora is 


supreme. 


Magnificent upright and period styles are 


available at prices from $60 to $1000 
Special models will be made to order. We are also prepared to place Sonora equipments 


in treasured cabinets which you may now own. 


Sonora JObonograph Companp, Inc. 


George E. Brightson, President 


New York City: 


279 Broadway 


Fifth Ave. at 53rd St. 


Canadian Distributors: I. Montagnes & Co.,.Toronto 
Dealers Everywhere 


The Highest Class Talking ee in the World 


Use Sonora Semi-Permanent Silvered Needles. 
give a sweeter tone and increase the a 


7 many times, 


Fruitland Park in Florida’s lake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, wheth- 
er wishing land or an orange grove, desires the 
best. Write for book of actual photographs and 
learn how you can own your own grove on easy 
payments. BOARD OF TRADE, 15 Trade 
Avenue, Fruitland Park, Florida. 


COPY THIS SKETCH _ 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 
of Cartooning and Illustrating 
1439 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW 


Cartoonists are well paid 


We will not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 


we claim to make you rich ina 

week. But if youare anxious to 
develop your talent witl: a sic- 
essful cartoonist,so you can make 

money, send a copy of this picture 
with 6c in stamps for portfolio of car- 
toons and sample lesson plate, and let 
us explain. The W. f.. EVANS SOHOOL OF 
‘OONING, 889 Leader Bidg., Clevelund, Ohio 
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AZ OART 


A comprehensive, experienced, prompt 

service for the protection and 
development of your ideas. Booklet of 
information, advice, and form for disclosing 
idea, free on request. 

RICHARD B. OWEN 

4 OWEN BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 

or 2276 C-WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK. 


with malignant joy in his suppressed soul, 
“‘T am requested to remind you that The 
Laird will be informed by Miss Brent that 
she considers him a very poor sport in- 
deed if he insists upon regarding her as 
unworthy of his son, in view of the fact 
that his son’s mother considered her a 
person of such importance that she used 
the transcontinental telephone in order 
to induce——” 

“Yes, yes; I know what you’re going to 
say. Do you really think she would go as 
that far, Andrew?” Mrs. McKaye was 
very pale. 

““Beware the anger of a woman 
scorned,’” he quoted. 

“In the event that she should, Mr. 
Daney, we should have no other alterna- 
tive but to deny it.” Elizabeth was 
speaking. She still wore her impish glacial 
smile. “Asa usual thing, we are opposed 
to fibbing on the high moral ground that it 
is not a lady’s pastime, but in view of the 
perfectly appalling results: that would 
follow our failure to fib in this particular 
case, I’m afraid we’ll have to join hands, 
Mr. Daney, and prove Nan Brent a liar. 
Naturally, we count on your help. As a 
result of his conversation with you, father 
believes you did the telephoning.” 

“T told him half the truth, but no lie. 
When Hector McKaye asks me for the 
truth, he’ll get it.” In Mr. Daney’s voice 
there was a growl that spoke of slow, quiet 
fury at the realization that this cool young 
woman should presume to dictate to him. 

“T think you'll change your mind, Mr. 
Daney. You'll not refuse the hurdle 
when you come to it. As for this wanton 
Brent girl, tell her that we will think her 
proposition over and that she may look for 
a call from us. We do not care how long 
she looks, do we mother?” And she 
laughed her gay, impish laugh. ‘“In the 
mean time, Mr. Daney, we will do our best 
to spare ourselves and you the ignominy of 
that fib. The doctors will order Donald 
away for a complete rest for six months, 
and dad will go with him. When they’re 
gone, that Brent house on the Sawdust Pile 
is going to catch fire—accidently, myste- 
riously. The man who scuttled the 
Brent’s motor-boat surely will not scruple 
at such a simple matter as burning the 


Brent shanty. Come, mother. Jane, for 
goodness’ sake, do buck up! Good-by, 
dear Mr. Daney.” 

““Good-morning, ladies. I shall repeat 


your message— verbatim, Miss Elizabeth,” 
he assured the departing trio. 

And that night he did so. 

“They neglected to inform you how 
much time they would require to think it 
over, did they not?” Nan interrogated 
mildly. “And they didn’t tell you ap- 
proximately when I should look for their 
visit?” 

“No,” he admitted. 

“Oh, I knew they wouldn’t submit,” 
Nan flung back at him. “They despise 
me—impersonally, at first and before it 
seemed that I might dim the family pride; 
personally, when it was apparent that I 
could dim it if I desired. Well, I’m tired 
of being looked at and sneered at, and I 
haven’t money enough left to face New 
Vork again. I had dreamed of the kind 
of living I might earn, and when the oppor- 
tunity to earn it was already in my grasp, 
I abandoned it to come back to Port 
Agnew. I had intended to play fair with 
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Prize 


$3000.00 First Prize for a Thought 
103 other prizes from $1000.00 to $10.00 


NOTHER Eveready contest! Another chance to win a big cash prize! Another 
incentive fcr active-minded men, women, boys and girls—for everybody with 
imagination! 

On June ist, Daylo dealers throughout the United States and Canada will dis- 
play in their windows the new Daylo Contest Picture. It has no title. The story 
it tells is a great big, interesting, intensely human one. A thousand different 
people will see a thousand different stories in the picture. The story the picture 
tells you may be the most interesting—the prize winner—the story that may be 
worth $3,000.00 to you. 


If your answer doesn’t win first it may win the second prize—$1000.00—or one 
of the 102 other prizes, none less than $10.00. 


Go to the store of a Daylo dealer. Study the picture in the window and write, 
on a contest blank which the dealer will give you, what you think the letter says. 
Use 12 words or less. For the best answer that conforms to the contest rules, the 
winner will receive $3000.00 in cash. Answers will be judged by the editors of 
LIFE. If two or more contestants submit the identical answer selected by the 
judges for any prize, the full amount of that prize will be paid to each. 


Anyone may enter. There is no cost or obligation of any 
kind. Submit as many answers as you wish. But do not 
delay. Get an early look at the picture. Then send in 
your answers. Concest closes midnight, August Ist. 
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List of Prizes 


This Sign 
1 First Prize $3000.00 on the window. identifies 
1 Second Prize.. $1000.00 Daylo dealers throughout 


3 Prizes of $500. 00 each, 1500. 

4 Prizes of $250.00 each. . 100000 
5 Prizes of $200.00 each..... 1000.00 
10 Prizes of $100.00 each..... 1000.00 


the country who have contest 
blanks for you and the new Daylo 
Contest Picture on display. 


10 Prizes of $50.00 each....... 500.00 WMG SEY Tf ed batteries f 

rizes o} .00 each..... 500.00 MAZDA BULBS can furnish you with the best—the 
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’round moth 
protection 


The practical, economical and 
safe way to store garments. 
Easy to handle, keeps clothes 
free from wrinkles and ready to 
wear instantly. 


WHITE TAR 
Garment Bags 


Air tight, dust, damp and moth proof 


One bag holds three gar- 
for packing trunke, ments—each on a_ separate 


e pressing alone more than pays 
for these compact safety gar- 
ment containers. 

Sold by leading dealers all 
over the country. 


' Write for our instructive 
booklet ‘‘Clothes Protection.’’ 


The White Tar Company 


The money saved in 


56 Vesey Street 


New York City 


Reduce Your Flesh | 


Exactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s 


| Reducing Rubber 
Garments 


For Men and Women 
Cover the entire body or 
any part. Endorsed by 
leading physicians. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 

Dr. Jeanne C. Walter 
353 Sth Ave. 
(Billings Bidg. 4th Floor) 
(Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East 
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them, although I had to lie to Donald to do 
that, »ut—they’ve hurt something inside of 
me—something deep that hadn’t been hurt 
before—and now—and now——” 

“Now what?” Mr. Daney cried, in 
anguished tones. : 

“Tf Donald McKaye comes down to the 
Sawdust Pile and asks me to marry him, 

I’mgoingtodoit. I havea right to happi- 

ness; I’m—I’m tired—sacrificing— No- 
body cares—no appreciation—Nan of the 
Sawdust Pile will be—mistress of The 
Dreamerie—and when they—enter house 
of mine—they shall be—humbler than I. 
They shall——” 

As Mr. Daney fled from the house, he 
looked back through the little hall and saw 
Nan Brent seated at her tiny living-room 
table, her golden head pillowed in her arms 
outspread upon the table, her body shaken 
with great, passionate sobs. 


Will Nan, in calmer moments, re- 
consider her determination, and con- 
tinue her sacrifice for the sake of 
Donald’s future? The reader will 
find out in the next instalment of 
Kindred of the Dust, in June 
Cosmopolitan. 


The Kicker 
(Continued from page 25) 


But when he brooded over Miles Stratey, 
the possessor of Zeffie Colkins, the boy 
that Miles had been came back as vividly 
as the revenant Zeffie. 

The sweet and shining virtues of sports- 
manship, of manly emulation, team- 
patriotism, desperate endeavor, with 
modesty in victory and a plucky smile in 
defeat—these nobilities that the boy re- 
public teaches to such as will learn—Miles 
never learned. 

In consequence, Miles was as popular 
among his fellows as the mumps. They 
sickened of him, snarled at him, avoided 
him, but they never gave him what they 
said he needed most of all—a good sound 
beating. His parents never whipped him. 
His insolence was too depressing. His dis- 
obedience was always founded on a lofty 
motive. 

Will Roake could remember his own dis- 
gust at Miles Stratey, the boy. He was 


| his very opposite, always kicking himself 


for his own failures. He tried incessantly 
to repair his errors, and to make the best 
of his faulty equipment. He almost never 
blamed another, or the world, or bad luck 
for his mishaps. He could not imagine 
the high fates or his busy neighbors con- 
spiring to thwart so unimportant a strug- 
gler as himself. 

When he went to the meeting of his credi- 
tors on that black day, nefast in his calen- 
dar, he had said: “Gentlemen, it is all my 
own fault. I am sorry that you have to 
pay the penalty for my rashness, but if 
you will have patience, I will pay up every 
penny or bust myself trying.” 

When Will Roake succeeded at last, 
then he acknowledged a belief in luck. He 
said: “I was in luck. Things were com- 
ing my way, and I just got on and rode 
in.” He was still riding. He had fought 
the undertow, the side currents, the break- 
ers, the rocks, the sliding sands, and now 
he was high up on the beach. And he was 
still as meek as ever. 


Even now he blamed himself more than 
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Why Teeth Glisten 


Millions of Them Now 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


You see glistening teeth in every circle 
now. For millions of teeth are being 
cleaned in a new way. They are not only 
whiter, but cleaner and safer. And lead- 
ing dentists everywhere are urging this 
method’s adoption. 


A ten-day test, which costs you nothing, 
will show what it means to you. 


To end the film 


The purpose is to end the film—the 
cause of most tooth troubles. 


Film is that viscous coat which you - 


feel with your tongue. It is ever-present, 
ever-forming. It clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. 

It is that film coat which discolors, 
not the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. 


The ordinary tooth paste does not dis- 
solve film. So brushing has left much of 
it intact. Millions of well-brushed teeth, 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 1 


_Ascientific film combatant, now advised for daily use by lead- 
ing dentists everywhere. In three great ways it meets modern 
requirements. Druggists supply the large tubes. 


on this account, discolor and decay. Few 
people escape tooth troubles, and it is 
largely because of that film. 


Now a combatant 


Dental science, knowing these facts, 
has long sought a film combatant. It 
has now been found. Convincing clinical 
and laboratory tests have proved it be- 
yond question. 


The method is embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. And this tooth 
paste in all ways meets modern require- 
ments. Millions of people have already 
tried it, and the results you see on every 
hand show what it means to teeth. 


The vital facts 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object of Pepso- 
dent is to dissolve it, then to day by day 
combat it. 


But pepsin must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the 
teeth. So this method long seemed barred. 
Now science has found: a harmless acti- 
vating method, so active pepsin can be 
every day applied. 


Pepsodent accomplishes two other great 
results. But its all-important quality is 
this action on the film. 


A new era in teeth 
protection 


These new discoveries mark a new era 
in teeth cleaning. Tooth ‘beauty comes 
through removing the cloudy film coat. 
But that also means vastly more. It 
means safer, cleaner teeth. And it doubt- 
less will mean, in the years to come, a 
vast reduction in tooth troubles. 

Dentists everywhere are urging people 
to adopt this new protection. 


Mark the results in» 
ten days 


One cannot question the Pepsodent 
effects. They are too conspicuous. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how the teeth whiten as the film- 
coat disappears. 

Compare the results with results you 
get now. Then read the reasons for them. 
After such a test, neither you nor yours 
will be content with old. methods of teeth 
cleaning. Cut out the coupon now. 


10-DAY TUBE FREE”; 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


PAT. OFF. 
Ss Q rn [HE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 351, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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May 20th 


Last Chance 
to get liane Life 


“Hey, Tom!” 


O you remember when Tom Sawyer went 
D swimming and had everything hiddenso care- 
fully so that Aunt Polly couldn't find out? 

Aunt Polly had sewed up his shirt that morn- 
ing. - But Tom had carefully re-sewed it, so he 
thought he was safe. ut alack and alas, he 
used black instead of white. 

Once more you will laugh with Tom Sawyer 
and Huck Finn—but you will want to cry as you 
laugh. For behind the joy of youth is the re- 
ality of. life—the _ you did not see 
when you were a bo 


MARK TWAIN 


25 volumes: Novels, Boys’ Stories, 
Biography, History, Travel, 
Humor. 


Albert® Bigelow Paine’s Life of 
Mark Twain is recogni as the 
foremost American biography. We 
had a few sets of the four-volume 
edition on hand—not enough to dis- 
pose of inthe usual way. So, for the 
past few months, we have been able 
to give you the Biography free with 
your Mark ain. But the end of 
our lim ted edition is in sight. There 
are only a very few sets left. Our 
offer has to close yf 20th. Send 
the coupon and get Mark Twain at 
the low price and the Biography 
FREE. 


The great biogra: gene of the past 
pale before this life story that is as 
human, ae ae iring, as lofty as Mark 
Twain himself. Youmust have Mark 
Twain. 7s you wait you can have 
him later, but you can't have him at 
the present Price and you can’t have 
this marvelous biography free. 


Only a Few Days Left 


gy yt may be too late—Today 
—Now is your last chance to get a 
FREE SET of Paine’s Life of Mark 
Twain. Don't miss it. Delay will 
cost youmoney. Don't beleft out of 
this last chance offer. There will be 
no next time. Your chance is here 
now—while you've got the coupon 
before you—Send aed a beautiful 
gift—DO IT NO 


Remember oi the end of the free 
offer is at hand. A day lost will cost 
you money. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 2 Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Send_ me, charges “7 a set of Mark Twain's 
works in 25 volumes, illustrated, bound in handsome 
green cloth, stamped in gold with trimmed edges, and 
Paine's Life of M wain, in 4 volumes, bound 
to match, FREE. It not setisfactory, I will return them 
at your expense, otherwise I will send you $2.50 within 
5 days and $3 a month for months, Forcash deduct 
8 per cent. from remittance. 
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If you prefer the beautiful half leather binding, change 
terms to $6 within 5 days and $6 a month for 13 months. 


he blamed Miles Stratey for the disaster of 
Zeffie Colkins’ life. . He cursed himself be- 
cause the rose-break of her dawn, the radi- 
ant forenoon of her girlhood had vanished 
under such drab clouds before her noon 
was tolled. 

Zeffie could not have really loved Miles 
Stratey. Roake would have taken his oath 
to that. She would have died of starva- 
tion rather than earn a dollar by vice; yet 
she earned her living by cohabiting with 
this monstrous toad! 

He remembered then what Ambler had 
told him of Stratey’s pretenses to being a 
reformer. That gave Roakeaclue. Stratey 
had appealed to Zeffie’s idealism as a lovely 
and disprized redeemer, full of love and 
good works, but needing help. Her quick 
heart had responded to his need and mis- 
taken sympathy for love. What an awak- 
ening she must have had! 

Lost in savage gusts of cigar smoke, 
Roake imagined Zeffie’s life with Miles. 
He saw terribly that hideous bridal, ker 
entry into his home, and the secrecy of 
that sordid mystery. Like the man in the 
mad-Ophelia song, Miles Stratey “let ina 
maid that out a maid departed nevermore.” 
The little slim thing that danced into his 
house had never danced out again. Zeffie 
had hippety-hopped to the barber shop, 
and had bought no candy. In her place, 
a heart-broken, life-broken woman sham- 
bled abroad. 

Such thoughts inspired in Roake a wrath 
that was perhaps mere jealousy, the stag- 
wrath, the wrath of the bull. He wanted 
to gore and trample the male of her 
selection. 

He told himself that his ire was all for 
her sake, against the ruin of the bliss life 
promised her, against the profanation of 
her person by the contemptible Stratey, 
who doubtless subjected her to the same 
torture he had inflicted on his family, his 
playmates, his fellow citizens. Probably— 
undoubtedly—Stratey was always berat- 
ing her, always whining about her neglect 
of him, her unfairness to him. Having 
won the very Penelope among women, 
he was certainly dissatisfied, 

Roake heard himself roaring with un- 
seemly merriment at the burlesque of this. 
He found his fists clenched, and his 
knuckles itching to scratch themselves on 
Stratey’s malcontent features. Instead of 
blessing God for bestowing on him the 
treasure of Zeffie’s beauty, Stratey had 
probably asked God to forgive her for 
being so unsatisfactory—so selfish—so 
unjust! He was probably saying, “What 
chance have I got to be happy, with such 
a wife?” 

Roake caught himself talking aloud to 
himself: ““O Lord, let me smash him once! 
I’ve got to beat him to death. I’ve just 
got to! O Lord, let me! Just once!” 

Roake was alarmed at his own insanity. 
If he had only stayed at home, he could 
have showed the fakerup. He could have 
won Zeffie and been her servant. 

Blaming himself for her misfortunes, he 
began automatically to devise means of 
retrieving his guilt and correcting the 


bankruptcy of his romance. He felt that . 


he had owed Zeffie a fortune and had de- 
faulted. He must pay her a hundred cents 
on the dollar, with compound interest. 
But how to do that? 
Roake had, at least, the average man’s 
respect for the sanctity of wifehood. He 
made a religion of contracts, written and 
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implied. The thought of stealing Zeftie 
from Miles and possession of her 
threw him into a confusion of ecstasies 
that he denounced as infamous and profane. 
He felt sure, too, that, if he proposed an 
elopement, Zeffie would probably drop dead 
of amazement before she had time to be 
offended. 

His only means of helping Zeffie decently 
and efficiently was to help Miles. He 
wore a rather nauseated smile when he 
reached this conclusion, but he grinned 
and took up the burden. Since Miles had 
stolen his sweetheart and wrecked his life, 
Miles should be rewarded by her possession 
lad affluence from the hands of his 
rival. i 


IV 


STRATEY had little money and much 
debts. He would have had more debts if 
he had not been so insolent toward his 
creditors. 

Some of them told the casually inquiring 
Roake that he treated them like thieves. 
His grocer, who had been his boyhood 
companion, and had been feeding him for 
years for next to nothing, grew tetchy at 
the mention of his name. 

“He calls us capitalists, and he don’t 
believe in capital. He hasn’t done enough 
honest-to-God work in all his life to put a 
callus on a gitl’s hand, but he’s always 
boostin’ the poor workin’ man. He’s got 
’em to takin’ themselves so serious they 
hate the name of work. They act like 
they’d all inherited fortunes and we’d 
cheated ’em out of ’em.” 

To Roake, debts were more troublesome 
than hives. He spent more energy worry- 
ing over them than it took to work them 
off. But he soon learned that Stratey 
had no sense of obligation outward bound, 
but only of centripetal. Debts, to him, were 
but instalments in produce on the debt 
life owed him. The only time Stratey’s 
debts troubled him was when his creditors 
troubled him. It was astonishing how large 
an amount he had been able to pile up, 
and how repeatedly he made new debts 
without paying off the old 

Roake heard of him from all the trades- 
people, not the prosperous ones only, but 
the poor as well, who were in sore need of 
every penny 

Black a filled Roake’s heart, and 
he yearned to efface Stratey and his sort. 
But he could not crush Stratey without 
injuring Zeffie. He bought up Stratey’s 
debts quietly, insisting that no mention be 
made of the transactions. The creditors 
wondered, but were glad enough to get 
good money for bad claims. They looked 
upon Roake as a half-cracked demigod, and 
he grew mystically popular. 

Yet the final possession of Stratey’s 
debts did not give Roake the sense of ab- 
solute control that he had expected. His 
hope of converting Stratey to his scheme 
began to wane. He had not often been 
afraid of people, but he grew afraid of 
Stratey. What if he refused to deal? 

The sight of Zeffie on her way to Sunday- 
school, shabby among her shabby children, 
gave Roake new resolution. It seemed 
peculiarly pitiful that even her church 
clothes were frayed and shiny. When all 
the other tots in town were frilled and 
fluted and Sundayed up, her own dolls wore 
the badge of poverty. Their neatness mere- 
ly emphasized their bareness of ornament. 
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In liquid form 
and easy to use. 
Will ordinarily 
seal leaks in 
from two to ten 


minutes. 


applied in three 
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It isn’t fair to yourself or to your car to run it without 
any attention and then sell it at a big loss. With but 
little effort you, yourself, can keep your car in such 
condition that the depreciation will be very slight. 
We offer for your use Johnson’s Car Savers. No 
experience is necessary for their use. They can all be 
applied by the amateur with perfect satisfaction. 


Johnson’s Car Savers are of the very highest quality 
that can be produced. You will find cheap make- 
shifts on the market, but when you insist upon 
Johnson’s you are taking no chance, for all of our 
preparations are fully guaranteed. 


Start today to reduce the depreciation of your auto- 
mobile. An hour or two every month and Johnson’s 
Car Savers will prove their value in dollars and 
cents when you come to sell or turn in your car. 


Representative dealers and jobbers all over the world handle 
Johnson’s Car Savers. Don’t accept or handle unknown substi- 
tutes. Write for our booklet “Keep Your Car Young”’— it’s free. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 


DEPT. K. S. 5 


Johnson’s 
Black-Lac is the 
ideal top dress- 
ing. One coat 
imparts a rich, 
black surface 
just like new. 
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coat willincrease 
the value of 
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Dries in 24 hrs. 
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o ancient Greece, Time was a living, breathing 
personality. The Dance of the Hours was a 
vivid symbol of its flight. 


The Hour-Glass of the Greeks had its limitations 
as a time-meter. Yet old-world churches still use it 
for checking the length of sermons. 


* * * 


Cave-man’s grass rope—Babylonian Sun-Dial— 
Grecian Hour-Glass ! 


Crude devices all, but milestones— 


— marking the flight of Time down through the 
ages to the marvelous meters of our day— 
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Seeing that Zeffie was sure to be away 
from home, Roake took the chance of find- 
ing Stratey there. He walked hastily in 
contrary direction to the churchward pa- 
rade of the town people. They stared at him 


for going the wrong way, but he felt that’ 


he was on a hallowed errand, and was doing 
a Samaritan work entirely permissible to 
the Sabbath. 

The first outward sign of a man’s char- 
acter is the sidewalk in front of his home; 
the fence and the gate and his front-porch 
come next. In all these manifestations, 
Miles Stratey revealed himself as having 
no sense of obligation to the comfort or 
safety of passers-by and no community- 
pride of appearance. 

Roake stumbled over loose boards, 
swung back a dejected gate, and clattered 
along the front walk to the rickety porch 
steps. There were evidences everywhere 
of Zeffie’s broom and a pitiful effort to 
encourage flowers. But it was impossible 
for her to be cook, butler, nurse, housemaid 
and tailor, as well as carpenter, painter, 
and landscape-gardener. 

Roake found his enemy reading at the 
window. He put on a loathsome mask of 
hypocrisy as he greeted Stratey with a 
labored gusto: 

“Well, well, Miles; and how are you? 
How’s my old boyhood’s pal?” 

Stratey nonplused him by the coldness 
of his response. He opened the door and ad- 
mitted him somewhat grudgingly. Roake 
observed the barrenness of the home. He 
noted that Stratey still held in his left 
hand the book he had been reading, with 
one finger keeping the place. Roake said, 

“Hope I’m not interrupting you,” 

Miles would not stoop to the polite lie 
of denying that his visitor was inoppor- 
tune. He said: 

“Oh, that’s all right. I was just study- 
in’ the Working Man’s Bible. Do you 
know Karl Marx’s work?” 

“Not very well. I tried to read it be- 
cause I heard so much about it. It don’t 
agree with what I know about capital. It’s 
written by a man who wasn’t a capitalist 
for readers who weren’t capitalists—kind 
of like a book about France written by a 
Chinaman for Hindu consumption.” 

This sacrilege outraged Miles. He 
protested bitterly: 

“Tt’s over your head, no doubt. It’s 
the masterpiece of the age.” 

“Maybe so,” Roake smiled. “But it’s 
a fact—ain’t it?—that Marx lived on bor- 
rowed money while he wrote it and never 
finished it—got lost in his own mathe- 
matics, I guess. It’s got a lot of terrible 
facts about the cruel things they used to do 
to laboring men, but that’s ancient history 
already. We'd just got rid of slavery 
in this country; women had hardly any 
rights; children weren’t much respected; 
the insane and the criminals were handled 
pretty rough. Old Marx blamed capitalists 
for everything from wet weather to chil- 
blains. I couldn’t find one word where he 
said anything about working men being 
to blame for anything. But you know, 
and I know, and everybody knows that 
a lot of working men are no better than 
they should be. You can’t keep some 
of ’em from misusing safety-appliances. 
You can’t make some of ’em save money. 
And there’s a lot of wife-beaters and 
children-kickers among ’em. 

“So far as I can find out, every durn 
thing Marx prophesied came out wrong. 


He said the markets would come to a dead 


_stop and there’d never be any more pros- 


perity. Just look at the market to-day! 
He said unemployment would increase 
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Aunt Belles 


Comfort Letters 


forever. He said the world was going to| = 


be depopulated, and even the war hardly 
made a dent. He said the middle class 
would soon be all gone, everybody paupers 
or millionaires. And now the Reds say 
the middle class is their worst enemy and 
must be destroyed. Twenty million 
people bought Liberty Bonds during the 
war. 

“Marx shed tears by the bucketful over 
the poor working man, but his followers 
and the gang that’s gone beyond him are 
perfectly willing to take away the prosper- 
ity and the homesteads that people have 
worked for; they’re just itching to wreck 
all the governments, and kill everybody 
that gets in their way; they’re worse ene- 
mies of free speech and free press and free 
votes than all the-czars you ever heard of. 

“My God, Miles, capitalists are no better 
than they should be, but I’d rather trust 
the worst of them than the mercy of these 
bomb-slinging, man-hating Reds. A few 
collie dogs may kill a few sheep now and 
then, but that don’t mean we ought to 
let the wolves in, does it—or does it? 

“Opportunity is the main thing, as I 
see it. As long as it’s possible for the poor- 
est boy in the country to become the rich- 
est man in the world, or the president, or 
a professor, there can’t be any such terrible 
injustice. It ain’t such a bad country, 
Miles, and I can’t see as those that want 
to tear it to pieces have got anything 
better to offer. About all they’re doing 
now is to prevent anybody from making 
any money, cut down production, and get 
laboring men to loaf and eat up the reserve 
funds of their unions.” 

Stratey had not condescended to inter- 
rupt the passionate plutocrat. His unveiled 
contempt found a word or two now. 

“Money! That seems to be your stand- 
ard for everything.” 

“Well, good Lord, man, what else are 
these Marxiacs howling for but money? 
They want to get it without earning it, 
don’t they? They want to take it away by 
mob-violence, don’t they?” 

“They want to get what they have 
earned!” Miles thundered, with prophetic 
dignity. “It’s you capitalists that got it 
without earning it. What is capital but 
the accumulation of unpaid labor—the 
surplus value, as Marx calls it? He shows 
that even when wages rise, it doesn’t help 
the poor laborer. Here it is—I was just 
reading it. ‘A rise in the price of labor, 
as a consequence of accumulation of capital 
only means, in fact, that the length and 
weight of the golden chain the wage-worker 
has already forged for himself allow of a 
relaxation of the tension of it.’ What do 
you say of that?” 

“T say it’s bunk,” said the seadineiinn 
Roake. “We're all wearing chains on this 
earth, and we’re mighty lucky if they’re 
gold and their tension is relaxed. The 
richer you are, the more chains you wear. 
Some of the poor won’t even drag theirs. 
I never can forget that your man Marx 
spent most ot his life on inherited money, 
mostly his wife’s. He never started a 
factory, except for maniacs, never invented 
anything but nonsense, hated machinery, 
despised prosperity, and added nothing to 
the world but a mass of discontent and 
gabble and brotherly hate. He was one of 
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person and that is 
her real name. She 
is @ specialist in 
common sense baby 
culture. 
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Hour 


Dear Beatrice:— 

It’s all very Spartan never to pick 
up your baby, but after all, Spartan 
methods are not exactly modern. Of 
course, Baby isn’t a plaything and 
ought to be sleepy and snug as a co- 
coon most of the time, but late in the 
afternoon, always at the same hour, 
it is really good for the cherub to be 
picked up and cuddled and snuggled 
and carried about the room to see all 
the sights. 

Even a baby gets stiff and tired 
lying on its back all day, but soon 
learns not to cry if it knows the loving 
hour is as certain as bath and lunch. 
You will look forward to it as much as 
Baby does, stretching up his little arms 
and gurgling with delight. 

You ask about talcum. Of course, 
there are several good kinds but some- 
how I always feel that Mennen’s is’ 
just a wee bit safer for Baby’s flower- 
petal skin. You know it was the first 
Borated Talcum and I think it must 
mean something to have been the 
choice of mothers and doctors and 
nurses for over forty years. And do 
you | know, I use Mennen’s on myself. 
If it’s safer for Baby, it’s safer for me. 

What did people 
ever do before Men- 
nen invented Borated 
Talcum—isn’t it a 
comfort after a bath 
—especially if you 
are to put on tight 
clothes? Try it be- 
tween sheets on a hot 
night. 

And Mennen’s is 
economical—the blue 


can is so large—one 
thing, thank. good- 
ness, that doesn’t cost 
more. 


Lovingly, 
Belle. 
The Mennen: 
Newark, New Jersey Montreal, Quebeo 


Sales Agent in Canada: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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and form 


As beneficial 
as a hot 


water bottle 


Because Piso’s isa real 
help—day or night, in 
preventing winter’s 
ills. 
allays coughs and hoarseness ani 
soothes irritated “tickly” throats. 
Keep always in the Ge 
inet. It may save a weary 
the drug store at night. 


30c at your druggist’s. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old. 


KXow the complete joy of outdoor 
life—with your camp pitched at 
the edge of acool wood—a stone’s 
throw from a crystal-clear lake where 
an occasional hungry bass flops witha 
musical splash. 


2Avro-Kamp TRAILER 


Auto Kamp equipment also includes gasoline 
Stove, ice box, food compartments, etc. Folds 
compactly and trails easily behind any car at any 
speed—over any kind of road. 
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these conspiracy-imaginers. His bible 
makes the world a hell, and it’s let loose a 
flock of hellions. I was reading somewhere 
that he despised them himself, and opposed 
the very things they’re trying to put over 
now. No two people agree on what the 
old man wrote, anyway. And he did it 
all on borrowed money.” 

_Stratey sneered at his tirade with a 
lofty derision. : 

“Borrowed money,’ eh? Well, what 
else do you capitalists use—though ‘bor- 
rowed’ is a rather flattering word? You 
che on money you borrow from unpaid 

r. 


“Unpaid labor!’”” Roake gasped. ‘My 
God, have you tried to hire any recently? 
With wages sky-rocketing and hours com- 
ing down a mile a minute—whew! Us 
poor capitalists are having a hard time 
capitalizing anything. 

“How much money did you contribute 
to charity last year? I gave a hundred 
thousand of my stolen dollars, and I know 
it covered a lot of nakedness and filled a 
passel of stomachs. But how many did 
you feed? Not one, I’ll bet. And hardly 
your own family.” 

Stratey laughed away the inquisition so 
coldly that Roake blenched, knowing that, 
with Stratey, charity did not even begin at 
home. He had come with hot hostility, 
and he was met with placid contempt. 
He had already been called a thief. But 
his discretion reminded his temper that it 
must behave. He laughed rather dully, 
and said: 

“But you probably didn’t have much 
money to spare after you met all your own 
expenses. And that’s what I’ve come to 
see you about. You believe in the noble 
working man, and so do I. I didn’t use to 
believe in short hours, and I’ve been work- 
ing myself in two eight-hour shifts a day 
all my life, but I’ve been well paid for over- 
time, and now I want to reform. I’m com- 
ing round to your man Marx’s idea that 
long hours don’t do the working man any 
good; they only fill up the purse of his 
oppressor. I want to lay off a little, now 
and then, and I need some bright minds to 
give me their advice. Andy Carnegie 
said he got rich by hiring men that knew 
more than he did. You always did know 
more than I did, and there you are.” 

Stratey studied Roake with narrowed 
eyelids. His first reaction was one of sus- 
picion. Roake was trying to lure him into 
some trap. 

He did not answer the implied questions 
Roake had asked, but waited, studying 
the man with all the condescension an 
unsuccessful man who calls himself an 
intellectual feels for a mere success. 

Roake felt the distrust in 
glance. He could not be sincere in his 
own expressions, for he must conceal the 
mainspring of his whole action, which was 
his desire to save Zeffie from poverty and 
the dull stupor of its twilight. He was not 


‘accustomed to duplex plots, and he put 


his case badly. He tried wheedling flattery 
on the man he wanted to throttle. 

“Coming back to Carthage as I do, I 
can see how small a chance the town gives 
a big man like you to make himself bigger. 
You’re choking here, Miles. Come on 
East and expand.” 

Miles alone was frank. 

““What’s it to you whether I expand or 
not? You don’t believe in my gospel.” 


“Maybe I do, more than you think. 


f 
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Pelton. 


Days Prove 


Can Raise Your Pay 


I’ve done it for thousands of others. 


I can doubtless 


do it for you. If I can’t, then it won’t cost you a cent. 


MEAN just what I say. There’s no trick 


or catch about it. 


Give me five days and 


T’ll prove that I can get your pay raised 


Lots of 


A FEW EXAMPLES 
Personal Experiences 


ese 
; Assistant 
P ter General Britt; 


Profit from One Day’s 
$300 


‘The result from one 
day’s study netted me 
$300 cash. I think it a 
great book and would not 
be without it for ten 

cost.”"— Col 


times the Col. 
8. ._ Wilkie, Roscoe, 
South Dakota. 

Worth $15,000 and More 
“The book has been worth 
more than $15, to 
me.”—Oscar B. Shep- 
pard. 


Would be Worth $100,000 
“If had only had it when 
I was 20 years old, I 
would be worth $100,000 


From $100 to $3,000 a 
Month 


“One of our boys who 
read Power of Will before 


the State.”"—Private 
lie A. Still, A. E. F., 
France. - 


for you. I'll do it on a “show you” basis. You . 
get the proof before you pay me a cent. 

You’ve probably heard of me. My name is 
people call me “The Man 
Who Makes Men Rich.” I don’t deny it. I’ve 
done it for thousands of people—lifted them 
up from poverty to riches. 
reason why I cannot do it for you. So let’s try. 
Now, follow me carefully. I’m going to tell 
you exactly how to do it. 
of a “secret” for which men have been search- 
ing since Time began. 


There’s no sound 


I’m the possessor 


There’s no need to 
discuss the whys and 
the wherefores of 
this “secret.” Suf- 
fice it to say that 
It Works.  That’s 
all we care about— 
It Works. Over 
400,000 men and 
women the world 
over have proved it 
for themselves. 

Among them a re 
such men as Judge 
Ben B. Lindsay; 
Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Parker; Gover- 
nor McKelvie, of 
Nebraska; Wu Ting 
Fang, ex-U. S. Chin- 
ese Ambassador; 
Governor Ferris, of 
Michigan, E. T. 
Meredith, Secretary 
of Agriculture; and 
thousands of others 
of equal prominence. 
Some of the things 
this “secret” has 
done for people are 
astounding. I would 
hardly believe them 
if I hadn't seen 
them with my own 
eyes. Adding t e n, 
twenty, thirty or for- 
ty dollars a week to a 
man’s income is a 
mere nothing. That’s 


merely playing at it. Listen to this: 

A young man in the East had an article for 
which there was a nation-wide demand. For 
twelve years he “puttered around” with it— 
barely eking out a living. To-day this young 
man is worth $200,000. He is building a 
$25,000 home—and paying cash for it. He 
has three automobiles. His children go to 
private schools. He goes hunting, fishing, 
traveling, whenever the mood strikes him. His 
income is over a thousand dollars a week. 


In a little town in New York lives a man who 
two years ago was pitied by all who knew 
him. From the time he was 14 he had worked 
and slaved—and at sixty he was looked upon 
as a failure. Without work, in debt to his 
charitable friends, with an invalid son to sup- 
son the outlook was pitchy black. Then he 
learned the “secret.” In two weeks he was 
in business for himself. In three months his 
plant was working night and day to fill or- 
ders. During 1916 the profits were $20,000. 
During 1917 the profits ran close to $40,000. 
And this genial 64-year- young man is enjoying 
pleasures and comforts he little dreamed would 
ever be his. 

I could tell you thousands of similar instances. 
But there’s no need to do this as I’m willing 
to tell you the “secret” itself. Then you can 
put it to work and see what it will do for you. 
I don’t claim I can make you rich over night. 
Maybe I can—maybe I can’t. Sometimes I 
have failures—everyone has. But I do claim 
that I can help go out of every 100 people if 
they will let me. 

The point of it all, my friend, is that you are 
using only about one-tenth of that wonderful 
brain of yours. That’s why you haven’t won 
greater success. Throw the unused nine-tenths 
of your brain into action and you'll be amazed 
at the almost instantaneous results. 

The Will is the motive power of the brain. 
Without a highly trained, inflexible will, a man 
has about as much chance of attaining success 
in life as a railway engine has of crossing the 
continent without steam. The biggest ideas 
have no value without will-power to “put 
them over.” Yet the will, altho heretofore 
entirely neglected, can be trained into wonder- 
ful power like the brain or memory and by the 
very same method—intelligent exercise and 
use. 

If you held your arm in a sling for two years, 
it would become powerless to lift a feather, 


from lack of use. The same is true of the 
Will—it becomes useless from lack of practice. 
Because we don’t use our Wills—because we 
continually bow to circumstance—we become 
unable to assert ourselves. What our wills 
need is practice. : 
Develop your will-power and money will flow 
in on you. Rich opportunities will open up 
for you. Driving energy you never dreamed 
you had will manifest itself. You will thrill 
with a new power—a power that nothing can 
resist. You'll have an influence over people 
that you never thought possible. Success—in 
whatever form you want it—will come as easy 
as failure came before. And those are only 
a few of the things the “secret” will do for 
you. ~The “secret” is fully explained in the 
wonderful book “Power of Will.” 


HOW YOU CAN PROVE THIS AT MY EXPENSE 


I know you'll think that I’ve.claimed a lot. Per- 
haps you think there must be a catch somewhere. 
But here is my offer. You can easily make thou- 
sands—you can’t lose a penny. 

Send no money—no, not a cent. Merely clip the 
coupon and mail it to me. By return mail you'll 
receive, not a pamphlet, but the whole “secret” 
told in this wonderful book, “POWER OF WILL.” 
Keep it five days. Look it over in your home. 
Apply some of its simple teachings. If it doesn’t 
show you how you can increase your income many 
times over—just as it has for thousands of others— 
mail the book back. You will be out nothing. 

But if you do feel that “POWER OF WILL” will 
do for you what it has done for over four hundred 
thousand others—if you feel as they do that it’s 
the next greatest book to the Bible—send me only 
$3.50 and you and I’ll be square. 

Tf you pass this offer by, I’ll be out only the small 
profit on a three and a half-dollar sale. But you— 
you-may easily be out the difference between what 
you’re making now and an income several times as 
great. So you see you’ve a lot—a whole lot—more 
to lose taan I. 

Mail the coupon or write a letter now—you may 
never read this offer again. 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
15-J Wilcox Block Meriden, Conn. 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

15-J Wilcox Block, Meridea, Conn. 
You may send me “Power of Will” at your risk, 
I agree to remit $3.50 or remail the book to you 
in five days. 
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Among over 400,000 users 
of “Power of Will” are 
such men as Judge Ben B. 
Lindsay; Supreme Court 
Justice Parker; Wu_ Ting 
Gov. McKelvie of Ne- 
braska; General Manager 
Christeson of Wells-Fargo 
Express Co.; E. St. Elmo 
Lewis, of Detroit; Gov. 
Ferris of Michigan; E. T. 
Meredith, Secretary of 
Agriculture and many 
of others of equal 
prominence. 
to-day. It is worth a hun- 
dred times the 
S. W. Taylor, The Santa 
{ Fe Ry., Milans, Tex. 
he came over here Jumped 
from $100 a month to 
$3,000 the first month, 
and won a $250 prize for 
the _best_salesmanship in 


Your Hair Needs “Danderine” 


Save your hair and double its beauty. You can have lots of | 


long, thick, strong, lustrous hair. Don’t let it stay lifeless, thin, 
scraggly or fading. Bring back its color, vigor and vitality. 
Get a 35-cent bottle of delightful ‘‘Danderine’’ at any drug or 
toilet counter to freshen your scalp; check dandruff and falling 
hair. Your hair needs stimulating, beautifying ‘‘Danderine”’ 
to restore its life, color, brightness, abundance. Hurry, Girls! 


The “Bayer Cross” on Aspirin tablets |“Bayer package.” Be sure the “Bayer 
has the same meaning as 14 Karat on|Cross” is on package and on tablets. 
gold. Both mean Genuine! Then you are getting the genuine Aspirin 

“Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” should be| prescribed by physicians for over eigh- 
taken according to the directions in each | teen years. : 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of M ticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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Capital has to take Labor into its con- 
fidence more and more nowadays. It 
isn’t safe to treat the unions rough any 
more. You could act in an advisory capac- 
ity and help me to steer straight.” 

“But would you take my advice?” said 
Stratey. Roake was unwilling to pledge 
himself too far. 

“T’d pay for it, anyway,” he said. Then 
he flashed his gilded bait. He knew that 
Stratey had never earned as much as a 
thousand dollars a year. He said, “‘I’d give 
you ten thousand a year for five years.” 

Stratey was jolted by the sum. It woke 
in him dreams of avarice. But his ruling 
passion was alert. He scented a conspiracy 
at once, and spoke more truth than he 


“T couldn’t be worth a tenth of that to 
you. What’s the game, Roake, anyway?” 

Roake was doubly furious for being 
suspected in another duplicity than his 
own. 
““What’s it to you?” he roared. “If I’m 
willing and able to pay you fifty times what 
your time is worth, why don’t you go 
ahead and cheat me?” 

“Because I’m not for sale,” said Stratey, 
with great majesty. “I have a conscience, 
even if you haven’t.” 

“You have a_ conscience?” Roake 
snapped. ‘‘You haven’t got a conscience; 
you’ve got a boilon yourbrain. You're so 
afraid of being cheated that you cheat 
yourself and your family and everybody 
else. Conscience——” 

His last word was very insulting. He 
rose, expecting that it ended the inter- 
view. But Stratey brooked the insult. He 
was still dazzled by the glitter of fifty 
thousand dollars. He suspected Roake’s 
motive, even, for rising to go. Probably 
he had overplayed his hand and wanted 
to get away. 

Miles asked him to sit down and discuss 
the details of the work he would be expected 
to perform. Roake had no very clear idea 
of it himself. He dodged and fenced, but 
the more evasive he grew, the more Stratey 
pursued. They had not yet come to an 
understanding of each other when Zeffie 
returned from church with only one of 
the children. Roake was chagrined and 
bewildered by being caught in his 
chicanery. Miles did not tell her the 
marvelous offer he had had, and Roake 
hardly felt it his place to broach the 
subject. He said that, well, he guessed 
he’d be moseying back to the hotel. 

Automatically, Zeffie asked him to stay 
to dinner—take pot-luck with them. He 
declined. She insisted by formula. He 
accepted at last for the sheer luxury of 
being near her so much longer. 

When she excused herself to get the 
dinner, and he realized that she had no 
servant, he tried to escape again, but she 
said that there would be no extra trouble, 
as two of the children had been asked to 
dine with Mr. Ambler’s family, and she had 
consented. Stratey, who had not missed 
his children, was instantly in arms. 

““What do you mean by letting our little 
ones go into that home? You know what 
I think of that thief, Ambler.” 

“Why, Miles, Mr. Ambler isn’t a thief, 
and even if he was one, his children are 
very nice, and it gave our poor tots a chance 
to visit. They begged to go.” 

“Of course they did, the little snobs! 
They’re getting so filled up with false 
notions of caste and pretense and fine 
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“I was astounded al my new power over men and women. People actually went out of their way to do things for me—they seemed EAGER TO PLEASE ME” 


The Secret Maki 
People 


“Getting people to like you is the quick road to success—it’s more important than ability,” says this 
man. It surely did wonders for him. How he does it—a simple method which anyone can use instantly 


LL the office was talking about it and we were 
wondering which one of us would be the 
lucky man. 

There was an_ important job to be filled—as 
Assistant-to-the-President. me the gen- 
eral run of salaries in the office, this one would 
easily pay from $7,000 to $10,000 a year. 

Th uisite, as we understood it, was 
striking personality and the ability to meet even 
the biggest men in their offices, their clubs and 
their homes on a basis of absolute equality. This 
the firm considered of even more importance than 
knowledge of the business. 


men—Harrison and myself. That was the way I 
felt about it, too. Harrison was big enough for 
the job, and could undoubtedly mak 
it. ut, personally, I felt that I had the edge on 
him in lots of ways. And I was sure that the firm 
knew it too. 


e€ a success of 


a cheery smile, looked at me meaningly, handed 
me a bulletin, and said, ‘‘Mr. Frazer, here is the 
news about the new Assistant-to-the-President.”’ 

ere seemed to be a new note of added respect in 
her attitude toward me. I smiled my appreciation 
as she left my desk. 

At last I had come into my own! Never did the 
sun shine so brightly as on that morning, and never 
did it seem so good to be alive! These were my 


ho but vivid pictures of my new 

re . And then for a further 

joyous thrill I read the bulletin. It said, ‘‘ Effect- 

r. Henry J. Peters, of our Cleveland 

assume the duties of Assistant-to-the- 
President at the home office.” 


ETERS! _ Peters!—surely it could not be 
Peters! Why, this fellow Peters was only a 
branch-office salesman ...... Personality! 

Why, he was only five feet four inches high, and 
had no more personality than a mouse. Stack 
him up against a big man and he would look and 
act like an office boy. I knew Peters well and 
there was nothing to him, nothing at all. 

anuary the first came and Peters assumed his 

new duties. All the boys were Quy hostile to 

him. y about it, and 

did not exactly go — of my way to make things 
exactly 


id not seem to bother 

Peters. He went right on with his work and began 

e good. Soon I noticed that, despite my 

nst him, I was secretly beginning to 

. He was winning over the other boys, 

too. It wasn’t long before we ail buried our little 
hatchets and palled up with Peters. 

The funny t. about it was the big hit he made 

usin with. I never saw 


as many fancy- positions 


to him as a dictionary has words. 


HAT I couldn't quite get into my mind was 
how a little, unassuming, ordinary-to-look- 
at chap like Peters could make such a big 

hit with every one pecially with infil ial men. 
He seemed to have an uncanny influence over 
people. The masterly Peters of today was an 
altogether different man from the commonplace 
Peters I had first met years ago. I couldn't quite 
make it out, nor could the other boys. 

One day at luncheon I came right out and asked 
Peters how he did it. I half expected him to 
evade. But he didn’t. He let me in on the secret. 
He said he wasn’t afraid to do it as there was al- 
ways plenty of room at the top. 


learness. A new sense of § 
through me. And I felt the urge to put it into 
Within amontch Ijwas getting remarkable results. 
I had suddenly become popular Business men of 


—actually went out of their way to do things for 
me. At first I was astounded at my new power 
over men and women. I could not only get them 
to do what I wanted them .to do, but they actually 
anticipated my wishes and seemed eager to please 
me. 

One of our biggest customers had a grievance 
pe the firm. He held off payment of a big 
bill and switched to one of our competitors. I was 
sent see him. He met me like a cornered tiger. 
A few words and I calmed him. Inside of fifteen 


gave me a check in payment, another big 
order, and promised to continue giving us all his 
business. 
I could tell you dozens of similar instances, but 
they all tell the same story—the ability to make 
eople like you, believe what you want them to 
elieve, and to do what you want them to do. I 
don’t take any .-* credit for what I’ve done. 
All the credit I give t6 the method Peters told 
me about. We've both told it to lots of our friends, 
and it has enabled them to do just as remarkable 
things as Peters and I have done. 


UT YOU want to know what method I used 
to do all these remarkable things. It’s 

this: You know that everyone does 
What one likes another dislikes. 


one quick glance exactly what to say and to do to 
please them—to em to believe what you 
want them to believe—to think as you think 

do exactly what you want them to do. 


In knowing these simple signs is the whole secret 
of getting what you want out of life—of : 
friends, of business and social advancement. Ev 
great leader uses this method. That is why he IS- 
a leader. Use 1t yourself and you will quickly be- 
come a leader—nothing can stop you. And you'll 
surely want to use it if for no other reason than to 
protect yourself against others. 

HAT Peters told me at luncheon that day was 
this: Get Dr. Blackford’s “Reading Character 
at Si so. This is how I learned to do 

all the remarkable things I’ve told you about. f 

ou’ve heard of Dr. Blackford. She is a Master 
Character analyst. Many concerns will not employ a 
man without first getting Dr. Blackford to 'pass ‘on him. 
Concerns such as Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, Baker, Vawter Company, Scott Paper 
Company and many others pay her large annual fees for 
advice on dealing with human nature. 

eat was the demand for her services Lage te 

8 


which will you. 
Such confidence have the publishers in Dr. Black- 
ford’s Course, ‘ac 


full payment. 

emember, you take no risk, you assume no obliga- 
tion. The entire course goes to on approval. You've 
everything to g: nothing to-lose. So mail the coupon 
NOW, while this remarkable offer remains open. 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
Dept. B-375 319 Sixth Ave., New York 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 


Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. B-375, 319 Sixth Ave., New York 
You may send me the Course or Courses checked be- 
eo. Within five days after receipt I will either remail 
them or send you $5 for each in payment. 
0 How to Read Character at Sight 
By Dr. K. M. H. Blackford 
0 Roth Memory Course 
By David M. Roth 
O Mastery of Speech 
By Frederick Houk Law 
Super-Salesmanship ($7) 
By Arthur Newcomb 
O ~_Purinton Course in Personal Efficiency 
By Edward Earle Purinton 
O ‘Ferrin Home-Account System ($3) 
By Wesley W. Ferrin 
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What Peters told me acted on my mind in ex- c 
J — " y mind in ex 
YO this sort ‘gets ‘around a office, "The boys actly the same way as when you stand on a hill 
Th ar distance. ots of things which I couldn't 
hey had _ the choice all narrowed down to two see before sudden ly leaped into my mind with 
explained her method in a simple seven-lesson course 
entitled ‘““Reading Character at Sight.” Even a half- 
hour’s reading of this remarkable course will give you 
I n insight human nature and a power over ople 
Never shall I forget my thrill leas a whe importance who ha b ormeriy given me only a 
desire for my friendship. I was invited into the jij gladly send it to you on approval. Send no money. 
Merely fill in and mail the coupon. The complete course 
will go to you instantly, on approval, all charges prepaid. 
Look it over thoroughly. See if it lives up to tne claims 
made for it. If you do not want to keep it, then return it, 
and the transaction is closed. And if you decide to keep 
it—as you surely will—then merely remit Five Dollars in 
What pleases one offends another. And what of- 
fends one pleases another. Well, there’s your cue. 
You can make an instant hit with anyone if you 
say the things they want you to say. and act the 
way they want you to act. Do this and they'll not 
only like you, and believe in you, but will literally 
take the shirt off their back to PLEASE YOU. 
You can do it easily by knowing certain simple 
0. signs. Written on every man, woman and child are 
in and ‘phone in to the firm and praise Peters to signs, as clearly and as distinctly as though they Name Eas nS Se nee ae 
the skies. They insisted on doing business with j ers a foot high. which show you from 
him, and pave him orders of a size that made you Add 
dizzy to look at. And offers of !positions!—why, 
Peters had almost 
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A razor and stropping 
device combined in one 


A “new” sharp edge 
| every day 


No ‘‘pull,’’ no “‘scrape’’ with this unique razor 


OES yor safety razor 
blade grow duller and 
duller with each shave 
until you cannot stand: it any 
longer? Do you have endless 
bother and expense with new 
blades? -If so,. you. are paying 
the penalty of shaving with an 
unstropped édge. 


Look at an unstropped razor 


blade under a microscope and 
you will see small ‘‘saw-teeth,” 
bent out of alignment. These 
irregular teeth ‘“‘catch” in the 
_ beard, “‘scrape” the skin and 
“pull” the tiny hair follicles. 
You don’t need to put up with 
this discomfort—nor with the 


bother and expense of using 
a new blade every day or 


two. You can avoid all the 


drawbacks. of the ordinary 
safety razor if you use the 
AutoStrop Razor. 


Because of its unique, patented 
design, the AutoStrop Razor 
can be stropped without even 
removing the blade. Just slip 


the. strop through the razor head. 


Give the razor a dozen quick 
passes over the strop. In ten 
seconds you have a “new” sharp 
shaving edge! 500 smooth cool 
shaves are guaranteed from 
each package of blades. 


Get an AutoStrop Razor today 
and know the joy of a “new” 
sharp edge every morning! 

Ask your dealer about the 
AutoStrop Razor free trial plan. 


Razor 
— sharpens itself 
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clothes .and show there’s no living with 
them.” 

Zeffie was suffering agonies of shame at 
being called down before company. She 
murmured, “Yes, dear,” with the meek- 
ness of a wife trying to save her husband’s 
face by playing the patient Grisel. And 
she slunk into the kitchen. 

Stratey groaned. 

“Tt’s a terrible thing to have all your ef- 
forts thwarted by a family with no ideals.” 

Roake wanted to explode the wrath 
boiling inside him, but he dared not raise 
his voice against Stratey, because it would 
add another distress to Zeffie’s lot. 

When she announced that dinner was 
ready, Stratey began to apologize for the 
spread before he sat down. 

“Tt’s not what you’re used to, Roake,” 
he said. “But you know the old saying: 
‘High thinking and low living.’”’ 

“Tt looks mighty good to me.” said 
Roake. ‘The highest priced thing in the 
world is home cooking.” ; 

In place of the chicken, sacred to the 
Sabbath, there was a heathenish veal 
cutlet. - Roake received it as if it were 
grilled nightingales’ tongues, but Stratey 
did the dishonors. 

“In God’s name, not veal—and on Sun- 
day! Andsuch veal! That infernal meat 
trust ought to be the first one lynched. 
Why not chicken?” 

Roake laughed. 

“The farmers must have insisted on an 
eight-hour day and the full value for what - 
they produce.” 

Zeffie passed round a large dish of dande- 
lion greens from her own back yard. 
Stratey wailed: 

“And spinach! You know I abominate 
spinach. I really think she cooks it just to 
infuriate me.” 

Zeffie’s bent form collapsed a little 
further. She could not explain before 
Roake that the butcher and the grocer 
had reluctantly begrudged her the cheap- 
est things. So she took the blame in 
silence. 

When the meat and vegetables were 
finished, Zeffie toted a load of plates 
and plated ware to the kitchen, aided by 
the gawky boy. Roake’s eyes followed her 
with the helpless devotion in a dog’s 
eyes, Stratey with undisguised impatience. 

“T don’t see how I could go East with 
you,” he said. “I couldn’t afford to leave 
Zeffie here, and I’m afraid she wouldn’t 
shine in New York, especially not in the 
intellectual colony I’d gravitate toward. 
No; I’m afraid I’ll have to give up the idea.” 

He was back in the martyr game once 
more, comfortable in the feeling that his 
sense of honor had been taken advantage 
of by a wife who would not be enlightened. 

Roake saw through the mood. Stratey 
was a helpless victim of self-deception, 
and it was too late to change him. But 
Roake had no ability to attain the heights 
of pity and tolerance. He had a base and 


‘primeval longing to cure Stratey’s big- 


head with a club. He vowed a deep and 
Sabbatical vow to collect a vengeance from 
Stratey for Zeffie somehow. But what, 
how? 

He could hardly endure to wait while 
Zeffie served the cold apple pie, which 
Stratey greeted with a mock resignation. 

“She knows that pastry disagrees with 
me. ‘That’s why she serves it.” 

“ And that’s why you eat it, I suppose,” 
Roake laughed. But there was a pro- 
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As sure as you 
are a foot high 


you will like this 
Camel Turkish and 
Domestic blend! 


OU will prefer Camels smooth, de- 
lightful blend of choice Turkish and 
choice Domestic tobaccos to either kind 
smoked straight! It gives you an en- 
tirely new idea of cigarette enjoyment. 


Camels never tire your taste no matter 
how liberally you smoke. They are al- 
ways appetizing—and satisfying, because 
they have a desirable, mellow body. 


Camels leave no unpleasant cigaretty 
aftertaste nor unpleasant cigaretty odor. 
eG In fact, every angle you get on Camels is 
“<i so different from any other cigarette that 
you will be won as you were never won 


before! 


That’s why we say frankly—compare 
Camels with any cigarette in the world 
at any price. We know the answer. 


Camels are sold everywhere in 
scientifically sealed packages of 
20 cigarettes for 20 cents;or ten 
Packages (200 cigarettes) in a 
&lassine-paper-covered carton. 
We strongly recommend this 
carton for the home or office 
supply or when you travel. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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fundity of character-insight in his remark. 
Stratey ate what disagreed with him, and 
disagreed with what he ate. He really 
liked what and who disagreed with him. 
He thought he hated his opponents, but 
the proof of the opposite was his attitude 
toward those who agreed with him—at 
least momentarily, for it was impossible 
to agree long with him. 

The querulous Stratey seemed to Roake 
to be the very concentration of all the de- 
structive discontent of the world. He 
felt the repugnance he had felt as a child 
for the obese and nauseous sickly green 
tomato-worm that crawled about the vines. 
He wanted to knock it down and destroy 
it, but it was easier to let the thing live 
than to squash the sickening life out of it. 

His gorge rose at the offense of Stratey’s 
existence, but he could not smash him. 
Neither could he tolerate him longer.: So 
he took flight. 

He told Zeffie that he had letters to get 
off at his hotel. He clung to her hand and 
wrung it. She was not wicked enough to 
return the pressure, and the strange, sor- 
towing worship of his gaze confused her. 
She had never been stared at so by a man, 
least of all by her husband. 

She could not imagine what Will Roake 
meant by his fierce scrutiny, but she felt 
that it was unusual, therefore improper. 
She had been pretty thoroughly cowed, 
pretty well starved out. She was emaciated 
of soul, and the rich foods of emotion would 
have been fatal to her. 

Roake let her hand go at last, told Stratey 
that he would see him later, and left the 
house. He felt defeated and baffled. About 
all that he could solace himself with was 
the grim phrase: “I ain’t dead yet.” 

How pleasant it would be if Stratey 
would only die, pass out of this ‘worst of 
all possible worlds,”’ to the heaven where 
he would doubtless soon find fault with 
the injustice, discrimination, and subor- 
dination there! 

Roake met Ambler out Sunday-walking 
and joined him. He told Ambler about 
his brush with Stratey, and his offer. 

crazy,” said Ambler; ‘‘but the 
town would give you a vote of thanks if 
you’d remove Stratey from these precincts.” 

“T wish the Lord would remove him,” 
said Roake. ‘‘But can you see him in 
heaven? He wouldn’t be there a week be- 
fore he’d start a strike among the singers 
and organize a harp-players’ soviet. And 
then he’d start anew party and raise Cain 
in heaven. I’d be willing for him to stay 
there, though, if he’d only go there.” 

But simple solutions are not to be ex- 
pected in real life, and Roake’s vision of 
being Zeffie’s second husband was not re- 
corded in the dream-book as a probability. 

The next-best wish to marrying her 
was his desire to endow her with all or part 
of his worldly goods. But this would take 
abit of managing, for he knew that Zeffie 
would never accept cash or trinkets from 


him. He dared not make an open 


proffer of funds. He sought a way of 
smuggling riches into her possession. 
Roake and Ambler wandered about the 
town, discussing the situation. Finally, 
they went to Roake’s hotel room, and sat 


down to figure out a scheme that would 


work. They were as juvenile as they had 
been when they gathered in an old barn to 
cook up some mischief. 
The conclusion of The Kicker will 
appear in June Cosmopolitan. 
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Essex Almost Doubles 
Light Car Endurance 


Essex Has Performance Like the Costliest Fine Cars — 
Its World Endurance Record Has Never Been Rivaled 


The most important thing Essex has 
proved is that weight and size are no 
longer necessary to finest car quality. 

Its 3037 miles in 50 hours is a world 
endurance record. The test was official. 
Supervisors of the A. A. A. certified the 
Essex stock chassis in every detail. 


Never before was a car driven. at top. 


speed for 50 hours. The grind was equal 
to years of road use. Yet the Essex 
showed no measurable wear. 


What car, the Essex size and weight, 
can even attain a mile-a-minute speed, 
much less keep it up for 50 hours? 


Such Endurance as You 
Want in Your Car 


These decisive tests proved Essex not 
only the supreme performer of the light 
car field, but they showed that the mod- 
erate priced, economical Essex has such 
endurance and dependability as few 
large, high priced cars offer. 

Greater size could add nothing to Es- 


sex. It has the qualities weight and 
size are built to give—riding comfort, 


solidness, distinction and smooth, quiet. . 


pace. But in addition it has fuel, oil 
and tire economy. And its great dura- 
bility means freedom from repair costs 
and positive, dependabletransportation. 


Essex Motors, Detroit, U. S. A. 


| 


Essex is easy to operate. Driving does 
not fatigue. Its quick response to the 
lightest touch and its smooth, restful 
comfort in motion, account for this. 


That is why so many women are Es- 
sex owners. They appreciate its safety, 
too. Its.controls are simple and instan- 
taneous. It makes fast time, with se- 
curity, even in difficult traffic. 


Essex Wins On Onde 
Minus Useless Weight . 


Essex won recognition on the issue of 
finest quality without useless weight and 
size. That issue is uppermost today. 


You will take pride in your Essex 
from the first. Its beauty, luxurious fit- 
tings and its performance give it distinc- 
tion everywhere. And time will increase 
your respect for it. You will come to- 
rely absolutely on its dependability. 
You will find it always-ready for any 
demands you may make. 


These are reasons why Essex set a 
world’s sales record in its first year. 
And orders are now so far ahead it is 
certain even that unrivaled mark will 
be surpassed this year. 

Thousands, realizing this, are placing 
their orders now. We advise that you 
do the same,.to avoid disappointment. 
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A man’s Signet Ring or Emblem Ring is such 
a personal and intimate possession that he is 
hardly satisfied with anything less than the 
highest quality and character. So the demand 
for these fine O-B EMBLEM and SIGNET RINGS 
grows and grows! 


“ Wherever good jewelry is sold” 


Ostby & Barton Co. Providence,RILUSA. 


ARMAND 


COMPLEXION POWDER, 
In Dhe LITTLE ‘PINK & WHITE-BOXES 


Alt that we could tell you— 
all that constant users of 
Armand could tell you of this 
wonderful powder would not 
be as convincing as just one 
trial of Armand itself. 


You will find Armand at all 
the better shops in several 
delightful. fragrances. The 
Bouquet is a fairly dense pow- 
der which comes in the square 
box, at 50c and Armand Cold 
Cream Powder is wonderfully 
dense and and comes 
in a miniature hat box, at $1. 
If you’d rather, send us 15c 
and your dealer’s name, for 
three samples. Address 


BURSON 
FASHIONED HOSE 


Shaped with a knitted spider 
at the back of the leg and in 


the foot — the tailored seam | ARMAND, Des Moines 


has given way to a more com- Canadian Address: 
Armand, St. Thomas, Ont. 


fortable, more sightly method 
of widening and narrowing. 


Write for descriptive booklet 


Made in Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized, 
and Siik twisted with Fibre 


Sold at leading stores 


Burson Knitting Co. 
25 Coy Street Rockford, Ill. 
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What Is Life? 


(Continued from page 27) 


theory explains many things. Among these 
is the hitherto mysterious force called the 
“subconscious mind.” 

Instances of startling ability, such as 
that, for example, which characterizes a 
Rockefeller, are beginning to indicate to me 
the chance gathering into swarms of 
individuals in which qualities of a certain 
kind are paramount. 

In the institute which bears the Rocke- 
feller name, and which, by the way, was 
endowed with some of the millions which 
the collective genius of the assembled 
Rockefeller intelligence has gathered, parts 
of a chicken “killed” two years ago—that 
is to say, then dismembered so completely 
that, were the old beliefs accurate, the 
process must have caused death and must 
have been followed by decay unless some 
method of artificial preservation had been 
resorted to—still “live” and “grow” in 
gelatine-filled glass jars provided for the 
purpose of the experiment. The cells— 
that is, the communes or groups of indi- 
viduals which originally built that chicken 
—still are sending out workers, and these 
continue building. This is because the 
environment surrounding them is kept 
constantly favorable to their work 
despite the “death” of the “individual” — 
the aggregate called a “chicken.” 

Now, let us think about that chicken’s 
origin. The accepted age-old theory is 
that it was the development of an egg to 
which the life of the mother hen had im- 
parted part of itself, and that this devel- 
oped until, within the egg, an embryonic 
chick was formed, which, growing, became 
perfect and strong, broke the shell, and 
appeared, a fully developed baby fowl. 
As a matter of fact, if the theory upon 
which I work is accurate, the egg from 
which the chicken came held the nucleus, 
indeed, but held nothing which could 
be responsible for all that afterward 
brought about the formation of the 
chicken. That, I am beginning to believe, 
entered this egg from the outside. 

It is generally contended that all which 
is necessary in order that a chicken may 
be built is a fertilized egg, and that, under 
favorable conditions, this egg develops into 
the chicken through the working of forces 
within itself. I do not believe this. I 
believe that what I have called a “swarm,” 
liberated from something else, finds this 
nucleus from the outside, and, accepting 
it as its new home, goes into it and 
starts to build this or that kind of 
chicken according to the indication of 
the nucleus. 

Then comes the inevitable question: 
“Can life come out of life in unlimited 
reproduction?” Already I have expressed 
a negative opinion with regard to this by 
saying: “Life can’t make life. Life is.” 


| I do not believe the affirmative reply, 


which so generally is accepted. Had that 
affirmative theory been accurate, the 
earth long since would have been covered 
and smothered with all kinds of life. It 
is obvious that’there must be some limit 
to reproduction. ‘“ Bad years” and ‘‘good 
years” for corn, for instance, could not 
explain the situation as it really is. 

We don’t know what the units of life 
are or what the requisites of their exis- 
tence. It may be that they can live and 
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An exact reproduction of this beautiful painting by S, Werner, Size 18"x 24” in full colors will be sent to you for 15¢ in stamps. 
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Five dollars fora lovely, 
girlish complexion 


ORE than half a million women 
keep their skin and hair beauti- 
fully youthful by a once-or-twice- 
a-week home treatment with 
The Star Electric Massage Vi- 
brator. Quick. Convenient. 
Eliminates “beauty parlor” wor- 
ties. Skin, scalp and hair re- 
spond surprisingly soon to this 

delightfully soothing method. 


Don’t have a pale, oldish, unattractive com- 
ten. Or coarse, brittle unmanageable hair. 

ir up your circulation! Bring back the roses 
of girlhood. Look and feel your best—always. 
Electric massage is the secret!—for headaches, 
insomnia, neuralgia and fatigue. Martha 
Hedman, Evelyn Gosnell, Olive Tell, Gladys 
Leslie and many other stage and screen beauties 
use and endorse The “Star.” 


At all drug, department and electrical-goods 
stores. Price, $5 for complete outfit. (Canadian 
price, $7.50). If your dealer hasn’t the “Star,” 
send price, with his name and address, to us, 
We'll ship direct to you. Fitzgerald 
Mfg. Co. Dept. 212, Torrington, 
Conn. Get a “Star” today! 


“The ‘Star’ has actually 
made me look ten years 
younger!” 


* STAR VIBRATOR | 


be 
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struments sold on our famous 
“Play While you Pav’’ plan, Free 
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Our 18 
ears of success- 
ul teaching prove 
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10 Courses in Com- 
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art authorities. 
Students trained by members of 
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itions. rtist’s Outit FREE 
Enrolled Students. 
Write today for Art Year Book. —™ 


SCHOOLAPPLED ART 
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prowl about in the ether of space and 
do not in the least require our atmosphere 
or soil. If so, earth-life can have acces- 
sions from the mysterious realms beyond 
our atmosphere. Probably that is how 
we got here in the first place, how life 
got here. The thought that life originated 
on this insignificantly little and com- 
paratively unimportant sphere to me seems 
inconceivably egotistical. 

As a matter of fact, the manner of the 
genesis of life upon this earth, I think, 
was this: After the earth cooled of the great 
heat of its assemblage, life-units came to 
it through space, into which they had been 
thrown from some other more developed 
sphere or spheres. Reaching the earth, 
they adapted themselves to the environ- 
ment they found here; and then began 
the evolution of the various species as 
we have them, each “growing” individual 
being a collection of cell-communes. 

I think this theory will explain special] 
abilities better than any other. It will rid 
the world of harmful superstitions such as 
those of spiritualism. It will bring order 
out of the chaos of much of that puzzle- 
ment which we endeavor to accept as rea- 
soning with regard to the creation and the 
genesis of man. 

I have spoken about extraordinary de- 
velopments of so-called genius in individ- 
uals. Special ability must result if, by 
some fortuitous chance, a collection, or 
swarm, (I find myself accepting that word 
as descriptive) chances to be made up of 
entities of very high class along one par- 
ticular line. Affinity, the attraction of 
like for like, probably plays its part in the 
formation of such collections. There have 
been hundreds of cases of extraordinary 
significance. 

Another question which must be an- 
swered before I can proceed on the intelli- 
gent development of this theory is: ‘Could 
such a little thing as I have in mind travel 
through the etl.er of space or only through 
the air?” If it could travel through the air 
only, then its progress would be slow. If 
it could travel through the ether, it could 
proceed at the rate of a hundred and 
eighty thousand miles a second, going a 
distance equivalent to the circumference 
of the earth in one- four -hundred-and- 
twentieth of a minute. There, as else- 
where in the general problem, is work for 
a mathematician who is very expert. 

There is work here, also, for an expert 
botanist, because the line between animal 
and vegetable life is so very narrow. And 
there remains for determination the line 
between “live” and “dead” matter and 
between movable and fixed life. 

In the early moments of this talk, I 
spoke about what seems to be but is not a 
“‘sea-bush” that grows in the water near 
my winter place in Florida. A certain 
class of organized, living beings, large 
enough even to be seen with the naked eye, 
builds structures which appear to be but 
are not plants, being nothing more nor Jess 
than swarms of insects gathered in that 
form in order that they may get food con- 
veniently. | Consider the sponge. It 
seems vegetable, but is animal. Investi- 
gate further, and you will find it to be an 
aggregate which has been built by a 
group of insects. 

It is impossible to accept as fact all the 
apparent testimony of appearances. In 
geological ages, all of a certain type of 
crustacean creatures suddenly disappeared, 
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You never get more out of your 
Tire than the Maker put in 


TAND on a street cor- 

ner some day and watch 

the motor cars go by. 
Every now and then you will 
see a motorist with two or 
three tires strapped on the 
back of his car, each tire of 
a different make. 


A man afraid of his tires. 
* * * 


No matter how many precau- 
tions a man may take he will 
never get out of a tire more than 
the maker put into it. 

If a tire is built to go a limited 
number of miles there is no reason 
why it should be expected ‘to go 
any farther. 

When it breaks down before 
it has gone the limit, there is no 


The car in the foreground has 
a wheel out of line. 

Few motorists realize that a dis- 
placement of only one degree has 
the same effect on a tire asifit was 
dragged 92% feet in every mile. 

New tires have been known to 
be completely stripped of their 
treads in 100 miles of running 
under such conditions. 


reason why an allowance should 
not be made to the buyer. 


What intelligent buyers are 
looking for is better tires—not 
limited-mileage tires or concilia- 
tory allowances. 


And they are beginning to look 
behind tires to the principles on 
which they are built and sold. 


* 


Here is the principle which 
governs the production and sale 


of U. S. Tires: Build a tire as 
good as human skill can build it, 
and let responsibility for quality 
exceed every other consideration. 


Seek out the new kind of tire 
dealer—the man who believes in 
quality and square dealing, who 
is putting the tire business on as 
sound a basis as any other retail 
business in his town. 


Back of him stands every re- 
source and facility of the United 
States Rubber Company — the 
oldest and largest rubber organi- 
zation in the world. 


U.S. Tires are built on a quality 
basis as fast as quality conditions 
will permit—and no faster. — 


_And they are guaranteed free 
from defects in materials and 
workmanship for the life of the 
tire—with no limitation of mileage. 


United States Tires 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


The oldest and largest 


Rubber Organization in the World 


Two hundred and 
‘Thirty-five Branches 


| i 2c | 


We’ve got a place for 
you in this organization 
which publishes six great 
magazines. Not a make- 
shift job or a_ side-line 
stunt or a spare time 


proposition—but a real 


job that will pay you real 
money, as much as you 
can earn by representing 
these magazines in your 
vicinity, obtaining renewals 
and getting new subscrip- 
tions. 


“Qh, another subscrip- 
tion agent proposition,” 
you say. 


It is—and more. And 
it’s just that “more” that 
makes it a real proposition. 


Here’s the “more.” 


You'll represent six of the 
best magazines in their re- 


spective fields. 


The best magazine for fiction 
lovers; the best woman’s maga- 
zine; the best magazine to keep 
its readers abreast with the 
best modern literature and cur- 
rent events; the best magazine 
for the ultra modern woman; 
an absolutely indispensable 
magazine for a motor car owner; 
and the best magazine for 
lovers of motor boating. Yes, 
sir, the best in each of these 


Are you the man? 


fields—hence practically every 
worth while home in your town 
or city is a prospective buyer of 
one or more of the magazines on 
this list. 


More—you will work ac- 
cording to a new plan which is 
proving highly profitable—a 
plan that will enable you to end 
your day’s work with your 


commissions safely tucked 
away in your pocket. 
More—you will, while en- 


gaged in this work, learn the 
art of selling. You will have 
back of you the facilities of this 
organization for helping you to 
become a cracker-jack salesman. 


You will be a representative 
of this organization in every 
sense of the word.  Triflers, 
seekers after easy money, easy- 
come-easy-go fellows don’t in- 
terest us at all. 


But if you are prepared to go 
into this thing’with your whole 
heart and soul—if you will give 
as much time to it as you can 
NOW and build up a clientele 
with as much time and energy 
as you can command NOW, 
you will not only add material- 
ly to your present income, but 
you will be laying a foundation 
for one of the most lucrative oc- 
cupations in the field of selling. 


If you are the man we want, 
won’t you drop us a line to- 
day? We will be glad to send 


“you further particulars. 


International Magazine Company 


Dept. A-5 

119 West 40th Street 3 New York. City 
Publishers of 

Cosmopolitan Hearst’s 

Good Housekeeping MoToR 


Harper’s Bazar 


Motor Boating 
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and quite a different type came into being. 
The swarms that had built the first had not 
been annihilated, but the environment had 
changed, and, in order to meet its new con- 
ditions, they built mechanisms of another 
pattern. One mechanism has been re- 
placed by another of a different type many 
times in the world’s history. Changed 
conditions not only require but force new 
forms. When anew environment replaces 
an old one, old forces build in new ways, in 
order to adapt themselves to altered 
circumstances. 

Doubtless something ef the sort will 
happen many times again. Certain ani- 
mals that we know much about have been 
changed entirely in order to meet altered 
environment, and of this we have incon- 
trovertible evidence. For instance, the 
elephant used to be a woolly beast. He 
ceased to be. He didn’t change himself. 
The animal doesn’t know anything about 
such changes. It is the group which changes 
him, working quite beyond his conscious- 
ness. The individual members of the 
swarm—that is, its leaders—realize the 
new necessities and begin to meet them 
gradually and with invariable intelligence. 
They stop building the old forms; they 
stopped building wool on the outside of 
the elephant when the elephant’s environ- 
ment became tropical. When the swarm 
finds wool unnecessary, wool, then, is dis- 
pensed with. 

Swarms doitall. The daisy has been the 
same for, say, fifty thousand years. Then 
comes a variation. Perhaps the daisy be- 
comes blue. How could one daisy do that? 
Some disturbance of the swarm that built 
that daisy must be responsible for the 
change. 

The absurdity of our present theories 
seems pitiful to me. ‘Nature does it!” 
What of that remark? It really means 
nothing, takes us nowhere. Botanists and 
allied scientists may prove me to be all 
wrong in saying that. That will not worry 
me if they will produce something which 
really will be reasonable. It will take 
thought, deep thought, and that high 
mathematical skill which I have mentioned 
to discover how many individuals can 
live in each cell; for a cell cannot be the 
unit of organized matter; it must be a 
group of organisms—a fixed commune. 

I want some one to start along a new line 
of thought with regard to these and kindred 
subjects. We have been accepting old- 
established theories with a complacency 
unworthy even of our present imperfect 
mental grasp. We need fresh brain- 
energy among our scientists, new bravery, 
new initiative. Einstein has shown the 
world the sort of thought it needs, and it 
needs it along many lines. The more Ein- 
steins we can get, the better. I wish we 
had an Einstein in every branch of science, 

Many great discoveries remain to be 
made. We must start anew in many 
things, rejecting the old theories as Ein- 
stein did, building along new lines as 
Einstein did, fearing nothing any more 
than Einstein did. 

It is not impossible that, when we find 
the ultimate unit of life, we shall learn that 
the journey through far space never could 
harm it and that there is very little that 
could stop it. Remember that it is small- 
er, infinitely, than anything the mi- 
croscope can see. I believe the ulti- 
mate life-particle could go through glass 


with the greatest ease, and that not the 
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WOMEN RESENTED 
THIS MANS STATEMENTS 


Dye 
bus 


HEN I published recently this article 
by awell known business man, en- 
titled, “The Most Delicate Problem 


I Have Met in Employing Women,” I was 
amazed at the result. 


I had expected some protest, but not the 
wave of it which almost deluged me. 


In this article, he said: ‘But too often the 
chance of these women to attain the highest 
success of which they were capable has been 
spoiled by a thing which until now I have 
hesitated to discuss with anyone but my 
wife. Often the very women who seem to 

most scrupulously careful about their 
appearance are the ones in whom the odor 
of perspiration is most noticeable.” 

One stenographer’s answer to this is typical 
of many. She writes: “This is too much! 
For goodness sake, get after the men, for any 
woman in business knows that they are the 
real offenders. If<they only knew how un- 
attractive and—yes—offensive they are with 
their wilted collars and stained shirts I am sure 
they would reform. Every girl I know, both 
in the office and out of it, guards against any 
chance of perspiration trouble by the regular 
use of Odorono, but the men apparently 
don’t know such a thing exists.” 

What this girl says is undoubtedly true— 
men are the chief offenders. Yet I fear there 
ys still many women who do not realize the 

acts. 


Anold fault—common to most of us 


It is a physiological fact that there are very 
few persons who are not subject to this odor, 
though seldom conscious of it themselves. 
Perspiration under the arms, though more 
active than elsewhere, does not always produce 


iness 


A stenographer answers: 


“This is too much! Every woman in 
business knows that men are the 
real offenders in these matters.” 


excessive and noticeable moisture. But 
the chemicals of the body do cause noticeable 
odor, more apparent under the arms than in 
any other place. 

The underarms are under very sensitive 
nervous control. Sudden excitement, em- 
barrassment even, serves as a nervous stimulus 
sufficient to make perspiration there even more 
active. The curve of the arm prevents the 
rapid evaporation of odor or moisture—and 
the result is that others become aware of this 
subtle odor at times when we least suspect it. 


How well-groomed men and women 
are meeting the situation 
Well-groomed men and women everywhere 
are meeting this trying situation with methods 
that are simple and direct. They have learned 
that it cannot be neglected any more than any 
other essential of personal cleanliness. They 
give it the regular attention that they 
give to their hair, teeth, or hands. They use 
Odorono, a toilet lotion specially prepared to 
correct both perspiration moisture and odor. 

Odorono was formulated by a physician 
who knew that perspiration, because of its 
peculiar qualities, is beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary methods of cleanliness—excessive mois- 
ture of the armpits is due to a local weakness. 

Odorono is an antiseptic, perfectly harm- 
less. Its regular use gives that absolute 
asstrance of perfect daintiness that women 
are demanding—that consciousness of per- 
fect grooming so satisfying to men. It really 
corrects the cause of both the moisture and 
odor of perspiration. 


Make it a regular habit! 


Use Odorono regularly, just two or three 
times a week. At night before retiring, put 


it on the underarms. Allow it to dry, and 
then dust on a little talcum. The next morn- 
ing, bathe the parts with clear water. The 
underarms will remain sweet and dry and 
odorless in any weather, in any circum- 
stances! Daily baths do not lessen its effect. 

Women who find that their gowns are 
spoiled by perspiration stain and an odor 
which dry cleaning will not remove, will find 
in Odorono complete relief from this distress- 
ing and often expensive annoyance. If you 
are troubled in any unusual way, or have 
had any difficulty in finding relief, let us help 
you solve your problem. Write today for our 
free booklet. You'll find same very interest- 
ing information in it about all perspiration 
troubles! 

Address Ruth Miller, The Odorono Co., 914 
Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. At all toilet 
counters in the United States and Canada, 
35¢, 6oc and $1.00. By mail, postpaid, if your 
dealer hasn’t it. 

Men will be interested in reading our book- 
let, “The Assurance of Perfect Grooming.” 

Address mail orders or request as follows: 
For Canada to the Arthur Sales Co., 61 
Adelaide St., East, Toronto, Ont. For France 
to The Agencie Americaine, 38 Avenue de 
l’Opera, Paris. For Switzerland to The 
Agencie Americaine, 17 Boulevard Helve- 
tique, Geneve. For England to The Amer- 
ican Drug Supply Co., 6 Northumberland 
Ave., London, W. C. 2. For Mexico to H. E. 
Gerber & Cia., 2a Gante, 19, Mexico City. 
For U. S. A. to 


The Odorono Company 
914 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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AS discordant as 

.» a costume of 
pink and orange, or 
as a precious jewel 
set in a 
mounting, is a youth- 
ful, piquant face ewe 
in gray, faded hair. 


Inattention to this impor- 
tant detail of the toilette is 
responsible for the failures of 
many women of otherwise im- 
peccable appearance to win 
recognition in society or advancement 
in the professions or in business. 


Gray, mottled or streaked hair 
may not be any more readily con- 
doned than soiled linen or a shiny 
nose. To be well groomed the hair 
must be neatly coiffed and any gray 
spots or streaks must be tinted. 


BROWNATONE 


Absolutely harmless ana instant 
in its results is the BROWNA. 
TONE method for restoring to faded, 
gray hair all its pristine beauty and 
exact original ieee shade from 
golden to black. 


Send Ilcent 
for Trial Bottle 


and valuable booklet on 
the care of the hair. 


Two colors: ‘‘Light to 
Medium Brown”’ and 
**‘Dark Brown to Black.’’ 
Two sizes: 35 cents and 
$1.15. In Canada, 50 
cents and $1.50. 


491 COPPIN BLOG 


COVINGTON. KY.U.S.A. [| 
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highest or the lowest temperature known 
to human science could harm it. Such 
units of life could have come, and possibly 
still are coming, without injury through 
the cold of space. We know of microbes 
which will endure through four degrees of 
absolute zero, and some are so small that 
they can be forced through porcelain. 

We human beings are colloids, not 
crystals; and we are in the best possible 
general environment for colloids. | We 
never use crystals in our body-building if 
we can avoid them. 

It is quite conceivable that these entities 
with which life starts have intelligence 
sufficient for the initiation of new lines of 
endeavor from time to time, as occasion or 
necessity for new lines arises. There is 
that hairless elephant; there is that blue 
daisy; there are countless changed and 
changing forras. That is the De Vries 
theory, which opposes the Darwinian 
theory of the origin of species. In these 
days, there is much opposition to Darwin’s 
theory; De Vries’ book shows that. 

The little entities are fine chemists. [They 
can make an alkali so strong that it will 
displace from its salts the chemist’s master 
alkali, potassium, and they must be close 
to ultimate matter, for they decompose 
salt into sodium and hydrochloric acid. 
Obviously, it will take great chemical as 
well as great mathematical knowledge to 
cope with the problems which they offer, 
but the world has, or will have, men who 
can doit. Even now there is the wonder- 
ful Japanese, Takamini, who discovered 
adrenalin, that extraordinary astringent 
which is manufactured by a gland and 
controls blood-pressure. 

There is a significant instance, an illus- 
tration! It is the product of a gland, not 
an effort of intelligence, which controls 
blood-pressure. The brains of men have 
little to do with the control of the bodies of 
men. ‘Tell me that our brains are the sole 
seat of our intelligence? © Why, seven- 
tenths of the action of our bodies is quite 
automatic—that is, entirely beyond and 
dissociated from brain-control. The brain 
does not control the circulation of the 
blood, the action of the lungs, stomach, or 
bowels, growth of any of the vital processes. 
It is controlled by them. Nothing could 
be more absurd than to regard the brain as 
the exclusive seat of knowledge. Knowl- 
edge is everywhere throughout our being 
and throughout all other beings, inanimate, 
perhaps, as well as animate. 

It iseverywhere. In the animal, human 
or otherwise, the head is merely the chief 
office in which orders are originated and 
from which they are distributed. The five 
senses realize, understand, and meet the 
conditions which exist outside the body. 
The brain is occupied by the high-class 
workers. They have charge. The bal- 
ance are, I might say, the proletariat. 
But it is dangerous (as many politicians 
have discovered) to assume that any 
proletariat is without intelligence. 
among this proletariat who show special 
ability may achieve promotion, moving 
upward to the higher tasks, I think, as 
men developing spetial talents in indus- 
try may move upward. Perhaps it is this 
process which slowly is making us more 


Now, ‘I shall express another thought 


| which may seem startling. I believe these 


swarms, or, at least, the individuals which 
make up these swarms, live forever. In- 


Those: 
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dividuals among the entities which form 
them may change their habitat, leaving 
one swarm and joining another, so to speak, 
building corn, for instance, to-day and 
chickens to-morrow, in accordance with 
the material which they find at hand to 
work with. It is not impossible that the 
chief workers may keep together, from time 
to time changing their environment as cir- 
cumstances may dictate, but I think 
evidence exists that the workers separate 
when a job on which they have been oc- 
cupied is finished, and go to find new tasks 
with little or no regard for old companion- 
ships. This simply is a repetition, and 
perhaps the fundamental pattern of those 
processes which we find necessary in our 
ordinary lives. The personality -swarm 
abides within the fold of Broca, which, 
from eighty-two surgical operations, is 
known to be the seat of memory. If this 
swarm keeps together after body-death, 
our personality still lives. 

It is the most complicated of subjects, 
opening up very novel lines of reflection. 
That thought of the swarms is fascinating. 
A swarm, any swarm, easily might contain 
beings which knew how to build us as we 
were when we were chimpanzees or even 
as we were when we were fishes; I under- 
stand that in one period while we are in 
embryo we have the gills of fish, which 
slowly slough away before our actual birth. 

I think it is certain that, if our environ- 
ment in future changes as materially as it 
has in the past, alterations as great as that 
from fish to man and from gills to noses 
will occur in the course of future ages. 
Then what shall we be? 

I have very vivid recollections of a 
motor journey through Switzerland not 
long before the war began. As it pro- 
gressed, I saw the effect of environment 
upon myself. If we went to a hotel in a 
small town far from steam- or water-power, 
and therefore without electric light, we 
found everyone in it going to bed at half- © 
past eight or nine o’clock In other 
towns, where there was electric light, 
product of developed water-power from the 
Alps, the people didn’t go to bed till half- 
past eleven or midnight. They were alive 
and very likely out on the streets during 
those extra hours. We are virtually dead . 
when we are asleep; that is, we then have 
no productive mental life, and no mental 
life which is not productive counts. Where 
there was light, we lived longer in the same 
length of time. Put a developed human 
being into an environment where there is 
no efficient artificial light and he must 
degenerate. Put an undeveloped human 
being into an environment where there is 
artificial light and he will improve. 

Environment makes immense changes in 
animals, and it is interesting and hopeful to 
note that the environment of human beings 
is improving more rapidly than that of 
other animals. Perhaps, for an ant or a 
gnat, it is not changing at all, although 
primary changes are progressing in the 
world itself. | Earthquake shocks, like 
those which recently occurred in Mexico, 
prove that the world is shrinking. They 
are the convulsions attending permanent 


* alterations in the earth’s size and shape, 


and indicate the release of strains. 

Perhaps (said Mr. Edison) I ought not 
to sit here and talk casually like this upon 
such a tremendous subject. But such talk 
will start thought going, and that is the 
highest mission of mankind. 
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“Its Fragrance Brings you Instant Charm’ 


Aloe dusting of Pompeian Fragrance (a talcum) will 
absorb excessive moisture from your skin, and lend an in- 
definable charm to your person. The perfume from flowering 
meadows, the cooling touch of wayward breezes unite in the 
smooth loveliness of Pompeian Fragrance, a talcum your grateful 
skin will welcome with delight. 


The perfume is delicate and refreshing, the powder 
is as soft and clinging as rose pollen. Its use gives 
constant pleasure, There are several times a day when 
an active person can wisely use a dash of Pompeian 
Fragrance. At all toilet counters, 25 cents. 


Art Panel and Samples 


This 1920 panel is entitled, ‘* Sweetest Story 
Ever Told."’ Size, 26 x8 inches. In colors. 
Samples of Night Cream and of the three 
Pompeian ‘‘Instant Beauty’’ products (shown 
below) sent with the Fragrance sample for 1o0c. 
Please clip coupon now. 


THE POMPEIAN COMPANY, aose Superior Ave., Cleveland, O 


~ 


Set THE POMPEIAN COMPANY 


2096 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, O. 


Panel and Pompelan Fragrance—the new 
‘Also Beauty and Night Cream samples. 


City State. 
Flesh Beauty Powder sunt unless another shade requested. 
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HAPPY- in the anticipation of 
a cooling drink of Ward’s 
Orange-Crush when the music 
stops. 
Surely, Orange-Crush and 
Lemon-Crush are ideal refresh- 
ment wherever people meet. 
Purity and goodness supreme! 
Tempting fragrance combined. 
with rare taste charm! 
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ORANGE- crusH 


and 


cloudiness 


Whenever you enjoy a refreshing drink of Ward’s Orange- 
Crush or Lemon-Crush, note especially their cloudy appear- 
ance. This iscaused by the uniform distribution throughout 
the drinks of thousands of minute particles of the delicately 
flavored oils pressed from freshly picked: oranges and lemons. 


It is these particles of fruit oils, combined with pure gran- 
ulated sugar and citric acid (the natural acid of all citrus 
fruits), that give the unmatched flavors to Orange-Crush and 
Lemon-Crush. 


Specially delightful are Orange- Try these drinks today—and 
Crush or Lemon-Crush ice-cream § compare them with every orange 


soda, sundae and malted milk. or lemon drink you ever tasted! 
In bottles or at fountains. 
ORANGE-CRUSH COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Laboratory Angeles 


Send for free booklet, “The Story of Orange-Crush and Lemon-Crush”.- 
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ENCHANTMENT 


Talcum Powder 


Film-fine as the bloom on a budding rose, soft as the 
touch of the moon-moth's wing. Breathing sweet odor 
like flowers in the perfumed dusk. How fitting a toiletry 
is this for the lady beautiful! Verily, ‘tis a powder royal 
for lovely neck and arms. A certainty, too, it is that 
Enchantment is absolutely pure. In frosted crystal 
bottles to grace Madame’s dressing table, 


Only San-Tox Druggists Specially DE PREE 
Appointed Because of Their High New York Holland, Michigan San Francisce 
Standing ~ Sell San-Tex Preparations. SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 


Look for this Sign of the Nurse 
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The Truant Husband 


(Continued from page 76) 


glumness and her realization of her own 
marred aspect gaining the upper hand over 
good temper and tact. ‘‘Or did you tell 
her you were going to Philadelphia for the 
firm? Not that it’s any of my business, 
of course.” 

“No,” assented Billy, roiled by her new 
manner and with every nerve frayed; ‘“‘it’s 
none of your business. You're right. And 
now suppose we leave my wife’s name out 
of the rest of our talk.” 

Headache and sickness had done their 


. work with brain and nerves and temper- 


control. The man blurted out his boorish 
retort in a gust of wrath that tinged his 
words with something of the snarl of an 
angry dog. Then, ashamed, he would have 
apologized. But Vera gave him no chance. 

“Certainly,” she assented, very quietly 
indeed, as she turned to leave the smelly 
arbor. “I am perfectly willing to leave her 
name out of our talk. Because I don’t care 
for further talk with a man who thinks 
I’m not worthy to speak of his wife. 
There’s a taxi drawing up at the gate. I 
think I can get back to town that way. 
Please don’t come with me,” she bade him 
imperiously, as he made as though to fol- 
low. ‘I would rather you didn’t.” 

Another accommodation train—twin 
brother to the one which had borne him 
out into Westchester—landed Billy Sayre 
at the Grand Central Station a little before 
noon. Half crazy with his headache and 
the heat, he made his way to a hotel, took 
a room, and left a five-thirty call. Ten 
minutes later, sprawling athwart an un- 
stripped bed, he was sleeping the sleep of 
nerve-exhaustion. Nor did he awake until 
the persistent. jangle of the room telephone- 
bell told him it was half-past five o’clock. 

Dull and heavy, but with his headache 
and nerve-wrack gone, Billy sauntered out 
into the street. Stupidly, he reviewed the 
fiasco of the day. If the joke had not 
been on himself, he could have laughed 
at it all. ; 

Here was ended his one extra-marital 
plunge—ignominiously _ ridiculously 
ended: He had wrecked his last possible 
chance of winning Vera Delaunay. And, 
to his own surprise, he was heartily glad. 
He was cured. Quite cured. 

With the cure came shame. He had 
lied to Sibyl. He had lied to the wife 
whose faith in him was sublime. He had— 
to all intents and purposes—deserted her 
for another and lesser woman, if only for 
one day. Had that day turned out as he 
and Vera planned, he might in time have 
been fool enough to desert Sibyl forever. 
And for—for a woman with a shiny nose 
and lanky hair-and a hell-cattish temper: 

He longed to run home and tell Siby] all 
about it, to throw himself on her mercy. 
But he knew he could not tell her. The 
confession which would bring balm to his 
own conscience would smash her faith and 
happiness. No; he must keep silence, and 
let his future life atone for his one idiotic 
slip. The alibi must stand. 

As Sayre reached the Hudson Tubes, 
on his leisurely way to the six-fifty train 
home, he stopped at a kiosk and gathered 
up his usual handful of evening papers. 
While he was waiting for the tube train, 
he opened one of the papers at random 
and glanced carelessly over its front-page 


head-lines. And a familiar name caught 
his eye. He read, dazedly: 


WOLLER AND PASSENGER KILLED 
BY COLLAPSE OF PLANE 
AIRMAN’s NEw TWIN-ENGINE FLIER Drops At 
West Pornt From Heicut oF NEARLY THREE 

THOUSAND FEET 


His blank gaze leaping from line to line, 
Billy Sayre devoured the brief story which 
had been received just in time to crowd 
it into the final edition. Woller, with a 
passenger whose name had not been 
learned, had started from Newburgh to 
Mineola at two o’clock that afternoon. 
Following the course of the Hudson, the 
plane had traveled as far south as West 
Point. Then, for some unknown reason, 
it had crumpled like match-wood and had 
crashed earthward. 

It had fallen in the center of the asphalt 
esplanade at West Point with a force that 
had demolished it, and had strewn its 
two occupants’ bodies about the asphalt 
in most gruesome unrecognizableness. 

A fragment of the lettering on the rudder 
had remained decipherable. By this means, 
a despatch to Mineola had identified the 
machine and its pilot. That was all. 

Over and over, Billy Sayre read the grim 
account, standing there on the tube plat- 
form, while train after train passed by him 
unheeded. Poor old Bram Woller! What 
a death! And, but for the day with Vera 
Delaunay, Billy himself might well have 
been that unidentifiable passenger! 

Not till this morbid reflection entered 
his sorrowing mind did Sayre come to him- 
self with a convulsive start. 

That “unidentifiable passenger!” Why, 
to all intents, he himself was that pas- 
senger! He remembered his telephone 
call to Sibyl, supposedly from Mineola 
Field and as the plane was about to take 
off. He remembered the telegram poor 
Woller must have sent her, in his name, 
from Newburgh. His alibi! 

Yes; it was a hole-proof alibi beyond 
doubt. Sibyl had heard him say the plane 
was about to ‘“‘take off.” She had heard 
him call out, presumably in reply to a 
hail from Woller. A few hours later, she 
must have received a telegram from him 
sent at Newburgh. 

She would know him for the unidenti- 
fied and unidentifiable passenger now 
lying at West Point. By this time, she 
must have seen the evening papers. If 
not, some neighbor, knowing of the 
Sayres’ friendship for Woller, would have 
called or telephoned with news of the 
disaster. 

Billy made a jump for the first phone 
he could find. Sibyl must be told he was 
alive and safe. He could not be so cruel 
as to leave her sorrowing for him until 
he could reach home. He must notify her 
at once. 

But, on the instant, he paused in his 
hurried search and _ stood stock-still, 
gasping and shaky. How could he tell 
Sibyl he had not been with Woller at all? 
How could he say he had called her up, 
not from Mineola but from the Grand 
Central? How could he account for the 
telegram from Newburgh? Oh, the alibi 
was holding as firm as the Rock of Gib- 
raltar! 


No Need to Dread 
This Task 


Sani-Flushis made for just 
one thing—to clean your 
closet bowl easily and efh- 
ciently. Just sprinkle a little of 
it into the bowl according to 
directions; rust stains, mark- 
ings, and sediment all dis- 
appear without scrubbing or 
scouring. Sani-Flushdoes its 
work so thoroughly that it 
leaves the bowl and trap as- 
glistening white and odorless 
as new... This simple way of 
performing an otherwise un- 
pleasant task should “appeal 
to you. 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 

516 Walnut Avenue, Canton, Ohio. 


Canadian Agents 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd., Toronto 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, hardware, 
plumbing, and hou: if 


se-furnishing stores. you 
cannot buy it locally at once, send us 25c in 
coin or stamps for a full sized can 


(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 50c.) 
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Here is another fellow fussin’ 
lot of new spark plugs, new coils, new this and new t’other 
— when a couple of dollars worth of Effecto Auto Finishes 


would make it contented for life! 


Haven’t you at times done 
a lot of unnecessary fooling 
around your car? Andat other 
times didn’t the old boat seem 
to show signs of new life after 
you had washed her all up? 
And here’s a rea/ thrill, for a few dollars: 
a few houzs interesting work and a coat or 
two of Effecto Auto Enamel applied to your 
car will give you much the same sensation as 
driving a brand new car out of the sales room! 
Here’s what Charles V. Bradford, dealer in 
fine leather goods, of Niagara Falls, Ont., 
says about Effecto: ‘I refinished my car with 
your Effecto some three years ago, and it left 
me (when I sold it last spring) in first class 
shape. I cannot speak too highly of it.”” 
Note that Mr. Bradford says the finish was 
in ‘‘first class shape’® when he sold the car. 
Over two years of service is what Effecto gave 
him, and it was still in good condition! 
Effecto Auto Enamel goes on with a brush, 


Cc 
AUTO. . 


FINISHES 


around his gas buggy with a 


Isn’t it so? 
quickly, easily and without 
trouble. It is easy-working, 
self-leveling and quick-drying 
because it is the genuine, origi- 
nal auto enamel which will last 
longer than the finish on most 
new cars — not a paint, wax or polish. 

Made in nine snappy colors: Black, Blue, 
Green, Red, Brown, Yellow, Gray, Cream 
and White; also clear Finishing varnish and 
Top & Seat Dressing, which renews and 
waterproofs fabric or imitation leather tops of 
all kinds, as well as upholstery. 
Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer 

Effecto is sold by paint, hardware and 
accessory dealers everywhere. If you have 
any trouble getting the genuine Effecto Auto 
Enamel write us at once. We will see that 
you are supplied. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 149 Tonawanda St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Canadian address: 95 Court- 
wright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


This Button 


on a HAYS glove 
means the glove 
is cut from selec- 
ted FIRST QUAL- 
ITY leather 


Learn How to Write 
Short Stories There is a big 


for 
stories, photoplays and feature articles, ou 
can learn ow to write at home in spare time, Jack 
it writers have en- 
dorsed our home stu b> urse is fascipating 
and takes only a few of your spare pene sed 
Write for free book 
Dept 3% 


Hoosier Institute, S. S. 045 Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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UF to the present time it has been almost 
impossible to get a face powder to stay on 
the face longer than it takes to put iton. You 
powder your nose nicely and the first gust of 
wind or the first puff of your handkerchief and 
away goes the powder, leaving your nose shiny 
and conspicuous probably at the very moment 
when!you would give anything to appear at your 
best. A specialist has at last per- ~ 
fected a pure powder that really 
stays on; that stays on until you 
wash it off. It does not contain 
white lead or rice powder to make 
it stay on. This improved formula 
contains a medicinal powder doctors 
prescribe to improve the complexion. 
In fact, this powder helps to prevent 
and reduce enlarged pores and irrita- 
tions. It is also a stringent, discour- 
aging flabbiness, crow’s feet and 


wrinkles. This unusual powder is called La- 
may (French, Poudre L’Amé). Because La-may 
is pure and because it stays on so well, it is 
already used by over a million American 
women. All dealers carry the large sixty-cent 
box and many dealers also carry the generous 
thirty-cent size. When you use this harmless 
powder and see how beautifully it improves 
your complexion you will un- 
derstand why La-may so quickly 
became the most peo beau- 
ty powder sold in New 
York. We will give you five 
thousand dollars if you can buy 
a better face powder anywhere at 
any price. There is also a won- 
derful La-may talcum that sells for 
only twenty-five cents. Herbert 
Roystone, Dept. N, 16 East 18th 
St., New York. 
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Forcing himself to calm thought, Sayre 
faced the problem. If he should tell his 
wife that he had lied to her, that he had 
prepared the lie with cold deliberation, and 
had taken another man into his confidence 
to help in the deception—what then? She 
was neither an imbecile nor a baby. And 
she could not help knowing at once that 
men do not plan such alibis unless some 
woman is involved. 

Would she, or any other sane woman, 
credit him if he should say: “‘I got Woller 
to help me fool you into thinking I was 
with him, because I wanted to spend the 
day alone with a woman. I went with her 
to an out-of-the-way place up in West- 
chester. There we stayed: for less than ten 
minutes, quarreling all the time. After 
that, I went alone to a hotel, and slept till 
half-past five, and came on home.” 

The story was as wabbly as the alibi 
was strong. No; he couldn’t tell her the 
truth. And there was no lie he could tell 
her that would cover a single point of the 
known facts. The man raged at his own 
utter impotence. 

Setting his teeth, he turned his face 
homeward. He would not telephone. Far 
better let Sibyl go on for another hour 
believing him dead—and true to her. Soon 
enough, she would have the far bitterer 
— that he was alive—and false to 

er. 

The Maytide dusk was settling down 
over the quiet street as Billy Sayre turned 
in at his own gateway. Except for the 
usual light in the hall, the front of the 
house was dark. 

The hall was empty. Mechanically, 
Sayre tossed his hat on the table, prepara- 
tory to marching to his doom. Then, as 
his hat fell on the table, he saw lying there 
a yellow envelop. It was a telegram 
addressed to Sibyl. And it was unopened! 

Before he could grasp this fact, a maid 
appeared. 

“If you please, sir,’”’ she said, not at all 
astonished at sight of her supposedly dead 
employer, “Mrs. Sayre left word would 
you mind waiting dinner a minute or two 
if you got back before she did? I was to 
tell you Miss Dingwell had taken her 
motoring—up to Goshen to lunch and to 
see the races, and-——” 

The maid checked herself and stared in 
disapproving surprise at the wontedly 
sedate Mr. Sayre. Billy, with a war- 
whoop, had flung himself upon the tele- 
gram and was cramming it into his pocket. 


“No, indeed, darling,” he babbled, when 
Sibyl came in, ten minutes later, “I didn’t 
mind waiting one bit. I—I didn’t go to 
Newburgh after all. I had one of my 
vile headaches. So, at the very last min- 
ute—” 

“T’m so glad!” she exclaimed. “But 
why didn’t you come home and rest?” 

“Oh,” he said airily, ‘‘I met a beautiful 
girl and ran away with her. But her nose 
shone. So I deserted her and went to 
sleep. Then—— ” 

“Tf you want to keep me from scolding 
you for working all day at the office with 
a sick-headache,” she chided tenderly, 
“there are other ways and better ways 
than by telling such a silly story.” 

“Other ways’,” assented Billy crypti- 
cally, “but not better ways. As a liar, 
I’m no good. But as a truth-teller,— 
well!” Only, he said it in his innermost 
heart, not aloud. 
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Adds to the charm 
of the dressing-table 


HERE is about Ivory Pyralin that atmosphere 

of good taste which delightful design and 
exquisite coloring always give. Its constant useful- Paeatrnsi oto 
ness is an added reason for its immediate appeal. Teory Pyralin. 5 


Ivory Pyralin comes in complete sets with every 
latest accessory for the dressing table. All of its 
exclusive designs are standard so that, if preferred, 
one can obtain a few pieces and add to the set later. 


Each piece is marked with the name “Ivory Pyralin,” 
in tiny letters. It will not tarnish, chip or break; 
it is easily cleaned and is quite the finest in every 
respect. You will find it at the leading merchants’. 


E. | DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Inc., Sates Dert., Pyrat Division, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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the Cream 
You Need 


Stand in a good light— 
examine your face care- 
fully in a mirror, and 
then— 


this Chart 


Acne Cream—for pimples 
and blackheads. 
Astringent Cream—for oily 
skins and shiny noses. 
Combination Creaam— for 
dry and sallow skins. 
Foundation Cream—for 
use before face powder. 
Lettuce Cream-—for cleans- 
ing in place of soap and 
water. 

Motor Cream—for skin 
protection, before exposure. 
Tissue Cream—for wrinkles 
and crows’ feet. 
Whitening Cream— for 
freckles and bleaching. 


You do not experiment 
whenyou use Marinello 
Creams. Their value has 
been established by use in 
morethan 4000 Beauty Shops 
and employment by millions 
of women. 


The advice of Marinello Ex- 
perts may be secured at our 


Western Office : 
1404 Bldg. 


icago 


Eastern Office : 
366 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Marinello Toilet Prepara- 

tions may be had at all 

De 
res and Ps. 


Star-Dust 


(Continued from page 37) 


“You had better sit quiet there, my 
young miss, and get yourself together. 
One-eighth of an inch nearer that bicycle- 
trapeze in the wings, and that smooth head 
of yours might not be so smooth right 
now.” 

“T’m so ashamed!” 

“T’ll call a cab and take you home.” 

“T’d rather you didn’t—trouble.” 

“But I’d rather I did.” 

She smiled through an impulse to dig her 
nails into her palms and weep her sense 
of ignominy. While he procured the cab, 
she hurriedly changed from the pink into 


| the coffee-colored linen, and, frightened at 


her pallor with the rouge removed, tried to 
pinch her cheeks back to pinkness. 

In the hansom and behind the wooden 
apron, his hand crept over to hers. 

“Poor little sick girl!” he said. 

She tried to withdraw, but the black 
spots were swimming before her, and, to 
save herself from their engulfing her, she 
sat suddenly erect, blinking, and shaking 
her h : 

“Oh, I say now!” 

“Why, I—I’m all right——’” 

His one arm was at her waist, and with 
the other he was poking open the little 
trap-door. 

“Stop at the corner.” 

“No—please!” 

“Yes, please.” 

She closed her eyes, and almost imme- 
diately they drew up at a corner drug store 
adjoining a long row of brownstone fronts 
deep in brown studies. He helped her 
down, reading up at one of them: 

“Doctor Barney Lee. He leaves his 
name at the box-office once in a while. 
Suppose you stop in here instead of the 
drug store. Don’t like the idea of soda- 
fountain cures. You’ve a little sunstroke, 
I think.” 

“No, no, Mr. Visigoth! Why, I’ve 
hardly ever had a doctor in my life——” 

“One, two, three, march!” 

Please——” 

“March! Got money? Good! I'll 
have a smoke in the cab. If he’s not in, 
then I’ll drive you round to our house- 
doctor.” 

He was in. But for ten minutes she sat 
in a leather-and-oak waiting-room, be- 
neath a fly-specked Rembrandt’s “Night 
Watch,” a clock ticking spang into the 
gas-lit silence, and the very chairs seeming 
to meditate as they stood. 

Then a pair of black-walnut doors slid 
back, and, on a puff of ether, Lily passed 
between them and they clicked shut again. 

When she emerged, Robert Visigoth’s 
cigar was smoked two-thirds its length. 

He sprang out to help her in. 

“Well?” 

Her smile was drawn across her face al- 
most like a gash. 

“Tired waiting?” she said. 

“Fix you up?” 

“You were right. A little sunstroke. 
A good night’s rest will fix me up.” 

“You’ve been playing ’possum.” 

“That’s it,” she said, with the plating 
of hired gaiety over her tones. 

“Just for punishment, I’m going to 
drive you round the park.” 

“No! No! No! I don’t feel quite up 


‘to it. He said rest—a good night’s rest.” 
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Cosmopolitan Educational Guide 
( Continued from page 12) 
Schools for Back en 
—For children of slightl 
The Hedley School retarded mentality indi 
vidual instruction along normai lines. Latent Yapilities 
developed. Ideal Home Life. Association with normal 
children. ROGER HEDLEY, M.D., 


. J. ROGER HEDLEY, (N.Y. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Box C, Glenside (12 miles from Phila.) 


Acerwood Tutoring School whomeed and girs 


d Ch LA: 


tie § 

nastics. Home Life. MedicalSupervision. Adequate 

Bulldings, LargeCampus. 16milesfrom Phila. Booklet. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Devon, Box C. Miss DEVEREUX. 


School for Exceptional Children % facility 
ina beautitul suburban home for the care and training of 
children who through mental disability are unable to at- 
tend public or private schools.. Domestic Science for older 
girls. 14milesfrom Phila. Booklet. MOLLIE A. Woops, 

PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn, Box 164. Principal. 

Do you want to give your bo: 

Boarding Schools or girl the best possible pre: ‘d 
aration for life? A good ole pwd school solves the prob- 
em. Cosmopolitan can find the one best suited to your 
requirements if you_will write, giving full Peri to. 
L. R. Gil COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLU 

NEw York City, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


Marydell 


Backward Children successfully treated at my ideal 
Country home “ Marydell.” Treatment also of poorly 
developed children, or any subnormal type. 
environmental conditi T. FRANK DEVLIN, M. D. 

PENNSYLVANSA Bucks Co. 


u wish our assistance in 

Boys’ School ff the choice of aschool? If you do 
not find one suited to your requirements adverti in the 
magazine, write to us. Give location, approximate amount 
you are willing to spend, and age of ‘prospective pupil and 
any information you see fit. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
NEw York, Times Square Station, Box 155. CLUB 


The Binghamton Training School 
An ideal private home-school for nervous, backward 
and mental defectives. No age limit. Physical Culture. 
Manual training and all branches. Open year around. Terms 
$50 per month and up. MR. and Mrs. AUGUSTA. BOLDT, 
NEw YorK, Binghamton, 82 Fairview Ave. Supt 


Schools of Kindergarten Training 


inde: 
Conn. Froebel Normal Training School. AG 
demic, ery pare primary d playground courses. 
Boarding an y school, Big opportunities for our gradu- 
ates. State certificate. 22nd year. Booklets. Address 
Mar YC. MILLS, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, 182" West Ave. 


National Kindergarten ELEMENTARY 
= nm and Elementary Met 2 yr. course, diploma. 
jummer school June 21-Aug. Constant de- 
mand for kindergarten and primary teachers. Dormitories 
on College grounds. For illustrated catalog address 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Box 52. 
Kindergarten 
Two year cour. Prepat for kinde’ 


primary _teac' from erin 
Sollee and ¢ Conservatory 0! ‘Address 
iss Rose C. DEAN. 
O#IO, Oberlin, 125 Elm St. 
Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


A Normal College. Class overlook 


ited. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 616-22 So. Michigan Bivd., Box 5. 


The Fannie A. Smith 


in great demand. Intensive courses in theory and practice. 
School residence for a limited number. Grounds for ath- 
letics and outdoor life. Practical work. One and two year 
courses. Grad ates in demand. Catalog. FANNIE A. SMITH. 
Connecticut, Bridgeport, 1124 Iranistan Ave. Prin 


LAWYER 


ered at 


bliclife. Greater oppo! 

sree ever. Bea eader. I ‘Lawyers earn 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 

\ We guide you step by step. ed cau 


ti 
train at home during spare 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 555-L hicago, Ill, 


Contains valuable information and advice to 
inventors. Tellshow — 
by prominent patent lawyer of over year's) 
alan for opinion its patentable nature— 
FREE. Write today for ALBERT. this book. 
ers) 
fALBERT TAL wre rere 
We Start You in Business, furnishing every- 
thing; men and women, opportunity lifetime to 
earn handsome income operating our ‘‘New System 
Specialty Candy Factories’ anywhere. Booklet 
free. Hillyer-Ragsdale Co ., East Orange, 
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Honest Effort is the Basis of 
Mohawk Goodness 


The basic reason why Mohawk 
Tires are now considered by men 
who know tires to be the highest 
quality tires made today is this— 
From its beginning seven years ago, 
the Mohawk organization has stead- 
fastly refused to be led away by 
the glamour of big production and 
mysterious cost-cutting secret proc- 
esses and methods. 


We have maintained that the true 
basis for tire quality is to use only 


New York Chicago 
Kansas City Dallas 


Good dealers everywhere handle them 


MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


San Francisco 


the best rubber and fabric the 
world’s markets afford—use a 
generous quantity of them— 
employ only the pick of the 
country’s tire workers and to con- 
stantly strive for greater factory 
efficiency. 


The fact that today wherever 
tires are discussed you hear only 
the highest commendation fo1 
Mohawks, is the best proof of the 
soundness of this policy. 


Boston Atlanta 
Los Angeles 


3 
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He regarded her unmistakable pallor. 


“Oh, all right ”—sulkily—‘“‘ you tanta- BUY DI AMONDS DIRECT 


lizing enigma, you! Gad, you—you’d drive 
a man crazy! There’s something over| | FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


j j j of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
face. A veil. I’d like to tear it 
o! For over 44 years the house of Jason Weiler & 


“VYou—you’ re talking like a Third Sone, of Becten, has been = the loading 
ond importing concerns in merica, selling 
Avenue melodrama.” to jewelers. a on vever, a large business is done 
I suppose I am,” he said, subsiding and direct by mail with customers at importing 
rices ere are severa amond offers 
regarding the hooked top of his cane the Birect to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
remaining ten minutes of the drive. siete gar position to name prices on diamonds 
; ; at should surely interest any present or 

He dismissed the cab at her curb. To diamond 
escape his arm, she even ran up the steps, 
and, to prove how complete her recovery, 

calling down over one shoulder: 

“You’ve been kind, and I’m grateful. 


Good-night.” $200.00 send it back and 


brilliancy and perfectly 


“Prove it,” he said, up and after her, his your wim we 
arm at her waist. 1 carat, $145.00 Suri pricedi- $145 


‘‘What?” she said, his meaning flashing 
asshespoke. She was crowding away from 
his nearness against one of the storm-doors 
which folded back against the entrance. 
His face twisted out of repose, flooded 
darker and darker with red. 

‘You devil!” he said. ‘‘ You knew you’d 
get me!” 

‘You go!” she cried. 

He grasped her so that the breath 


Better Cooking With 


Men’s Green Gold 
the Duplex Alcazar jumped out of her. Diamond Ring $400.00 
‘OU can make your cooking “Oh!” she cried, wrenching herself free. Fine blue white perfectly 
better, quicker and much more “Don’t you dare put your foot in this oe a een ek 
efficient if you use the DUPLEX house——” is handsomely hand-car- 
ALCAZAR, the stove with perfect “Then the Cameron, Lily—it’s quiet and | | ¢xquls!tely hand-car- ee 
heat control. No need of more coal first-class there—we can have a talk. I’ll ag and of eer diamond rings: 
b— carat « « arats 7.00 
wanted—just turn on the gas. = —the Cameron—or my place—I 50.00 2 carate 620.06 
In ’summer, with the DUPLEX “Tf you do I—I’ll bite! I'll bite—v foney refunded if these diamonds can Roy 
ALCAZAR u can burn ga d ) , you chased elsewhere for less than one-third more. 
» yo gas an | hear?” WE REFER YOU TO ANY BANK IN BOSTON 
keep the kitchen cool. In winter, || ons sia eee If desired, rings will be sent 
cook with coal or wood and keep Do it,” he said, his face the color that to your Bens. oF ony Supeees 
warm. This three-fuel stove makes _ || was Iago’s, grasping her then in the amination. Ourdiamond | 
your kitchen a miracle of comfort shadow of the storm-door, and kissing her} | Fua™antee for full value 
the whole year ‘round. | | so on the open lips that, to evade him, she| | °very purchase. 
The DUPLEX ALCAZAR— the || had to wriggle down to her knees and out FOR THIS 
ORIGINAL two-ranges-in-one—is | |of his clasp. The shamefulness of the CATALOG 
sold by the best dealerseverywhere | | scene not to be endured, she held her hand “HOW TO. ¥ 
For see as ie not to be had, there ith the key in it behind her back, th yp gy 
DUPLEX ALCAZAR wit key en book is beauti- 
BEAL or WOOD. Write for our literature. | suddenly let it fly up for her hatpin. fully “ell 
ow 
He stood back from her upflung arm,|| dut“ana market. dia: 
monds. This book 


his refinement of feature incongruous|| Showing welghts, 
under the rush of ox-blood red, his teeth] | sizes, pilees and 


showing whiter as he darkened. is considered an au- ete 
“What the devil do you want, then? 3 ASON ILER & SONS 


You devil! Who are you? There’s only || 369 washington Street, 
one woman in a thousand I’d follow to a Diamond Importers since 1876 
joint like this. I’m afraid of them. Now, Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam aod Pais 
I’ve had enough of this baby-talk from you. 


It doesn’t match this house. What’s your Be a NUR 
a ‘House? fected =. found ed 20 yours by 
|like this? There’s two kinds of women. ‘end todas for and 
i “You can’t be the kind you pretend to be Dept. 95, 1168. Michigan Ave, 


and live here. What is the comedy? I 
like you, Lily. Let meup. Put that little 
arm down. What do you want?” 

With a wrench that threw him back- 
ward, a frenzied instant of struggle for 
lock, and she was in, slamming the door 
behind her, and up the two flights with 
such a sense of pursuit that her breath 
turned to moans in her throat. 

Once within her room, locking her door 
T ibe its very slam, and her hat sliding down} |} The Gordon Motor Crib 
soers. her unpinned hair, she dropped down on a new comfort for mother and baby 

her bed-edge so that the springs coughed, | | 7h's,Bsty Crt for your aut ie being used by thousands of 
seeming to bleed her tears, so roundly and | | Sr'shocks. cau be compectiy folded or quickly 


full of agony they came. Femoved when not in use, Cover protects child from 
Half the night through, she paced the “Sond for | and name. 


narrow aisle of the room, repeating and GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
repeating until the darkness seemed filled | | Dept.¢ 319 North State Sweet. Chicage 
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there’ one thing, 

morethananother,that 
the average American 
family likes motor 
car, reliability. 
sometimes think 
that this the real 
the tremendous hold 
which the 
has the American 
people. 
That seems the 
thing they settle 
summing why they 


One year 


The illustration above tells the new, 

- modern story of what training will do for 
aman. From the high stool of a book- 
keeper to the mahogany desk of the Man 
Who Directs—the Higher Accountant 
with the big , pay and private office, who 
now gives orders where he used to take 
them—all accomplished with a few short 
months of specialized training. 

Are you content to remain a book- 
keeper — clerk — correspondent — merel 
one of the “office help’’—or are you ambi- 
tious to stand out from the other men in 
your organization? An 
is open, when you are ready to fill it. 


Be an Expert 
Accountant 


No man can go far without training. No 
matter how bright you may be, your nat- 
ural abilities must be turned into the right 
track before you can run swift and sure 
to the goal of success. The trained man 
always has the call—really experienced 
employees win ——— because they’re 
qualified to hold the high-pay jobs. 

* Spare time training is the practical stepping- 
stone to mastery of business analysis for ambitious 
workers in office, store or shop. Clerks, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, corr dents, sal can pro- 
gress rapidly to positions as Expert Accountants by 
devoting a little home study daily in spare time 
without interference with their business duties. 
The positions in this field pay from $3,000 to $10,000 
or more &@ year. 


Train at Home by Mail 


reasonable amount of effort. 

The LaSalle method will give you a thoro training 
in Higher Accounting, while you hold your present 
Position. You _can study by mail under the direct 
supervision of William B. Castenholtz, A.M.,C.P.A. 
former Comptroller and Instructor, University of 
linois, assisted by a staff of Certified Public 


Accountants, including members of the American 
Institute of Accountants. You will learn the very 
ods used in their own work! 

You will learn from these experts the underlying 
principles of modern Business Analysis and Organ- 
ization, Accounting, Auditing, Cost Accounting, 
Commercial Law and Financial Management. La- 
Salle accountancy training will train you to pass the 
C. P. A. examinations, to hold an executive position, 
or to enter business as an Expert Consulting Ac- 
countant. Membership also includes free use of our 
Consulting Service which brings advice whenever 
needed on special business problems. And all this 
valuable and intensely interesting instruction by 
mail in your own home during spare time! 


Your “Entering Wedge” 


Right here and now is your “entering wedge’”’ to 
greater things—a real opportunity for betterment 
that faces you for immediate acceptance; What is 
your decision? Will you not at least investigate the 
offer of an institution with an international reputa- 
tion and standing, to help you as it has aided thou- 
sands of ambitious men who were seeking training 
for the big jobs in the business world? 

Already over 200,000 ambitious men have profited 
from LaSalletraining. More than 35,000 enroll annu- 
ally in our various courses. You, too, can get 
benefits offered by our organiza- 
tion of 950 people including 450 
business experts, instructors, 
text writers and assistants. 


Send Coupon 


We will send full particu- 
a freecopyof “Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One,” $// 
the book that has been an i) 
inspiration to more than_#//// 
200,000 ambitious men —— — 
Send for your copy now. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
“The Largest Institution 


in the 
Dept. 555-H Chicago, Illinois 
Without cost or obligation on my part please 
send me particu! ing your Home Study 
Course of Training in Higher Accounting and your 
valuable book for ambitious men, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One.” 


| Name. 


| Present Position 


I won World's First Prize for best course 
idance you can 


BANK 


| Address ........ 
QUICKLY 


LANGUAGE LEARNED 


N ALL PHONOGRAPHS 


**Like learning a tune—and Our disc Records 


repeat the correct accent and pronunciation until you 
knowit. Family and fi jo 


riends enjoy e study bythe 
LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenthal’s Practical Lingul 
The war has created unlimited opportunity. Pre- 
Easiness. ‘Brash up on fhe fom 
| at school. Write for Booklet and Free Trial Offer. 


THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
915 Putnam Bidg. 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. j 


SPANISH, FRENCH 
TALIAN ET 


MAS do not matter when you bank by mail. This, the 
& oldest Trust Company in Ohio, has been safeguarding 
savings for more than 50 years. Send for booklet ““W” and 


learn of our system. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $B,000,000.00 


THE CITIZENS & TRUST CO. 


ASSCTS OVE 


MILLION DOLLARS. 


ago he was a bookkeeper! 
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with the rushing of a million frantic little 


wings: 

“OQ God! OGod! Help me, God! Make 
it a lie. Tell me that doctor lied. God, I 
need you! Where are you? Save me! 
Where are you? Help me, God! Help 
me!” Thus did Lily Penny greet the com- 
ing of her child. 


XVIII 


THERE was no egress for Lily’s state 
of panic. It hurled itself into this and that 
cul-de-sac only to dash into a black, a colos- 
sal wall of ignorance built on the sands 
of false and revolting modesty, and which, 
as it tottered, threatened to crush her. 

Around and around spun her terror in 
its trap. Each pore of her body might 
have been a mouth screaming. Distaste for 
her physical awareness mounted upon her 
old peculiar aversion. The maternal did 
not even lift its head. One alternative 
after another flickered into her conscious- 
ness, only to die out again into blackness. 
Home! But, by the merest flash of the in- 
congruous, not to say absurd vision of 
Albert Penny’s wilted collar on- the chif- 
fonier, or his shirt-sleeves held back with 
pink rubber garters, she knew how im- 
possible that! 

There were long hours of dizzying and 
fascinated contemplation down into the 
cypress-sided vale of self-destruction, that 
ravine which gets its glance from most and 
even the best of us. It seemed to her that 
she could not think for the rush of its dark 
waters pressing against her reason, but love 
of life was strongest of all in Lily. It was 
the sweep of her own vitality which she 
felt pressing. 

She prayed to desire what had befallen 
her, to think in terms of beauty, to feel the 
miracle of her state and the age-old throbs 
that make maternity seem sublime. The 
sense of her aversion debased while it 
immersed her. She reasoned how valiant- 
ly whole eternities of women had gone 
down to meet motherhood, and how 
proudly those eternities of women had 
|.worn the moment. 

She buried her head into her pillow, tried 
to think in terms of God, to intimidate her 
rebellion. Finally, she did cool to a sort 
of leaden despair, through which slow 
determination began to percolate. 

At niné o’clock the following morning, 
a Sunday that wrapped the city windily 
in the first cold gray of autumn, without 
having undressed the night through, she 
ventured as far as Broadway for a news- 
paper, the dark halls of the house and the 
rows of closed doors suddenly sinister. 
The wind caught at her flimsy skirts, blow- 
ing them forward, and she was forced to 
clutch the wide brim of her hat. Summer 
was gone. 

But, more than that, it seemed to Lily 
that a black gauze lay across her gaze; the 
very complexion of the streets had dark- 
ened, the hurried, wind-blown clouds 
stamping the whole aspect of things with 
turbulence. She could not keep the run 
out of her steps, and her palms were full of 
the half-moons impressed there by her 
finger nails. The city, as joyous as Chloe, 
had suddenly turned a frightening grimace 
upon her. 

She bought a Sunday paper, letting the 
prankish gale scurry the bulk of it through 
the streets while she stood in the shelter of 
the news-stand, unfolding the “furnished 


—The Man 
Who Directs Wis) | 
¥ 
| 
to better things is right before you? Don’t be a 
stuck-in-the-rut man, satisfied with a mere living, 
when you can be an Expert Accountant with a | 
BY MAIL 
C.W.Ransom, 424 Essex Bldg.,KansasCity,Mo, || - 
ING BY MAIL AT 4% |NTEREST 
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CLEVELAND SIX 


The Notable New Six 


T’S the Cleveland Six. Not really new, either, for the factory began deliveries 
last Summer and since then the Cleveland has gone out over the country 
into the hands of thousands of owners. And these owners say they are delight- 
ed with it. There is every good reason why they should be delighted with it. 
For the Cleveland Six is really an extraordinary car. 


We cannot tell you how good the Cleveland 
Six is. You must ride init and drive it to know. 
This experience will convince you of the power 
and pick-up and speed and flexibility of this 
exclusive Cleveland-built motor. 

It will convince you of the comfort of the 
car, contributed to so much by the low under- 
slung spring construction and the wide soft 
seat cushions. 

You will be amazed at the ease of handling 


Touring Car (Five Passengers) $1385 
Sedan (Five Passengers) $2195 


your Cleveland, how lightly it steers and shifts, 
and at the instant positive action of its brakes. 

There isn’t any other light car that will give 
you so much of all that you wish, and at such 
a fair price. . 

A leading automobile house in over 1500 
cities and towns in the United States is show- 
ing the Cleveland Six. You will find it worth 
your while to see and have explained to you 
the many fine features of this splendid six. 


Roadster (Three Passengers) $1385 
Coupe (Four Passengers) $2195 


(Prices F. O. B. Cleveland) 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Export Department, 5 Columbus Circle, New York, N. Y. 


Cable Address, ““CLEVE-AUTO” 
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Elegance of finish, perfec- 
tion of fit, exclusiveness of 
style, economy in cost and 
wear endow “Best Knit” 
Hosiery with a standard of 
merit which best meets 
the exacting re- 
quirements of men 
thoroughly versed 
in the essentials 
of correct attire 


and true hosiery values. 
A full range of colors 
and most desirable 
weights and styles. Silk, 
cashmere, lisle, silk plaited, 
silk lisle, silk and wool. 
Ask your deal- 
er. Milwaukee 
Hosiery Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


187—“Pe-e-p! Pe-e-p!” 
The Latest Harrison 


Fisher Girl. In color. 
11x14 inches. 35 cents 


(See cover) 


outside 
add 


Delivery guaranteed. 
of the United States, 
10 cents for registration. 


If 


please 


Our 1920 catalog sent upon receipt 
of 10c postage. Edition limited. 


Cosmopolitan Print Dept. 
119 West 40th Street, N. Y. City 


| Here’s Free Proof 
| That You Can Hear! 


The wonderful, improved Acousticon has 
now ena’ led more than 400,000 deaf persons 
} to near. We are sure it will do the same for 
! you; are so absolutely certain of it that we 
ate eager to send you the 


1920 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit — No Expense 


There is nothing you will have to do but 
ask for your free tral. No money to pay, 
i no red tape, no reservat’on to this offer. Our 
| confdence in the present Acousticon is so 
complete that we will gladly take all the risk 
in proving beyond any'doubt that 


The Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! 

The New A ousticon has improvements 
and patented features which cannot be du- 
plicated, so no matter what you have ever 
trted, just ask for a free trial of the Acous- 
ticon. You'll get it promptly, and if it 
doesnt make you hear, return it and you 
will owe us noth ng—not one cent. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 


| 1305 Candler Building New York 
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room” section. Wind puffed the sheets up 
into her face, and finally she crossed to a 
white-tiled lunch-room, ordering coffee and 
tolls more for the temporary shelter than 
for appetite. Scanning column after col- 
umn, occasionally she poked a toothpick 
through the page, and once tore out a little 
segment, dropping it into her hand-bag. 
It read: 


Neatly furnished room near Columbia Uni- 
versity and Kroeg School of Music. Three dol- 
lars and a half a week, and breakfast if desired. 
Ideal for refined young lady. Inquire at 4992 
Amsterdam Avenue. 


She paid her check, inquired direction of 
the cashier, and, hurrying out, boarded a 
north-bound Amsterdam Avenue car, 
riding for half an hour through streets 
lined with petty shops and presenting the 
peculiar swept look of Sunday. 

The Amsterdam Avenue address was 
a drug store sidled in between a bake shop 
that six days a week poured forth sweet, 
hot breath, and an undertaking establish- 
ment, with a white-satin infant’s coffin 
de luxe tilted in the window. The sight of 
it caught Lilly like a pain. 

She hurried into the drug store. Isaac 
Neugass—Chemist. 

It was the older-style pharmacy. With 
a gilt mortar and pestle for a sign, and, as 
she entered, a bell attached by a pulley 
rang somewhere in a thin, tattling voice. 
The soda-fountain, fountain pen, the pic- 
ture post-card, the umbrella, and the 
face-powder demonstrator had not yet 
invaded here. Isaac Neugass—chemist— 
was just that. His walls were lined in 
labeled jars of panacea. The pungency of 
valerate of ammonia smote the entrant. 
He pommeled his own pills, percolated his 
own paregoric, prescribed for neighborhood 
miseries from an invariable bottle that was 
slow, sluggish, and malodcrous in the pour- 
ing, anointed the neighborhood bruises, and 
extracted, always gratis, neighborhood 
cinders from neighborhood eyes. 

At Lily’s entrance, Isaac Neugass came 
shuffling round the ground-glass prescrip- 
tion-partition, his hands at their perpetual 
dry-washing of each other. There was 
something of a dressed-up wish-bone about 
him—in the way his clothing hardly sug- 
gested the thin body within them. They 
had hardly a point of contact, even with 
his angles. He was a mere inner tubing to 
what he wore. A skull-cap hid his bald- 
ness, a fringe of gray below it suggesting 
what was not beneath. His -little eyes 
were like steel, humorously glinting gimlets 
in the process of boring. When he laughed, 
his little chin with the tip of beard curled 
up like one of those rubber toy faces where 
chin kicks brow. 

“Well,” he said, with a great dip of nose 
down into his smile, ‘‘whad can I do for 
you?” He reminded Lily of a great auk, 
something alcedinine in the thin cheeks 
with the mouth cutting so widely toward 
the ears. 

She had not realized it, but suddenly the 
terrible, the impeisonal detachment of the 
past weeks smote her. There had been 
voiceless days and days when the sound of 
herself asking direction or ordering from a 
menu-card had an element of surprise in 
it, and the toneless voice of public service 
was the only one directed to her. ‘‘Step 
lively.” blocks east.” “Don’t men- 
tion it.’ ‘No more rice pudding left, 
ma’am.” 
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Buy Tires Test 


Know Which is Best—The Largest Users Do That 


Tire mileage has been much in- 
creased in late years. In Miller 
Tires the mileage increase has 
been about 50 per cent. 

The tire situation has been chang- 
ing. The demand for Millers in 
six years has multiplied ten-fold. 

Miller Tires are everywhere re- 
vising old ideas on tires. You 
should learn by test which tire 
excels, else you may lose much. 


Million-Mile Tests 

Large tire users make million- 
mile tests, and compare all lead- 
ing makes. Miller Tires have 
won in many such contests, and 
the records are talked about 
everywhere. 

They have won hundreds of 
thousands of individual users by 
records on private cars. 

Give them a chance to win you. 
Put a Miller Tire opposite the 
tire you use and compare the mileage 
figures. 

Why They Excel 


Miller Tires, at our factory, are 


MILEAGE 
FOP Mires 


constantly compared with others. 
We wear out over 1,000 tires 
yearly, to make sure that Millers 
are kept constantly supreme. 

Our new-type tread, by these 
factory tests, outwears the best 
of others by 25 per cent. 

We spend $1,000 daily to insure 
uniformity. Materials are con- 
stantly tested. Every lot of tread 
stock is first vulcanized in our 
laboratory. 


50% More Mileage 


Tests were made by Green & 
Swett Co. of Boston on some 
hundreds of large cars. Miller 
Tires added from 50% to 75% to 
the previous tire mileage. And 
blowouts were eliminated. 


Every tire is signed both by 
maker and inspector, and both 
are penalized if a tire falls down. 

Thus we are getting a mile- 
age—a uniform mileage—which 
will amaze most users. 


Tires 


Cords 


Geared - to- the - Road 


Fabrics 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


The Contest Winners 


See What They Save 


We are making these super- 
grade tires to cut the tire cost. 
If they do that you will want 
them. Make a test and see. 


Don’t buy tires blindly, or on 
any vague impression. Don’t be 
satisfied with old-time service. 
Learn what Miller methods have 
accomplished, in fairness to your- 
self and us. 


You'll buy 
Millers when 
you do that. In 
buying a new 
car you'll insist 
on Miller 
equipment.py 
Twenty makers 
now supply it 
without 
cost. 


Tread Patented § 
Center tread 
smooth, with 
suction cups to 
firmly grasp wet 
asphalt. Geared- 
to-the-Road side 
treads mesh like 
vogs in dirt. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Uniform Geared-to-the-Road 
Tires—Also Miller Red and Gray Inner Tubes— 
Team-Mates of Uniform Tires—Makers also of 
Miller Surgeons Grade Rubber Goods for Homes 
as well as itals. 
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Complexion is Not 
a Question of Age— 


“You, too, can have a youthful 
complexion like mine. A few 
touches of Carmen Complexion 
Powder daily and soon your skin 
will regain its lovely smoothness 
and fascinating tint of blushing 
girlhood.” 


CARMEN 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER 


Carmen is the name of the powder so many lovely women 
say not only enhances Nature’s gift of beauty by perfectly 
blending with the skin—but softens the skin and builds the 
texture wonderfully. And so quickly, too! You'll really be 
surprised and delighted. 


Its genteel, delightful scent is still another reason why so 
many really smart women prefer Carmen. 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream and the exquisite New 
Carmen Brunette Shade — 50c Everywhere 


Trial Offer 


Carmen Brunette—the new and popular shade 
will be sent in a purse size box containing two 
or three weeks’ supply for 12c to pay postage 
and packing or we will send any other shade 
you prefer. 


Stafford-Miller Company 
St. Leuis, Mo. 
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When Isaac Neugass said, ‘‘ Well, whad 
can I do for you?” something within her 
thawed so that she could have cried. 

“I’m looking for this furnished room,” 
she said, and held out the slip toward him. 

““You wand my wife,” he said, waving 
her the direction. ‘‘Go righd oudside to 
the next stop and ring the bell over 
Neugass. It’sa nizeroom. I could wish 
it to an early bird to gatch it.” 

“That’s what I want—a nice, quiet 
room.” 

“Then you got it!” he cried. “It’s a 
room for a needle”—his thumb and fore- 
finger indicating an infinitesimally fine 
point. 

eee A needle? 999 

“So it could hear itself fall.” 

In his own way, Mr. Neugass was a 
jokester, insisting upon the laugh, sitting 
back upon his figurative haunches, waiting. 

“Then it just is what I want,” said 
Lily, giving him his smile; ‘‘only, I hope 
it isn’t too——” 

He took to waggling his head, his little 
kindly eyes illuminated with a sunburst of 
wrinkles and his voice a festooned chant of 
rising and falling inflections. 

“Sa-y, if you can’t pay three-fifty, she'll 
make it three. You don’t need to tell her 
I told you, but for such a young lady like 
you—sa-y, the brice in the newspaper 
don’t always got to be the brice in the 
hand, ain’t it?” 

She laughed, the irises that had crowded 
out the gray in her eyes suddenly smaller 
and back to normal. 

In the little entrance adjoining, with its 
line-up of door-bells, she pressed the button 
as directed. A clicking answered her ring, 
and she had to learn from a child who 


entered with a dangling pail of milk that: 


she was to speak upward through a tube 
above the bell. 

“About the room?” Yes; she was to 
come up. She climbed two flights of dark, 
clean-smelling stairs, and Mrs. Neugass 
herself opened the door. 

Mary, Rizpah, Cornelia, Monica, Mar- 
tha Washington, Mrs. Whistler, Margaret 
Ogilvy, and Mrs. Neugass—blessed be 
their tribe!—must all have about the same 
look about the eyes. Masha Neugass was 
sixty, and looked it. A blue-gingham apron 
held her in at the waist so that she bulged 
softly and fatly above and below’ <. 

Thirty minutes and one hundred yeais 
removed from Millionaires’ Row, the apart- 
ment was just another of those paradoxes 
which the city can shake from its spangled 
sleeve. Built like a coach, each room open- 
ing off a strip of hallway, it was a scoured 
chromo of Victoria’s age of horrors. The 
brilliantly flower-splashed wall-paper and 
carpeting. A front room that smelled and 
pricked of horsehair. The little patch ot 
dining-room brightened by a red _table- 
cloth, two canaries, and a window-sill 
array of turnips sprouting in bottles. The 
rush of bead portiéres as you walked 
through them. Hassocks. A_ freshly 
washed and ironed ribbon bow on a chair- 
back. Pillow-shams. Nottingham-lace 
curtains with a sham drape woven into 
them. A pair of bisque pugs. 

The room to let was the size of a freight- 
elevator and crammed with a fine old 
walnut bed where there was hardly room 
for a cot. Also, an overflow of curlicue 
divan, and a wash-stand. It was clean to 
coolness, as if the very air was washed, 
but, entering it, Mrs. Neugass flecked an 
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Soft asthe hush before the dawn, 
— Cool as the morning breeze 


Futurist undergarments 
are so carefully fashioned 
giving a lithe, glad free- 
dom to the walk. | 
They are cut in dainty 
bodice tops or round, as 
fancy dictates, and are 
made in many fabrics that 
ange from sheerest nain- 
sooks to rarest Oriental 


Futurist is offered in the 
better stores and shops. 
If you have the slightest 
difficulty in finding it, 
drop a note to Anita 
Allison, 312 W. Erie 
Street, Chicago. She will 
tell you where. Misses’ 
numbers now available 
in sizes 8 to 18. 


THE FUTURIST COMPANY 
_312.W.Erie Street. Chicago. U. S. A. 
803, 5th Avenue, New York City 


bodice, 
straps and legs.. 
Invisibly buttoned. 


Stout Sizes 46 to 58 Bust 
Sold by Lane Bryant 
New York Chicago Detroit 


WOMAN’S MODERN UNDERGARMENT 


OFFERINGS AT THE BETTER STORES IN THE KNIT UNDERWEAR. DEPARTMENTS 


| s. 
™ 
This is FUTURIST 
B221, which is of 
sheerest nainsook, 
in flesh or white, 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


“PYRENE Will Save 
My New Car” 


“VF I’d only had Pyrene last summer 
a I wouldn’t have been left stranded 
ie with my family at night on a bleak 
country road with the smoking ruin of 
a good touring car. 


“Cars are hard to get these days, 
and they cost real money. 


“So have this Pyrene installed on 
the very day my new car is delivered.” 


Saves 15% on Automobile Fire Insurance 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
17 West 47th Street, New York 


ATLANTA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


Sold by hardware and electrical supply dealers and garages 
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imaginary dust particle from the divan 
with her apron, then wrapping it, muff- 
fashion, about her hands. 

“Tt ain’t big, but it’s gumfortable.” 

“Indeed it is!” said Lily. 

“‘We don’t got to rent this room, miss. 
It’s our first time. My husband, if he had 
his way, wouldn’t._ But I say it’s a shame 
for the waste since our youngest daughter 
ain’t in it no more.” 

“It’s lovely.” 

“You see out there between those two 
chimneys? That’s Columbia University. 
You’re from the college? Yes? We prefer 
it should be a student.” 

“T—I’m a high-school graduate but not 
exactly a college student.. I mean—I’m a 
music student. Voice.” 

“You don’t tell me. Now, ain’t that a 
coinstidance? For why you think I should 
have this room empty if not my own baby 
daughter is in Europe with her voice. For 
three years already with her gone, miss, 
and my husband’s daughter down to her 
bookkeeping all day, as I tell him, it’s like 
mv heart will burst from the silence.” 

“There is something I had better ex- 
plain——” 

“T want a young girl in the house again, 
I tell him.” 

Standing there, the words pressing for 
utterance against her very teeth, Lily 
swallowed them back again. 

“T see,” she said, smiling her misery; 
“then I’m afraid—I——” 

“We're used to a young girl. You read 
maybe of our daughter only in Jast Sun- 
day’s papers. Millie du Gass, with the 
Milan opera?” 

Lily had. 

“Millie Du Gass—your daughter? ” 

“We got more only last night from her 
in ‘Traviata.’ They pulled her carriage 
after the opera. Felix Auchinloss went 
special from Vienna to conduct for her. 
That’s her picture there and there and 
there. Say, ain’t that a coinstidance you 
should be a voice?” 

Lily stood regarding one of the framed 
photographs. A lifted young profile ever 
so slightly of the father’s aquilinity, a 
vocal-looking swell to the bosom, and a 
chin that locked up to the prettily protu- 
berant upper lip. 

Regarding her, such a nausea of bitter- 
ness flowed over Lily that her lips were too 
wry to speak, and she could have sobbed 
out her plight to the simple soul there, with 
her hands in the muff of her apron and her 
gaze soft to tears upon the photograph. 

“That ain’t so good of her, miss, as some 
her papa keeps down in the store. In 
Milan, they call her the ‘American Beauty.’ 
Auchinloss won’t conduct ‘Faust’ without 
our Millie’s Marguerite. How she used to 
practise it, miss, righd on that piano you 
seen in the front room! It’s worth all the 
sacrifices we made for such a success like 
hers. I don’t know who you study with, 
but if you come to us here, I wand once 


-you should let her old teacher, Ballman, 


hear you. He’s the man that can find your 
voice if you got it.” 

“Oh, I do want to come here, Mrs. Neu- 
gass! I—if only—will you—will you let me 
talk to you as I would to my own mother? 
I—somehow—I—I think you will under- 
stand.” 

Then Mrs. Neugass came closer, her eyes 
screwed to conniving. 

“Sa-y, miss, you don’t need to worry. 
Don’t tell it to my husband that the re- 
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66 9 499 
Yes, It’s Remy Equipped 
This statement alone settles the question of electrical equip- 


ment. Car owners know Remy’s worth. Their own experience 
has demonstrated it and established Remy’s world famous We 


reputation. 
Remy is the choice of foremost producers—real leaders in 
‘HIS is the Remy Ther- the automobile world—who have achieved success in the 
mostat—an exclusive 
patented Remy feature. In manufacture of hundreds of thousands of cars by giving the 
highest possible values in quality and service. 


put high to keep the bat- 
tery charged. In summer 
it makes the generator 
output low to prevent the 
battery overcharging. 


REMY ELECTRIC COMPANY, ANDERSON, INDIANA 


STARTING LIGHTING IGNITION SYSTEMS 
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Don’t Grope 
for Words 


Give Grenville Kleiser (famous Speech 
Specialist) 15 minutes daily and 


He Will Give You a 
Mastery of Words 


There are no old-fashioned wearisome rules of 


grammar to memorize. By an entirely new 
plan you absorb and immediately apply the 
ruits of years of teaching experience w ich are 
comprest into twenty intimate home lessons, 
If you will devote 15 minutes daily to this orig- 
inal Course you will quickly and surely learn to 


Enlarge Your Stock of Words— 

Use the Right Word in the Right 
Place— 

Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, 
Advertisements, Stories, Ser- 
mons, Treatises, Etc.— 

Become an Engaging Conversa- 
tionalist— 

Enter Good Society— 

Be a Man of Culture, Power, and 
Influence in Your Community. 


Booth Tarkington 
Distinguished Novelist and Short-Story . 


Author of “I 


“Your course is almost pain- 
fully needed by many profes- 
sional writers and speakers. A 
student who intelligently fol- 
lows your course will know 
what he is talking about when 
he talks or when he writes. His 
audience will certainly know, 
because h» will talk well, no 
matter what his subject.” 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Eminent Novelist, Dramatist, and War-Correspond- 
ent, Author of “K,” “Kings, Queens and Pawns,” etc. 


“Your lessons seem to me ex- 
cellent for the purpose. Also 
the selection of books for study 
appeals to me very strongly. ~ 
It looks like a scholarly and 
most intelligently compiled 
course of instruction and 


writing.” 
FREE 
**How to Become a Master of English’’ 


We want you to read this booklet that you 
may understand what this course will do for 
you, the real practical help it will give you in a 

undred different ways. Obtain a mastery of 

English and realize your own possibilities. Be 
yourself at your best. It means more money, 
more power, more life in every way. 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


F 
Foxx & Wacnauts Company 

Dept. 376, New York I 

f Please send Booklet and full information l 
regarding Grenville Kleiser's Correspondence 

t Course in Good English. l 

Street and No. or R. F. D. i 


duction came from me, but if three dollars 
is all you can pay, since it’s for some one 
who will use the piano and liven up things 
a little, it’ s worth the difference to me in 
pleasure.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Neugass, if you knew what a 
place like this would mean to me—now!” 

“ All righd then, for a few cents we don’t 
dicker. Say we make it three dollars, and 
on rainy mornings coffee and rolls so you 
don’t get your feet wet.” 

“But I——” 

“We're blain beoble, miss, but we got a 
respectable standing in the neighborhood 
for fifteen years. My husband’s daughter 
by his first marriage is sixteen years book- 
keeper down by Aaron Schmoll paper-box 
company in Greene Street. We don’t got 
to rent, miss, unless it should be to the 
righd person.’ 

“But what if I were to tell you, Mrs. 
Neugass, that I’m a mar——” 

“You got references? It ain’t I don’t 
trust, but business is business, ain’t it?” 

“T’m afraid I haven’t. You see, I’m a 
stranger. Here from—the West to study. 
I don’t quite like it where I am.” 

“Say, don’t I know how things can 
happen. For two months after she arrived 
in Munich, where she went first, my 
Millie used to write home, ‘Mamma, I 
can’t get myself settled righd.’ In one 
place bugs and in another they complained 
of her practising. I got sympathy for a girl 
trying to get settled. You can come righd 
away up into a room of mine, miss. There’s 
no extra cleaning to be done.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Neugass, if I may! I’ve only 
my valise and suitcase.” 

A complete shrugging of Mrs. Neugass 
took place, her voice, brow, and manner 
lifting. 

“<Valise and suitcase.’ 

e?’ 

“T’m sending for my trunks later.” 

“You’m Goyem—not?” 

“Beg pardon?” 

“You’re Gentiles, ain’t it? Well, with 
Goyem, such things ain’t so important. 
I'll show you sometimes the way my Millie 
left home, complete even to hand-crocheted 
wash-rags. You’m Goyem—not?” 

“T was reared in the Unitarian Church, 
if that’s what you mean, until—well, I 
guess, until I sort of figured out my own 
religion for myself.” 

“We're Jews, you know, miss, in case you 
should have any Richas.” 

Richas?’” 

“Prejudices against us, like some.’ 

“No, no, Mrs. Neugass; I just am 
Jewish people. Some of the nicest folks we 


Is that a bag- 


| knew in St. Lou— I ever knew have been 


Jews!” cried Lily, with the colossal, the 
unconscious patronage of race-conscious- 
ness. 

It left no welt, however, across the sensi- 
bilities of Mrs. Neugass. The centuries 
had seen to that. She was craven, and she 
was superb in her heritage. 

“T always say, thank God for whad I 
am, but it don’t matter to me whad any- 
body else is just so she is that with the best 
she has in her.” 

“Exactly. There—there is something 
I ought to say to you, Mrs. Neugass; you’ve 


‘ made it so difficult, with your kindness, but 


I—well, I—there are certain conditions I 
want you to know about. I—not a—I 
Lily must soon face a grave situation. 


out in her determination to make her way alone? 
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could only take the room for a few months, 
Mrs. Neugass, because |——” 

“Say, don’t I know how it is with stu- 
dents 

“ No, no—”’ 

“They go home when it comes summer. 
You don’t got to worry. It ain’t like we 
need it to pay rent with. You got my word 
it’s all righd, Miss—the name, blease?— 
Miss what?” 

““Par—Parlow. Lily Parlow.” 

“All righd, Miss Parlow; that makes 
everything fine.” 

She opened her purse, unfolding a bill. 

“Tl pay now,” she said, calm with 
sudden decision. 

“Sa-v, I would have trusted you. But 
you’re like me—I always say money speaks 
louder than words.” 

“T’ll be right back, Mrs. Neugass.” 

“That’s good. I’ll have out fresh towels. 
That’s one thing I don’t expect from no- 
body is to stint on towels.” . 

And so it came about that, at the mo- 
ment Robert Visigoth was confronted with 
a sudden gap in his program, Lily Penny, 
with almost the week’s lodging still to her 
credit, was tiptoeing through the moldy 
halls of the house in Forty-fourth Street, 
her luggage hitting against wall and ban- 
nisters and a palpitating fear fuddling 
her haste. 

At the first flight down, Lily experienced 
her first and by no means fragrant en- 
counter in these hallways. A door flew 
open with a rush, and, her thin body 
wrapped in something orange and flowing 
that was like a quick sheaf of flame round 
her, a woman dragged suddenly out to the 
head of the stairs, by the actual scruff of 
the neck, the ridiculous figure of a male, 
his collar, the necktie streaming from it, 
in his hand. 

She spat then a bombardment of scream- 
ing profanity that sickened Lily as she 


stood, unseen and flattened, against the 


wall. A further shove sent the man spraw]- 
ing down the remaining stairs, and from the 
open doorway a flung waistcoat and coat 
draped him ludicrously as they struck. 

“Cheap skate! Piker! Skinflint!” 

Then a slamming, reverberating door, 
and, while she stood trembling and waiting, 
the creature on the stairs, a hulk of Swede, 
scrambled into his coat, stumbling out the 
front door, collar still in his clutch. 

Then Lily wound her weak-kneed way 
down the flight after him, softly, to save the 
creak, her luggage held out before her. 

The air outside seemed cleansing as 
water to her. She could not breathe 
deeply enough of it. For a long and inde- 
terminate period, she stood at the corner, 
car after car rumbling past. 

Indecision buffeted her. Even Mrs. 
Neugass and her apartment had suddenly 
become abhorrent, Broadway as barren as 
any granite gully and somehow terrifying. 
She strolled a block toward the station; 
yet it is doubtful whether, in the back of 


‘her head, Lily did not know the impulse 


of home to be a mock one. 

The tremendous trifles began their 
running fire. Her mother pulling her cor- 
sets in so that they bottled her up more 
and more into the shape of an hour-glass! 
Those interminable discussions over that 
caster for the brass bed! 

She boarded an Amsterdam Avenue Car. 


Will she, a girl of eighteen, be able to hold 


See the next instalment of 


Star-Dust, in Jane Cosmopolitan. 
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—doesn’t taste like bran 


UNDREDS of thousands of families are 
finding the way to daily health in the new, 
delicious, ready-to-eat cereal food we have. 


- produced from bran. No preparation is nec- 


essary—take it’ from the waxtite package, 


which retains its freshness, purity and flavor 


for you, and eat it at breakfast, just when it 
will do you the most good... Needless to say, 


it is a wonderful part of the children’s diet... 


Because of its superior quality, Kellogg’s 
Krumbled Bran makes the finest-tasting 


breads, muffins, pancakes, etc. . Splendid re- 
cipes are printed on each package. . 


Kelloge’s Krumbled Bran is made in the same a 
big, modern kitchens as Kellogg’s Toasted © 


Corn Flakes, Kellogg’s Shredded Krumbles, 


Kellogg’s Drinket, etc. Buy it, as you do. a | 


them, of your grocer. 


CAUTION—Be sure you get the genuine. Look for = © 
the name “‘Kellogg’s KRUMBLED Bran” and the ” 


WK, Hellogg 


KELLOGG TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO. 


Battle Creek, Michigan 


but this new, different cereal food is all bran 


TO KEEP REGULAR-EAT 
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How unwise to use Rouge—improperly! How un- 
kind to Nature to be without care in the use of 
Face Powder! 
Yet, it is quite necessary at times, is it not—if 
you would preserve the natural beauty of your 
type—that you add a simple, a natural emphasis 
to its charm ? 
That is why, Madame, Mademoiselle, that you 
use—wisely—just a touch of Djer-Kiss Rouge of 
the right tint, finishing with the inimitable refine- 
ment of Djer-Kiss Face Powder—of the tint best 
suited to the coloring of your complexion. 
Send for Djer-Kiss Color Cards to-day 
A setof exquisite color cards by noted artists. Choose 
from them your type and learn how the wise blending of 
Djer-Kiss Rouge and Face Powder cannot but increase 
your natural fasctnation. Mail but 6c in stamps to the 
Alfred H Smith Company, 48 West 34th Street, 
New York City. 


~~ EXTRACT - FACE POWDER - TALC - SACHET 


TOILET WATER - VEGETALE - SOAP 
*ROUGE *LIP STICK *CREAM 44 
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In Chancery 


(Continued from page 64) 


her lips; but she did not answer. “You 
are still my wife,” said Soames. Why he 
said that, what he meant by it, he knew 
neither when he spoke nor after. It was a 
truism almost preposterous, but its effect 
was startling. She rose from the window- 
seat and stood for a moment perfectly 
still, looking at him. He could see her 
bosom heaving. Then she turned to the 
window and threw it open. 

“Why do that?” he said sharply. 
“You'll catch cold in that dress. I’m not 
dangerous.” And he uttered a little sad 
laugh. 

She echoed it—faintly, bitterly. 

“Tt was—habit.” 

“Rather odd habit,” said Soames as 
bitterly. “Shut the window.” 

She shut it and sat down again. She 
had developed power, this woman—this— 
wife of his! He felt it issuing from her as 
she sat there in a sort of armor. And 
almost unconsciously he rose and moved 
nearer; he wanted to see the expression 
on her face. Her eyes met his, unflinching. 
Heavens! How clear they were, and what 
a dark brown against that white skin, and 
that burnt-amber hair! And how white 
her shoulders! Funny sensation, this! He 
ought to hate her. 

“You had better tell me,” he said; “it’s 
your advantage to be free as well as mine. 
That old matter is too old.” 

“T have told you.” 

“Do ycu mean to say there has been 
nothing—nobody?” 

“Nobody. You must go to your own 
life.’ 

Stung by that retort, Soames moved 
toward the piano and back to the hearth, 
to and fro, as he had been wont in the old 
days in their drawing-room, when his feel- 
ings were too much for him. 

“That won’t do,” he said. “You de- 
serted me. In common justice, it’s for 
you——” 

He saw her shrug those white shoulders, 
and heard her murmur: 

“Yes. Why didn’t you divorce me 

.then? Should I have cared?” 

He stopped, and looked at her intently, 
with a sort of curiosity. What on earth 
did she do with herself if she really lived 
quite alone? And why had he not divorced 
her? The old feeling that she had never 
quite understood him, never done him jus- 
tice, bit him while he stared at her. 

“Why couldn’t you have made me a 
good wife?” he said. 

“Yes; it was a crime to marry you. I 
have paid for it. You will find some way, 
perhaps. You needn’t mind my name; 
I have none to lose. Now I think you had 
better go.” 

A sense of defeat—of being defrauded of 
his self-justification, and of something else, 
beyond power of explanation to himself, 
beset Soames like the breath of a cold fog. 
Mechanically he reached up, took from the 
mantel-shelf a little china bowl, reversed 
it, and said: 

“Lowestoft. Where did you get this? 
I bought its fellow at Jobson’s.” And, 
visited by the sudden memory of how, 
those many years ago, he and she had 
bought china together, he remained staring 
at the little bowl as if it contained all the 
past. 


Her voice roused him. 

“Take it. I don’t want it.” 

Soames put it back on the shelf. 

“Will you shake hands?” he said. 

A faint smile curved her lips. She held 
out her hand. It was cold to his rather 
feverish touch. . ‘‘She’s made of ice,” 
he thought; “she was always made of 
ice!” 

But even as that thought darted through 
him, his senses were assailed by the per- 
fume of her dress and body, as though the 
warmth within her, which had never been 
for him, were struggling to show its pres- 
ence. And he turned on his heel. 

He walked out and away, as if some one 
with a whip were after him, not even look- 
ing for a cab, glad of the empty Embank- 
ment and the cold river, and the thick- 
strewn shadows of the plane-tree leaves— 
confused, flurried, sore at heart, and 
vaguely disturbed, as though he had made 
some deep mistake, whose consequences 
he could not foresee. And the fantastic 
thought suddenly assailed him: ‘If, in- 
stead of, ‘I think you had better go,’ she 
had said, ‘I think you had better stay,’ 
what should I have felt, what should I 
have done?” ‘That cursed attraction of 
her was there for him even now, after all 
these years of estrangement and bitter 
thoughts. It was there, ready to mount to 
his head at a sign,a touch. “I was a fool 
to go there,” he muttered. ‘I’ve advanced 
nothing. Who could imagine? I never 
thought——” 

Memory, flown back to the first years 
of his marriage, played him torturing 
tricks. She had not deserved to keep 
her beauty—the beauty he had owned 
and known so well. And a kind of 
bitterness at the tenacity of his own ad- 
miration welled up in him. Most men 
would have hated the sight of her, as she 
had deserved. She had spoiled his life, 
wounded his pride to death, defrauded 
him of ason. And yet the mere sight of 
her, cold and resisting as ever, had this 
power to upset him utterly! It was some 
damned magnetism she had! And no won- 
der if, as she asserted, she had lived un- 
touched these last twelve years. So 
Bosinney—cursed be his memory!—had 
lived on all this time with her! Soames 
could not tell whether he was glad of that 
knowledge or no. 

Nearing his club at last, he stopped to 
buy a paper. A head-line ran, “‘Boers re- 
ported to repudiate suzerainty!” Suze- 
rainty—nonsense! “Just like her!” he 
thought queerly. “She always did. 
Suzerainty! I still have it by rights. She 
must be awfully lonely in that wretched 
little flat.” 


ON FORSYTE ’CHANGE 


Soames belonged to two clubs, the Con- 
noisseurs, which he put on his cards and 
seldom visited, and the Remove, which he 
did not put on his cards and frequented. 
He had joined this Liberal institution five 
years ago, having made sure that its mem- 
bers were now nearly all sound Conserva- 


tives in heart and pocket, if not in princi- | ° 
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fine reading-room was decorated in the 
Adam style. 

On entering that evening, he glanced at 
the tape for any news about the Transvaal, 
and noted that consols were down seven- 
sixteenths since the morning. He was 
turning away to seek the reading-room 
when-a voice behind him said, 

“Well, Soames, that went off all right.” 

It was uncle Nicholas in a frock coat, 
and his special cutaway collar, with a black 
tie passed through a ring. Heavens! 
How young and dapper he looked at 
eighty-three! 

“T think Roger’d have been pleased,” 
his uncle went on. ‘The thing was very 
well done. Blackley’s? I’ll make a note 
of them. Buxton’s done me no good. 
These Boers are upsetting me—that fellow 
Chamberlain’s driving the country into 
war. What do you think?” 

“Bound to come,”’ murmured Soames. 

Nicholas passed his hand over his thin, 
clean-shaven cheeks, very rosy after his 
summer cure; a slight pout had gathered 
on his lips. This business had revived all 
his Libera! principles. 

“T mistrust that chap; he’s a stormy 
petrel. House-property will go down if 
there’s war. You'll have trouble with 
Roger’s estate. I often told him he ought 
to get out of some of his houses. He was 
an opinionated beggar.” 

“There was a pair of you!’’ thought 
Soames. But he never argued with an 
uncle, in that way preserving their opinion 
of him as “a long-headed chap,” and the 
legal care of their property. 

“They tell me at Timothy’s,” said 
Nicholas, lowering his voice, ‘‘that Dartie 
has gone off at last. That’ll be a relief to 
your father. He was a rotten egg.” 

Again Soames nodded. If there was a 
subject on which the Forsytes really 
agreed, it was the character of Montagu 
Dartie. 

“You take care,” said Nicholas, “or 
he’ll turn up again. Winifred had better 
have'the tooth out, I should say. No use 
preserving what’s gone bad.” 

Soames looked at him sideways. His 
nerves, exacerbated by the interview he 
had just come through, disposed him to 
see a personal allusion in those words. 

“T’m advising her,” he said shortly. 

“Well,” said Nicholas, “the brougham’s 
waiting; I must get home. I’m very 
poorly. Remember me to your father.” 

And having thus reconsecrated the ties 
of blood, he passed down the steps at his 
youthful gait and was wrapped into his fur 
coat by the junior porter. 

“T’ve never known uncle Nicholas other 
than ‘very poorly,’” mused Soames, “or 
seen him look other than everlasting. 
What a family! Judging by him, I’ve got 
thirty-eight years of health before me. 
Well, I’m not going to waste them.” And 
going over to a mirror, he stood looking 
at his face. Except for a line or two, and 
three or four gray hairs in his little dark 
mustache, had he aged any more than 
Irene? The prime of life—he and she in 
the very prime of life! And a fantastic 
thought shot into his mind. Absurd! 
Idiotic! But again it came. And gen- 
uinely alarmed by the recurrence, as one 
is by the second fit of shivering which 
presages a feverish cold, he sat down on 
the weighing-machine. Eleven stone! 
He had not varied two pounds in twenty 
years. What age was she—thirty-seven— 
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not too old to have a child—not at all! 
Thirty-seven on the ninth of next mon‘h. 
He remembered her birthday well—he had 
always observed it religiously, even that 
last birthday so soon before she left him, 
when he was almost certain she was faith- 
less. Four birthdays in his house. He 
had looked forward to them, because his 
gifts had meant a semblance of gratitude, 
a certain attempt at warmth. Except, 
indeed, that last birthday—which had 
tempted him to be too religious! And 
he shied away in thought. Memory heaps 
dead leaves on corpselike deeds, from under 
which they do but vaguely offend the 


sense. 

And then he thought suddenly: “I 
could send her a present for her birth- 
day. After all, we’re Christians. Couldn’t 
I—couldn’t we join up again?” And 
he uttered a deep grunt sitting there. 
Annette! Yes; but between him and An- 
nette there was the need for that divorce. 
And how? Of course, Jolyon had said, “A 
man can always work these things, if he’ll 
take it on himself.””’ But why should he 
take the scandal on himself with his whole 
career as a pillar of the law at stake? It 
was not fair! It was quixotic! 

And as to her—that twelve years’ 
separation, in which he had done nothing 
to free himself, put out of court the 
possibility of using her conduct with 
Bosinney as grounds for divorcing her 
now. By doing nothing“to secure relief, 
he had put himself in a position of acquies- 
cence,.even if the evidence could now be 
gathered, which was more than doubtful. 
Besides, his own pride would never let him 
use that old incident—he had suffered 
from it too much. No! Nothing but 
fresh misconduct on her patt—but she 
had denied it; and—almost—he had be- 
lieved her. Hung up! Utterly hucg up! 

He rose from the scooped-out red-velvet 
seat with a feeling of constriction about 
his vitals. He would never sleep with this - 
going onin him! And taking coat and hat 
again, he went or, moving eastward. In 
Trafalgar Square, he became aware of 
some special commotion traveling toward 
him out of the mouth of the Strand. It 
materialized in newspaper men calling 
out so loudly that no words whatever 
could be heard. He stopped to listen, and 
one came by. 

“Payper! Special! 
Krooger. Declaration of war.” 

Soames bought the paper. There it 
was in the stop-press. His first thought 
was, “They’re committing suicide.” His 
second, “Is there anything still I ought to 
sell?” If so, he had missed the chance— 
there would certainly be a slump in the 
City to-morrow. He _ swallowed_ this 
thought with a nod of defiance. That 
ultimatum was insolent—sooner than let 
it pass, he was prepared to lose money. 
They wanted a lesson, and they would get 
it; but it would take three months at 
least to bring them to heel. There weren’t 
the troops out there—always behind time 
—the government! Confound those news- 
paper rats! What was the use of waking 
everybody up? Breakfast to-morrow was 
quite soon enough. And he thought, with 
alarm, of his father. They would cry it 
down Park Lane. 

Hailing a hansom, he got in and told 
the man to drive there. 

James and Emily had just gone up to 
bed, and after communicating the news to 
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Warmson, Soames prepared to follow. He 
paused by afterthought to say, 

“What do you think of it, Warmson?” 

The butler stopped passing a hat-brush 
over the silk hat Soames had taken off and, 
inclining his face a little forward, said, in 
a low voice: 

“Well, sir, they ’aven’t a chance, of 
course; but I’m told they’re very. good 
shots. I’ve got a son in the Inniskillings,” 

“You, Warmson? Why, I didn’t know 
you were married.” 

“No, sir; I don’t talk of it. I expect 
he’ll be going out.” 

The slighter shock Soames had felt on 
discovering that he knew so little of one 
whom he thought he knew so well was 
lost in the slight shock of discovering that 
the war might touch one personally. Born 
in the year of the Crimean War, he had 
only come to consciousness by the time 
the Indian mutiny was over; since then, 
the many little wars of the British empire 
had been entirely professional, quite un- 
connected with the Forsytes and all they 
stood for in the body politic. This war 
would surely be no exception. But his 
mind ran hastily over his family. Two of 
the Haymans, he had heard, were in some 
yeomanry or other—it had always been a 
pleasant thought; there was a certain dis- 
tinction about the yeomanry—they wore, 
or used to wear, a blue uniform with silver 
about it, and rode horses. And Archibald, 
he remembered, had once on a time joined 
the militia, but had given it up because 
his father, Nicholas, had made such a 
fuss about his “wasting his time peacock- 
ing about in a uniform.” Recently he had 
heard somewhere that young Nicholas’s 
eldest, very young Nicholas, had become 


a volunteer. “No,” thought Soames, 
mounting the stairs slowly; “there’s 
nothing in that.” 


He stood on the landing outside his 
parents’ bed- and dressing-rooms, debating 
whether or not to put his nose in and say 
a reassuring word. Opening the landing 
window, he listened. The rumble from 
Piccadilly was all the sound he heard, and 
with the thought: “If these motor-cars 
increase, it’ll affect house-property,” he 
was about to pass on up to the room always 
kept ready for him when he heard, distant 
as yet, the hoarse, rushing call of a news- 
vender. There it was—and coming past 
the house! He knocked on his mother’s 
door and went in. 

His father was sitting up in bed, with 
his ears pricked under the white hair which 
Emily kept so beautifully cut. He looked 
pink and extraordinarily clean in his set- 
ting of white sheet and pillow, out of which 
the points of his high, thin, nightgowned 
shoulders emerged in small peaks. His 
eyes alone, gray and distrustful under 
their withered lids, were moving from the 
window to Emily, who, in a wrapper, was 
walking up and down, squeezing a rubber 
ball attached to a scent-bottle. The room 
reeked faintly of the eau de Cologne she 
was spraying. 

“All right!”? said Soames. “It’s not a 
fire. ‘The Boers have declared war— 
that’s 

Emily sto er spraying. 

“Oh!” ni all she said, and looked at 
James. 

Soames, too, looked at his father. He 
was taking it differently from their ex- 
pectation, as if sone thought, strange to 
them, were working in him. 
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“Hm,” he muttered suddenly. “I 
sha’n’t live to see the end of this.” 

“Nonsense, James! It’ll be over by 
Christmas.” 

“What do you know about it?” James 
answered her, with asperity. “It’s a 
pretty mess—at this time of night, too!” 
He lapsed into silence, and his wife and 
son, as if hypnotized, waited for the ex- 
pected words: “I can’t tell—I don’t 
know; I knew how it would be!” But 
they did not come. The gray eyes shifted, 
evidently seeing nothing in the room; but 
movement occurred under the bedclothes, 
and the knees were drawn up suddenly to 
a great height. 

“They ought to send Wolseley or Rob- 
erts. It all comes from that fellow Glad- 
stone and his Majuba.” 

The two listeners noted something be- 
yond the usual in his voice, something of 
real anxiety. It was as if he had said: 
“T shall never see the old country peaceful 
and safe again. I shall have to die before 
I know she’s won.” And in spite of the 
feeling that James must not be encouraged 
to be fussy, they were touched. Soames 
went up to the bedside and stroked his 
father’s hand, which had emerged from 
under the bedclothes, long, and wrinkled 
with veins. 

“Mark my words,” said James; “con- 
sols will go to par. For all I know, Val 
may go and enlist.” 

“Oh, come, James!” cried Emily. “You 
talk as if there were danger.” 

Her comfortable voice seemed to fix 
James’s eyes. 

“Well,” he muttered, “I told you how 
it would be. I don’t know, I’m sure—no- 
body tells me anything. Are you sleeping 
here, my boy?” 

The crisis was past; James would now 
compose himself to his normal degree 
of anxiety, and, assuring his father that he 
was sleeping in the house, Soames pressed 
that thin hand and went up to his room. 


The following afternoon witnessed the 
greatest crowd Timothy’s had known for 
many a year. On national occasions, such 
as this, it was, indeed, almost impossible 
to avoid going there. Not that there was 
any danger, or, rather, only just enough to 
make it necessary to assure each other that 
there was none. 

Nicholas was there early. He had seen 
Soames the night before—Soames had said 
it was bound to come. This old Kruger 
was in his dotage—why, he must be sev- 
enty-five if he was a day! (Nicholas was 
eighty-three.) What had Timothy said? 
He had had a fit after Majuba. These 
Boers were a grasping lot! Francie, who 
had arrived on his heels, with the con- 
tradictious touch which became her free 
spirit, chimed in: 

“Kettle and pot, uncle Nicholas! What 
about the Uitlanders?” 

Aunt Juley thought Francie ought not 
tosay that. Dear little Mrs. MacAnder’s 
boy, Charlie MacAnder, was one, and no 
one could call him grasping. At this, 
Francie uttered one her scandal- 
izing, and so frequently repeated: 

Well, his father’s a Scotchman and his 
mother’s a cat.” 

Aunt Juley covered her ears—too late, 
but aunt Hester smiled; as for Nicholas, 
he pouted—witticism of which he was not 
the author was not to his taste. Just then, 
Marian Tweetyman arrived, followed 
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almost immediately by young Nicholas. 
On seeing his son, Nicholas rose. 

“Well, I must be going,” he said. “ Nick, 
here, will tell you what’ll win the race.” 
And with this hit at his eldest, who was 
no more addicted to sport than his father 
had ever been, he departed. Dear Nicho- 
las! What race was that; or was it only 
one of his jokes? He was a wonderful man 
of his age. 

How many lumps would dear Marian 
take? And how were Giles and Jesse? 
Aunt Juley supposed their yeomanry 
would be very busy now, guarding the 
coast, though, of course, the Boers had 
no ships. But one never knew what 
the French might do if they had the 
chance, especially since that dreadful 
Fashoda scare, which had upset Timothy 
so terribly that he had made no invest- 
ments for months afterward. It was the 
ingratitude of the Boers that was so dread- 
ful—after everything had been done for 
them—Doctor Jameson imprisoned; and 
he was so nice, Mrs. MacAnder had always 
said. And Sir Alfred Milner sent out to 
talk to them—such a clever man! She 
didn’t know what they wanted. 

But, at this moment, occurred one of 
those sensations—so precious at Timo- 
thy’s—which great occasions sometimes 
bring forth. 

“Miss June Forsyte.” 

Aunts Juley and Hester were on their 
feet at once, trembling from smothered 
resentment, and old affection bubbling up, 
and pride at the return of a prodigal June! 
Well, this was a surprise! Dear June— 
after all these years! And how well she 
was looking! Not changed at all. It was 
almost on their lips to add, “And how was 
her dear grandfather?” forgetting, in that 
giddy moment, that poor dear Jolyon had 
been in his grave for eight years now. 

Ever the most courageous and down- 
right of all the Forsytes, June, with her de- 
cided chin and her spirited eyes, and her 
hair like flames, sat down, slight and short, 
on a gilt chair with a bead-worked seat, 


- for all the world as if twelve years had not 


elapsed since she had been to see them— 
twelve years of travel and independence, 
and devotion to lame ducks. Those ducks 
of late years had been all definitely paint- 
ers, etchers, or sculptors; so that her impa- 
tience with the Forsytes and their hope- 
lessly inartistic outlook had become in- 
tense. Indeed, she had almost ceased to 
believe that her family existed, and looked 
round her now with a sort of challenging 
directness which brought exquisite discom- 
fort tothe roomful. She had not expected 
to meet any of them but “the dear old 
things;”” and why she had ‘come to see 
them, she hardly knew, except that, while 
on her way from Oxford Street to a studio 
in Latimer Road, she had suddenly re- 
membered them, with compunction, as 
two long-neglected, old lame ducks. 

Aunt Juley broke the hush again. 

“We've just been saying, dear, how 
dreadful it is about these Boers! And 
what an impudent thing of that old 
Kruger!” 

““Tmpudent!’” said June. “I think 
he’s quite right. What business have 
we to meddle with them? If he turned 
out all those wretched Uitlanders, it would 
serve them right. They’re only after 
money.” 

The silence of sensation was sainasaen by 
Francie saying: . - 
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To persons who have not previously 
heard of my method, this may seem 
a pretty bold statement. But I will 
gladly convince you of its accuracy, 
by referring you to any number of 
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“What? Are you a pro-Boer?” (Un- 
doubtedly the first use of that expression.) 
“Well, why can’t we leave them alone?” 
said June, as the door was again opened 
and the maid said: 

“Mr. Soames Forsyte.” 

Sensation on sensation' Greeting was 
almost held up by curiosity to see how 
June and he would take this encounter, 
for it was shrewdly suspected, if not quite 
known, that they had not met since that 
old and lamentable affair of her fiancé, 
Bosinney, with Soames’s wife. _ Breath- 
lessly they were watched just touching each 
other’s hands and looking each at the 
other’s left eye only. Aunt Juley came 
at once to the rescue. 


“Dear June is so original. Fancy,|' 


she thinks the Boers are not to blame, 

“They only want their independence,” 
said June. “And why shouldn’t they 
have it?” 

“Because,” answered Soames, with his 
smile a little on one side, “they happen to 
have agreed to our suzerainty.” 

“<Suzerainty!’”? repeated June scorn- 
fully. “We shouldn’t like anyone’s suzer- 
ainty over us.’ 

“They got advantages in payment,” 
replied Soames; “a contract is a contract.” 

“Contracts are not always just,” flamed 
June. “They’re much the weaker. We 
ought to be generous.” 

_ Soames sniffed. 

'“That’s mere sentiment, ” he said. 

Aunt Hester, to whom nothing was 
more awful than any kind of disagreement, 
here leaned forward and remarked de- 
cisively, 

“What nly weather it has been for 
the time of year?” 

But June was not to be diverted. 

“T don’t know why sentiment should be 
sneered at. It’s the best thing in the 


world.” 


She looked defiantly round, and aunt 
Juley had to intervene again. 

“Have you bought any pictures lately, 
Soames?” 

Her incomparable instinct for the wrong 
subject had not failed her. Soames 
flushed. To disclose the name of his latest 
purchase would be like walking into the 
jaws of disdain. For, somehow, they all 
knew of June’s predilection for “genius” 
not yet on its legs, and her contempt for 
“success”? unless she had had a finger in 
securing it. 

“One or two,” he muttered. 

But June’s face changed; the Forsyte | E 
within her had seen its chance. Why 
should not Soames buy some of the pic- 
ures of Eric Cobbley, her last lame duck? 
And she promptly opened her attack. 
Did Soames know his work? It was so 
wonderful. He was the coming man. 

Oh, yes; Soames knew his work. It was, 
in his view, “splashy,’’ and would never 
get hold of the public. 

June blazed up. 

“Of course it won’t—that’s the last 
thing one would wish for! I thought you 
were a connoisseur, not a picture-dealer.” 

“Of course Soames is a connoisseur,” 
aunt Juley said hastily; ‘he has wonderful 
taste—he can always tell beforehand 
what’s going to be successful.” 

“Oh!” gasped June, and sprang up from 
the bead-covered chair. “I hate that 
standard of success. Why can’t people 
buy things because they like them?” 
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“You mean,” said Francie, “because 
you like them.” 

And in the slight pause young Nicholas 
was heard saying gently that Violet (his 

third) was taking lessons in pastel—he 
didn’t know if they were any use. 

“Well, good-by, auntie,” said June; “I 
must get on.” And, kissing her aunts, she 
looked defiantly round the room, said, 
“Good-by” again, and went. A breeze 
seemed to pass out with her, as if everyone 
had sighed. 

The third sensation came before anyone 
had time to speak. 

“Mr. James Forsyte.” 

James came in, using a stick slightly, 
and wrapped in a fur coat which gave him 
a fictitious bulk. 

Everyone stood up. James was so old; 
and he had not been at Timothy’s for over 
a year. 

“Tt’s hot in here,” he said. 

Soames divested him of his coat, and, as 
he did so, could not help admiring the 
glossy way his father was turned out. 
James sat down, all knees, elbows, frock 
coat, and long white whiskers. 

“What’s the meaning of that?” he 
said. 

Though there was no apparent sense in 
his words, they all knew somehow that he 
was referring to June. His eyes searched 
his son’s face. 

“T thought I’d come uni see for myself. 
What have they answered Kruger?” 

Soames took out an evening paper and 
read the head-line. 

“<Tnstant action by our government— 
state of war existing.’’ 

“ Ah!” said James, and sighed. “TI was 
afraid they’d cut and run like old Glad- 
We shall finish with them this 


All stared at him. James! Always 
fussy, nervous, anxious! James, with his 
continual: “I told you how it would be,” 
and his pessimism, and his cautious invest- 
ments. There was something uncanny 
about such resolution in this, the oldest 
living Forsyte. 

“Where’s Timothy?” said James. “He 
ought to pay attention to this.” 

Aunt Juley said she didn’t know; Tim- 
othy had not said much at lunch to-day. 
Aunt Hester rose and threaded her way 
out of the room, and Francie said rather 
maliciously, 

“The Boers are a hard nut to crack, 
uncle James.” 

“Hm,” muttered James. ‘Where do 
you get your information? Nobody tells 
me anything.” 

Young Nicholas remarked in his mild 
voice that Nick (his eldest) was now going 
to drill regularly. 

“Hm,” muttered James again, and 
stared before him—his thoughts were on 
Val. ‘“He’s got to look after his mother,” 
he said; “‘he’s got no time for drilling and 
that, with that father of his.” ‘This cryptic 
saying produced silence until he spoke 

again. 

oT What did June want here?” And his 
eyes rested with suspicion on all of them in 
turn. ‘Her father’s a rich man now.” 
The conversation turned on Jolyon, and 
when he had been seen last. It was sup- 
posed that he went abroad and saw all 
sorts of people now that his wife was dead; 
his water-colors were on the line, and he 
was a successful man. Francie went so 
far as to say, 


their work. Our treasurer used to be a 
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them fen times as much money as when they 
came with us. 

“So out of this experience we have form>d 
a policy. Weare looking for men who care 
enough about their future not only to do their 
present work well, but to devote part of their 
spare time to preparation for adv 


“The Job is Yours— 
on One Condition!” 


“For a long time I watched the new men who came into this business. 
Some stood still—stayed right where they started. Others climbed—made 
each job a stepping stone to something better. 


“Now, what was the difference? Well, I investigated and found out. The men who 
were getting ahead had been devoting part of their spare time to study along the line of 
bookkeeper. The factory superintendent was 

working at a bench in the shop a few years ago. The sales manager started branch 


office up state. The chief designer rose from the bottom in the drafting room. 


EAR OUT HERE @ = == 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
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‘OX 2565, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, obliganng me, be how I can qualify for 


Electric Lightin id Rys. 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph 
Telephon: 


“And I’ll give you this job on one condition 
—that you take up a course of special train- 
ing along the line of your work. Let the 
L ..help you for one hour after supper 
each night and your future in this business 
will take care of itself.” 

Employers are begging for men with am- 
bition, men who really want to get ahead in 
the world and are willing to prove it by 
training themselves in spare time todo some 
one thing well. 

Prove that you are that kind of a man! The 
International Correspondence Schools are 
ready and anxious to help you prepare for 
advancement in the work of your choice, 
whatever it may be. More than two million 
men and women in the last 28 years have 
taken the I. C.S. route to more money. Over 
100,000 others are getting ready in the same 
way right now. Surely the least you can do 
is tofind out there isin proposition 
for you. Here is all we ask: Without cost, 
without obligating yourself in any way, sim- 
ply mark and mail this coupon. 


International Corres 


e Wo 

MECHANICAL ENGINEER 

Mechanica! Draftsman 

Toolmaker 

ine Operatin: 

ENGINEER 


Surveying and 
IN 


ENGINEER 


ii 


Marine Engineer 
hip Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Bailder 


Architectural Draftsman 


Engine 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
lheet Metal Worker 
foxtile Overseer or Supt. 
}OHEMIST 

Mathematics 


@ 


which I mark 


Stenographer and Typist 

rt. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 


Common ‘School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
ro Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto 


Navi 
irons 
Poultry Raising 


State. 


Canadians may send this coupon to 
Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Canada 


7-26-19 


Send You 2 a ne 


DON'T send a penny. Jus! 

Lachnite mounted 80) gold 
will send it right 
ing fo: 
mo! it ba ie bet 


Write Today solid 


ladies’ men’s). 
Harold Lachman 
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e 
eae , thick and lustrous, 
uarant 
¥ Thousands have been delighted with 


R The Girl with the Rose. 
LABORATORIES, 4305-43 onal 


YOU, TOO; CAN HAVE 
«BEAUTIFUL 
EYEBROWS 


They add wonderfully 
one’s beauty, charm and 9! 
= tractiveness. A little 


and LASHES 


nightly, will nourish, 
mote growt! 
Tashea, making 
absolutely harmless, 


by its use; why 


| 
4 
| 
| 
time.” | 
SALESMANSHIP 
| ADVERTISING 
| Window Trimmer 
F | Show Card Writer 
| | Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
| | ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
| Private Secretary 
| BOOKKEEPER 
| N or EN@’R 
ATIONARY ENGINEER 
| 
| 
| | 
| Present 
| 
| Street 
iI | 
| 
{ 
}Send Your Name and We'll} | 
ir home. When 
and then wear the 
friends can tell 
. Tell vs which of the |} Ons. 
pots sied above you wish 
12N. Michigan Av.Dept 1045 Chicage] CHICAGO 
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Your Lunch 
Tastes Better 


your outings your food and 
beverages are kept fresh and 
cool if carried in a 


Of durable, woven reed, metal lined. 

aH ice compartment keeps con- 
tentscool 36 hours. Roomy,convenient 
and easily carried. Made in several 
sizes at most moderate prices. 


Send For Booklet 


of y menus and lunch reci 
information about free trial oer. 


BURLINGTON BASKET Co. 
640 Hawkeye Bldg. 
Burlington, Iowa 


CANOES 
ROWBOATS 
FISHBOATS 
MOTOR BOATS 
OUTBOARD 
MOTORS 
ORDER BY MAIL 


CATALOG FREE 
Please state what you are interested in. 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
Street 


_ 1120 Ann St Peshtigo, Wis. 


DERMA VI VA 


Whitens the Skin at Once 
or Money Back 
Is used in place of a has same 
effect but does not show. 
Red, Brown or Dark Face, Neck, Arms 
; or Hands made a beautiful white at 
H once or money cheerfully refunded. 
H Absolutely Harmless 


. When entertaining or being entertained, 
3 vou will find exquisite satisfaction in 
ving your skin so beautiiul. Accept 

no substitute. i 


Try Derma Viva Rouge also, purely vege- / 


table. In mirrored box, with puff. 


*% Either article sold at every toilet counter 
or sent prepaid uponreceiptof52c. 


Derma Viva Co. 

612 Dearborn St 


“T should like to see him again; he was 
rather a dear.” 

Aunt Juley recalled how he had gone to 
sleep on the sofa one day, where James 
was sitting. He had always been very 
amiable; what did Soames think? 

Knowing that Jolyon was Irene’s trus- 
tee, all felt the delicacy of this question and 
looked at Soames with interest. A faint 
pink had come up in his cheeks. 

“He’s going gray,” he said. 

Indeed! Had Soames seen him? Soames 
nodded, and the pink vanished. 

James said suddenly, 

“Well—I don’t know; I can’t tell.” 

It so exactly expressed the sentiment of 
everybody present that there was some- 
thing behind everything that nobody re- 
sponded. But, at this moment, aunt 
Hester returned. 

“Timothy,” she said, in a low voice, 
“Timothy has bought a map of the Trans- 
vaal, and he’s put in—he’s put in three 
flags.” 

Timothy had! 
company. 

If Timothy had indeed put in three flags 
already, it showed what the nation could 
do when it was roused. The war was as 


good as over. 


A sigh went round the 


XIII 
JOLYON FINDS OUT WHERE HE IS 


Jotyon stood, restless, at the window in 
his studio, Holly’s old night nursery, con- 
verted, not because it had a north light but 
for its view over the prospect away to the 
grand stand at Epsom. He shifted to the 
side window which overlooked the stable- 
yard and whistled down to the dog Baltha- 
sar, who lay forever under the clock-tower. 
bor old dog looked up and wagged his 


es old | boy!” thought Jolyon. “I 
can’t get on.’ 

He had been restless all this last 
week, ever since his attempt to prose- 
cute trusteeship, uneasy in his con- 
science, which was ever acute, disturbed 
in his sense of compassion, which was 
easily excited, and with a queer feeling, as 
if his sense of beauty had received some 
definite embodiment. 

He shifted back to the main window. 
Autumn was already getting hold of 
the oak tree—the leaves were browning. 
Sunshine had been plentiful and hot 
this summer. As with trees, so with men’s 
lives! “I ought to live long,” thought 
Jolyon. “I’m getting mildewed for want 
of heat. If I can’t work,I shall be off 
to Paris.” 

But memory of Paris gave him no par- 
ticular pleasure. And how could he go? 
He must stay and see what Soames was 
going to do. “I’m her trustee. I can’t 
leave her unprotected,” he thought. It 
struck him, sometimes, how very easily he 
could picture her in her little drawing- 
room, which he had only twice entered. Her 
beauty surely had a sort of poignant har- 
mony! No literal portrait would ever do 
her justice; the essence of her was—yes; 
what was it? The noise of hoofs called 
him back to the other window. Holly was 
riding into the yard on her long-tailed 
palfrey. She looked up, and he waved 
to her. She had been rather silent lately; 
getting old, he supposed, beginning to 
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Bunions 


—how to reduce them 

Those painful, bothersome tings that bulge out 

mek ruin the shape of your shoes—how you hate 
em! 

Here’s how to fix them. Right over the enlarged 
joint put a Dr. Scholl Bunion Reducer. It is so 
fashioned of fine rubber that it clings to the foot. 
Gives immediate relief to ‘tender or enlarged 
bunion joints. Shields the bunion from aggravat- 
ing pressure; hides the deformity on the shoe and 
it gradually reduces the growth itself. 

In any shoe or department store where Dr 
Scholl’s Foot Comfort Appliances are sold you can 
get a Bunion Reducer of the right size for 6oc. 

And there, too, you will find a Dr. Scholl Ap- 
pliance or Remedy for any foot trouble, a simple 
scientific measure that you can rely upon to bring 
quick relief and permanent correction. 

Write to The Scholl Mfg. Co., 505 W. Schiller 
St., Chicago, Ill., for free copy of Dr. Scholl’s 
valuable booklet, ‘“‘The Feet and Their Care,” 
and free samples of the home treatment. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


FOR DISCARDED JEWELRY 
CASH 

Old Gold, Silver, Platinum, Magneto Pojnts, False 
Teeth or Bridgework. Nothing too small or too large. We send 
value in cash at once and hold your goods 10 days, to be returned 
if offer is “BROS. Rehusy Send 7 Mail or Express. Bank References 


YONOVER BROS., Refiners, 1637 Roosevelt Rd., Dept. M-7 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 

on trial. No obnoxious springs! 
or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 
Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken i parte together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. cone po 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protect: 
Catalog and measure 
mal free. Send name and address today. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE (0. State St., Marshall, 


DEL A-TONE 


is necessary so lon’ as 
sleeveless owns and sheer fabrics for 
sleeves are worn. It assists freedom of move- 
ment, unhampered grace, modest elegance and 
correct style. at is why 


**they all use Delatone”’ 
Delatone is an old and well known scien- 
tific preparation for the 
quick, safe and certain 
removal of hairy 
growths, no matter how 
thick or stubborn. After 
the_ skin is 


clear, firm an airless, 
with no pain or discol- 
oration, Beauty special- 


ists recommend Delatone 

for removal of objec- 
tionable hair from face, 

neckorarms.* 

SHEFFIELD 


WEXFORD 
CHICAG 


Druggists sell Delatone , 
or an original 1 oz, jar 
will be mailed to any 
address on recei 

$1 by 


THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL Co. 


want her future, as they all did—young 


Dept. LR 339 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. : 
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BEAUTIFY YOUR FIGURE 


A heavy, pendulous abdomen is as great a 
detriment to « health as it is to good style. 
In many instances obesity is the cause of serious 
afflictions, and every effort should be made to 
prevent or relieve such a condition. 


Goodform SUPPORTER 


corrects in a gradual and natural manner. Can 
be worn with or without a corset. It relieves 
the strain on the abdominal muscles, prevents 
sagging and molds the figure along graceful and 
erect lines. As 2 maternity support it is ex- 
ceedingly beneficial, and is so recommended by 
physicians. 

Remember, the Goodform Reducer-Supporter 
is a garment and a supporter combined, made of 
special material to afford the maximum sup- 
port and protection to the wearer. — 

If you use any kind of abdominal protector, 
or if you should, write at once for detailed 
information. Address, 


GOODFORM MFG. CO. 
931 Mills Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


DEALERS—WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
AND TERMS 


REDUCER 


Wonderful, New, Easy, Scientific System 
Boyd Syllabic. 100 to 150 words a minute in 30 days guaranteed 
No “shading,” no “‘word-signs”’ Dictation first week. Typewrit- 


Form a canoe club. We will furnish constitutions 


and by-laws. You can pick a fleet of *‘Old Town 

Canoes’’ from the new192) catalog. Thirteen grace- 

ful models pictured in natural colors. Complete 

list of accessories. All prices given. First costis 

the last—there is no upkeep to an ‘Old Town”’ 

Write forfree, postpaid catalog today. 

OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 

1955 Middle Street Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 


Dress Material 


“Diamond Dyes” Make Shabby Apparel 
Stylish and New—So Easy Too. 


Don’t worry about perfect results. Use 
“Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to give a 
new, rich, fadeless color to any fabric, 
whether wool, silk, linen, cotton or mixed 
goods,—dresses, blouses, stockings, skirts, 
children’s coats, draperies,—everything! 

A Direction Book is in package. 

To match any material, have dealer 
show you “Diamond Dye” Color Card. 
Welis and Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


things! Time was the devil! And with 
the feeling that to waste this swift-travel- 
ing commodity was the unforgivable folly, 
he took up his brush. No good! “I'll go 
out,” he thought, ‘‘and walk it off.” But 
what—what was he going to walk off? In 
the hall, a servant met him. 
“A lady to see you, sir—Mrs. Heron.” 
What an extraordinary coincidence! 
Passing into the picture-gallery, as it was 
still called, he saw Irene standing over by 
the window. 
“T was just thinking of you!” he ex- 
claimed for greeting. 
She was flushed as if she had been walk- 
ing fast. 
“You know,” she said, “I’ve been tres- 
passing; I came up through the copse and 
garden. I always used to come that way 
to see uncle Jolyon.” 
“You couldn’t trespass here,” replied 
a “history makes that impossi- 
e. 


“*History! Ah, I’ve just been finding 


out! I once told uncle Jolyon that love 
was forever. Well, it isn’t. Only aversion 
lasts.” 


She had spoken very slowly, with a 
bitter little smile. And Jolyon gazed at 
her, wondering. What did she mean? 
Had she got over Bosinney at last? 

“Yes,” he said; ‘‘aversion’s deeper 
than love or hate. It’s a natural product 
of the nerves, you see, and we don’t change 
them.” 

For the first time, it occurred to him 


| had been. 
| an aversion for the partners of their lives. 
| Neither could explain it, or persuade any- 


how similar, in a way, their experiences 
Both of them had conceived 


one else that they could not have helped it. 
Both had fallen into real deep love; both 
those loves were dead. She seemed to 
know what he was thinking. 

“Tt died very hard, cousin Jolyon—very 
hard. I came through the copse to make 
quite sure. Because it was there we first 
knew. Well, it’s gone.” She was standing 
very still, and Jolyon respected with silence 
this interment of her old passion, which 
had lived on so long and faithfully, it 
seemed. ‘‘Soames has been to see me,” 
she said suddenly. 

deuce he has!” 

“He has not changed.” 

“Tt’s an unpardonable question,” said 
Jolyon, with sudden irritation of the nerves 
that he could not control, “but why did 
you ever marry him?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“He said a thing that frightened me 
last evening—he shid, ‘You are still my 
wife.’” 

“That!” ejaculated Jolyon. 
devil did he mean?” 

“Ves—what?” 

“You ought not to live alone.” 

“With whom should I live?” 

Jolyon looked at her. 

“Did it ever strike you,” he said, ‘‘ihat 


“What the 


where Beauty is, nothing ever runs quite | ® 


straight? That’s why we English regard 
it as immoral.” 

“‘He asked me to shake hands.” 

“Did you?” 

“Yes. When he came in, I’m sure he 
did not want to. He changed while he was 
there.” 

“Ah,” said Jolyon again, certainly 
ought not to go on living there alone.” 

“T know no woman I could ask, and I 


A 
ut thd Hair 


Allies of the Perfect 
Coiffure 


Bownet, the dainty perfumed 
invisible wonder web of real 
human hair protects the charm 
of each soft, dainty wave. 
This durable Bownet is re- 
sterilized after it is imported 
and protected against the 
touch of other shoppers— 
sealed in a sanitary double 
envelope. Select from the 
sixteen shades on the Bownet 
Dealers’ Shade Guide—the 
largest number of shades 
known in hgir nets. It is econ- 
omy to buy a dozen at a time. 
Bownet hair nets sell for 15¢ 
each. We guarantee none better 
at any price. 
Kurley-Kew—the wonder 
worker—makes soft, beauti- 
ful waves in exactly fifteen 
minutes and is soft, pliable 
and gentle against the most 
sensitive scalp. 

Bownet protects these waves. 
Nie for these allies of the per- 


R 
Metal vo 


fect coiffure. 


Method 
in your 
7 — leading universities. 
4 ayments. 
ACADEMY 
Suite 614, 12 East 46th St., New York 


Sponish-french-English-Italian 


OUGH ON RATS 


Clear your house and keep 
it free of rats and mice with 
old reliable ‘‘Rough On Rats.”’ 
Kills them all quickly — and they 


“Dont Die in the House” 


“Rough on Rats” successfully exterminates 
these pests where other preparations fail. Mix it 
with foods that rats and mice will eat. hange 
the kind of food whenever necessary. Don’t be 
pestered—get’ Rough on Rats”’at drug and eneral 
stores. Send for booklet,“Ending Rats and Mice”. © 
E.S.WELLS,Chemist, Jersey City. N. J. 
Originator of 


can’t take a lover to order.” 
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$95 An Hour! 


“Every hour I spent on my I. C.S 
Course has been worth $95 to me! My 
tion, my $5,000 a year income, m 
ome, my family’ s happiness—I owe it 
tomy s time training with the Inter- 
Correspondence Schools!’’ 


Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million I. C. S. students telling of 
promotions or increases in salary as the 
rewards of spare time study. 


What aré you doing with the hours after 
supper? Can you afford to let them slip 
by unimproved when you can easily make 
them mean so much? One hour a day 
spent with the I. C. S.-will = pare you 
for the position you want in the work you 
like best. Yes, it will! Put it up to us to 


INTERNATIONAL © CORRESPONDENCE E SCHOOLS 
X 2566, SCRANT' 


Explain, obli; can the 
position, or in the su’ 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANS! 


etrie 
Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
telegraph Engineer ~ Show Card W: 
J Telephone Work Sign Painter 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
Mechanical Draftsman TL 
| Machine Shop Practice Cartoonin 
Toolmaker BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
ne Operating Private 
| Stenographer and Typist 
MINE "FOREMAN oF ENGR Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Marine Engineer ailway Accountant 
Ship Draftem: Commercial Law 
ARCHITE: GOOD 
Contractor and Ballder er 
Architectural Common School Sebjects 


Concrete Builder CIVIL SERVICE 


1 Engineer Railway Mail Clerk 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Fextile Overseer or Supt. Nevige ition 

Name. 
Present 
Street 
and No. 
City. State. 


7-26-18 


MOISTENER. 


Useful Gift. 
letter writer or office 


FIC! 
ill appreciated by social 


eaice your stationer or send us $1.50, 
PREPAID —- refunded if not satisfied. 
ARGUS MFG. CO. 402-6 N. Paulina St. Dept. ~23, CHICAGO 


| Holly.” 


|| bility, remember. 


“Heaven forbid!” said Jolyon... ‘‘Would 
you come here? There are June and 


She shook her head. 
“You are very kind, cousin Jolyon.” 
“As you will, but it’s always a possi- 
And in any case, keep 
in touch with us. And, by the way— 
plain ‘Jolyon,’ do you mind? I dislike my 
cousinship.”’ 

“Thank you.” 

“Will you stay to dinner? No? Well, 
let me see you back to town; I wanted to 
go up this evening, anyway.” 

“Truly?” 

“Truly,” answered Jolyon. 


‘| ready in five minutes.” 


On that walk to the station, they talked 
of pictures and music, contrasting the 
English and French characters and the 
difference in their attitude to art. But, 
to Jolyon, the colors in the hedges of the 
long, straight lane, the twittering of chaf- 
finches who kept pace with them, the per- 
fume of weeds already being burned, the 
turn of her neck, the fascination of those 
dark eyes bent on him now and then, the 
lure of her whole figure made deeper im- 
pression than the remarks they exchanged. 
Unconsciously he held himself straighter, 
walked with a more elastic step than 


usual, 

In the train, he put her through a sort 
of catechism. 

What did she do with her days? 

Shopped, visited a hospital, played her 
piano, translated from the French. She 

ad regular work from a publisher, it 

seemed, which supplemented her income 
a little. She seldom went out in the eve- 


ning. 

“T’ve been living alone so long, you 
see, that I don’t mind it a bit.” 

Did she know many people? 

Very few. 

At Waterloo, they took a hansom, and 
he drove with her to the door of her Man- 
sions. 

hha’ her hand hard at parting, he 
said: 

“Come to us at any time you want; 
and always let me know what happens. 
Good-by, Irene.” 

“Good-by, Jolyon 

“To the Hotch- Potch Club,” said Jolyon 
through the trap-door. 

Why had he not asked her to dine and go 
to the theater with him? Because he had 
wanted to so much. Queer reason! A 
= starved, and hung-up life she 

a 

As his hansom debouched onto the Em- 
bankment, a man in top-hat and overcoat 
passed walking quickly, and so close to the 
wall that he seemed to be scraping it. 

“By Jove!” thought Jolyon. “Soames! 
What’s he up to now?” 

And, stopping the cab round the corner, 
he got out and retraced his steps to where 
he could see the entrance to the Man- 
sions. Soames had halted in front of 
them and was looking up at the light in 
her windows. 

“Tf he goes in,” thought Jolyon, “what 
shall I do? What have I the right to do?” 
What the fellow had said was true. She 
was still his wife, absolutely without pro- 
tection from annoyance! “Well, if he 
goes in,”’ he thought, “I follow.” And he 
began moving toward the Mansions. 
Again Soames advanced; he was in the 


very entrance now. But suddenly: he 


bel 
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Lift Corns Out 
With Fingers 
A few drops of Freezone loosen 


corns or calluses so 
they lift off 


Apply a few drops of 
Freezone upon a touchy 
corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly 
the entire corn or callus 
loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of 
pain. 


Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never 
let a corn ache twice. 


Tiny bottle costs few cents 
at drug stores—anywhere 


D-I-A-M-O-N-D-S 
| LessThan 
Retail 
Prices 


Write at Once for Great 
DiamondLoanBulletin 


in bulletin of marvelous dia- 
mond values. We have loaned money on valuable diamonds 
for more one-third of a See for bow 

much cheaper you can buy 
Send our name Fag for the 

est 

you are too 


L. Goldman's Sens Dept. ot. 1175,1303 Grand Ave, Kansas Cty, Mo. 
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AX official of one of the largest concerns 
of its kind in the United States re- 
cently asked us to put him in touch with 
men capable of earning $3,000 to $15,000 
a year. His letter is of many 
others we receive stating that it is impos- 
sible to find men qualified for big jobs. 


WE are being called upon constantly 
to recommend applicants who have 
been examined and coached by us in spe- 
cial and general executive work. 


UR success in training men and 
women, capable of qualifying for 
important executive positions, has given 
us a nation-wide reputation among large 
business concerns for developing employ- 
ees for positions paying $2,000 to $10,000 
a year and up. Our service has the writ- 
ten endorsement of many of America’s 
leading corporation officials, bankers and 
business executives. 


TS practical value of this service has 
been tested by men holding respon- 
sible positions in practically every large 
corporation in this a including 364 
employees of Armour and Company; 390 
of the Standard Oil Company; 811 of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
ny; 309 of the United States Steel 
rporations; 214 of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany; 303 of Swift and Company, etc. 


A= the numerous companies em- 
ploying 50 or 100 or more men whose 
advancement we have aided are the fol- 
lowing: Western Electric ty 
International Harvester Company, B. F. 
Goodrich Company, and many others in- 
cluding all the large railroad companies 
in the United States—more than 2,100 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


H& -GRADE positions are always 
seeking applicants of superior intel- 
ligence and training. By our methods we 
find employees in subordinate positions 
who have the inherent ability to direct re- 


sponsible work, but who need only the prop- 
er vocational guidance and special training 
that we supply to make them high-priced 
men. For instance, we developed a $20 
a week ledger clerk into a $7,200 a year 
Auditor; a $70 a month ws clerk 
into the Traffic Manager of a big rail and 
steamship line; a $300a month accountant 
into a $70,000 a year executive; a small 
town station agent into a successful law- 
yer and district attorney; a bookkeeper 
into a bank executive, etc. 


DVANCEMENT is not a difficult 

problem for men who ~ e them- 
selves for promotion thru alle train- 
ing. A few hundred hours of spare time 
mail, under the personal direc- 
tion of LaSalle experts, has been suffi- 
cient to increase the earning power of 
thousands of men from 100% to 600%. 


‘ service we offer is of an intensely 
personal nature and may easily be 
supplied to the successful solution of your 
individual problem of advancement. 


r. YOU are really ambitious to place 
yourself in a position of higher execu- 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY; 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


Dept. 555-R 


Send me free “"Ten Years’ 


Wanted 
At $1,000 a Month! 


Promotion in One,” also catalog and particulars 
regarding course and service in the department I have marked with an X, 


You Fill This Job? 


tive responsibilities in line with your na- . 
tural qualifications, and without sacrificing 
the best part of your life in waiting for 
bigger opportunities, write us fully and 
freely as to the kind of position it is 
your ambition to fill. We will advise you 
promptly how our training and service . 
may be of advantage in solving your 
personal problem of advancement. We 
have an organization of more than 950 
eople; financial resources of nearly 
oy 500,000, and representatives in all the 
leading cities of America. Our sole busi- 
ness is to help men to better positions. 


T WILL cost you nothing to investigate 
this opportunity, and you may find out 
some surprising possibilities about your- 
self and your future that are unknown to 
‘ou now. Mark and mail the coupon be- 
low, indicating the kind of position for 
which you would like to qualify. We will 
send full particulars, also a free copy of 
‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’’ a book 
that has been an inspiration to more than 
200,000 ambitious men, Send for your 


Hf, 
Chicago, Illinois 


ACCOUNTANCY: 

Training for positions as Auditors, 
Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- 
countants, Cost Accountants, etc, 


Training for Bar; LL.B. Degree. 
COMMERCIAL LAW: 
Reading, Reference and Consulta- 
tion Service for Business Men. 

AND FINANCE: 
‘Training for executive positions in 
Banks and Financial Institutions. 
EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 
Training for position of Head 
Bookkeeper. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION: Training for Official, 
Managerial, Sales and Executive 
positions. 


EFFICIENCY: 
‘Training for Production Managers, 
Department Heads, and all those 
desiring training in the 48 f 
of efficiency. 
SPANISH: 
‘Training for positions as Forei 


Training for Business C iP 
dents and Copy Writers. 


.--Present Position 


Cor with Spanish- 
speaking countries, 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT— 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC: 
Training for positions as Railroad 
and I ial Traffic M 


ete. 

EFFECTIVE PUBLIC 
SPEAKING: Training in the art 
of forceful, effective speech for 
Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal 
Leaders, Politicians. Clubmen,ete. 


OS: P. A. FOR AD- 

VANCED ACCOUNT. 

Prepares for State Board and 
Institute Examinations, 
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[JBUSINESS LETTER WRIT. 
Correspondents, Mail Beles Direc: 
tors, and all ex ecutive letter- 
writing positions. 


WHEN ELEVEN YEARS OF \\ 


AGE THE BOY WHO PEGGED 
SHOES" FREQUENTLY HAD TO WS 


WHEEL LEATHER AND OTHER 
MATERIALS FROM TOWN IN A BAR- SX . 


ROW, A DISTANCE OF ABOUT SSS 
TWO MILES Za 


wearer at one profit. 


Stamping the price on every pair of 
shoes as a protection — high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. — to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style = 
sible to produce at the price. ito 
every pair go the results of sixty-seven 
ears experience in making shoes, 
ting back to the time when W. L. 
Douglas was a lad of seven, pegging 
shoes. 


besides our own stores. If 


$900 & 510.22 SHOES 


W. L. Douglas shoes are sold through 107 of our own stores direct to the 

All middlemen’s and | 
eliminated. W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are a 
best. shoe values for the money in this country. W.L.Douglas name and 
the retail price stamped on the bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, 
comfort and service that can be produced for the price. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
our local dealer cannot suppl 
ou, take no other make. Order direct from the factory. Sen 
or booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


AND UNREASONABLE 
PROFITS 


HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 


profits are 
solutely the 


T™ quality of W. L. Douglas product is 

guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The smart 
styles are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. They are made in a well- 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
perienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco they 
do in New York. 


President W. L. DOUGLAS 
SHOE COMPANY, 
146 SPARK STREET, 
BROCKTON - - MASS. 


GRAFLEX KODAKS 


Cameras, Lenses and supplies of every descrip- 
ion. e can save you 25 to per cent on 
slightly used outfits. Write at once for our free 

Bargain Book and Catalog 
listing bu) 


LABLACHE IS KNOWN 


tomillionsof constant users and friends, to whom it 
clings with rapt appreciation —ever mindful of the 
good it must do Harm- 
less and invisible —its 
refined odor only in- 
dicates its use. 


Refuse Substitutes 


million boxes sold 
annually. 15¢ 
for a sampie box. 


BEN. LEVY Co. * 
French Perfumers, Dept. 59 @& 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


BIG 76-page Style Book, picturing hund- 
of Dresses, Coats, Suits, Skirts, 
aists and Corsets--specially designed 
for Mothers-to-b t absolutely free. 
Largest Maternity Specialists in the world. All 
apparel made by ourselves. Best materials. Low- 
est prices. Send for your book today to Dept. 97 


‘Lane Bryant 


W.L.DOUGLAS NAME AND THE 
RETAIL PRICE PLAINLY 
STAMPEDON THE SOLESOFEVERY 


NewYork 


ROWE’S GLOUCESTER 


HAMMOCK 


From our sail loft to you. {Charges prepaid in the U. 8. 
, ‘Take comfort and rest in the open air 


If you love the fresh air and sunshine buy arcal genuine 
Rowe Gloucester Hammock direct from our sail loft at Glou- 


Not one returned in 15 years as Send 
for 
E. L. ROWE Workers in Canvas 


& SON, INC., 
reet 


124 Wharf St Gloucester, Mass. 
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stopped, spun round on his heel, and came 
back toward the river. “What now?” 
thought Jolyon. “In a dozen steps, he’ll 
recognize me. Shall I meet him— turn 
tail—what?” And he turned. His cous- 
in’s footsteps kept pace with his own. But 
he reached his cab and got in before 
Soames had turned the corner. 

“Go on!” he said, through the trap. He 
heard a hail of, “Hansom!” and Soames’s 
figure ranged up alongside. 

“Engaged?” he said. Hallo!” 

“Hallo!” answered Jolyon. ‘ You?” 

The quick suspicion on his cousin’s face, 
white in the lamplight, the tone of that 
“Hallo!” decided him. 

“T can give you a lift,” he said, “if 
you’re going west.” 

“Thanks,” answered Soames, and got in. 

“T’ve been seeing Irene,” said Jolyon, 
when the cab had started. 

“Indeed!” 

“You went to see her yesterday your- 
self, I understand.” 

“T did,” said Soames. ‘‘She’s my wife, 
you know.” 

The tone, the half-lifted, sneering lip 
roused sudden anger in Jolyon, but he sub- 
dued it. 

“You ought to know best,” he said; 
“but if you want a divorce, it’s not 
very wise to go seeing her, is it? One 
can’t run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds.” 

“Vou’re very good to warn me,” said 
Soames, “but I have not made up my 
mind.” 

“She has,” said Jolyon, looking straight 
before him, and clenching his hands; “you 
can’t take things up as they were twelve 
years ago.” 

“That remains to be seen.” 

“Look here,” said Jolyon: ‘“She’s in a 
damnable position, and I am the only per- 
son with any legal say in her affairs.” 

“Except myself,” said Soames, “who 
am also in a damnable position. Heis is 
what she made for herself. Mine what she 
made for me. I am not at all sure that I 
sha’n’t require her to return to me—in her 
own interest.” 

“What!” exclaimed Jolyon, and a shiver 
went through his whole body. ‘‘ What!” 

“T don’t know what you may mean by 
‘What!’” answered Soames coldly; “your 
say in her affairs is confined to paying out 
her income—please bear that in mind. In 
choosing not to disgrace her by a divorce, 
I retained my rights, and, as I say, I am 
not at all sure that I sha’n’t require to 
exercise them.” 

“My God!” ejaculated Jolyon, and he 
uttered a short laugh. 

“Yes,” said Soames, and there was a 
deadly quality in his voice. “I’ve heard 
the nickname your father gave me: ‘The 
man of property;’ I don’t forget. I’m not 
called names for nothing.” 

“This is fantastic,” murmured Jolyon. 
“Luckily, you can’t force a wife to live 
with you. We have got that far about 
property.” And he looked round at 
Soames with the thought: “Is he real, this 
man?” 

.Soames looked very real, sitting square 
yet almost elegant with the clipped mus- 
tache on his pale face, and a tooth showing 
where a lip was lifted in a fixed smile. 

There was a long silence. Jolyon was 
thinking, “Instead of helping her, I’ve 
made things worse.” Suddenly Soames 
said, 
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Hot’ 
DOUG 
$4.50 
AND THE SHO $5.00 
vena] $7.00 $9.00 [5550 
— 
CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes. The name and price is plainly 
stamped on the sole. If it has been changed 
or mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 
Mat itu & 
aterni 
STy 
le 
500% 
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supplies at money-suvi' g prieos. All goods sold on ten day, j 
| free trial. Money refunded in full if unsatisfactory 
A= aS Youtake no chances by dealing with us, We have been 
(s) ertabished in the photographic business over15 years. | 
~ Central Camera Co., Dept. 34, 124 S Wabash Ave., Chicago 
J Face Powner E 
They may be dan- / \ THE ORIGINAL » GENUINE 
gerous. Flesh, White, FB 
a box at druggists or ea eester. Mass. You will get real actual comfort from a 
by mail. Over two j realGloucesterHammock. Oh! so comfortable to stretch 
\ . : / out in on hot days and evenings. They do not fade. 
4 Rain or fog does not soilthem. Nothing to rust. No 
= % wy noise or clatter. Made of duck to use and stand usage. 
BY 
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Columbia 


At this time when the changing seasons 
bring almost every day a shuffling together 
of winter's raw cold with spring's balmy 
warmth, these “Sylphon’’ thermostatically 
controlled radiator shutters are a constant 
source of delight to Columbia Siz owners. 


For, automatically they maintain motor 
heai at the point for highest motor effi- 
ctency. Almost humanly they sense the 
slightest temperature variation and open 
and close to meet the motor’s needs. They 
eliminate carburetor fussing and contrib- 
ute to carefree motor service. 


The Thermostat 


A Car of Enthusiasm 


Enthusiasm—the divine spark that has fired the ambi- 
tions of men for every worth-while accomplishment 
since history began— 


Enthusiasm—marks the difference between the leaders 
in every activity and the laggards who put in just 
enough effort to “get by.” 


Is it an exaggeration to say that some cars put enthu- 
siasm into their work? Drive a Columbia Six and see. 


Instant responsiveness—verve and snap in action—the 
easy, confident way it goes through with the toughest 
job of muddy, rutted hill climbing—imparting no sensa- 
tion of working to the limit of its strength—these 
qualities can only result from abundant vitality and 
reserve strength. They are accurately expressed by one 
word—enthusiasm, 


The Columbia Six owner never has that feeling of uncer- 
tainty when he approaches a difficult bit of “going.” 
He has perfect confidence that his car is willing and 
able to do even more than he asks of it. 


Talk with a Columbia Six Owner and You Will, 
Find that the Enthusiasm in his Car is Contagious 


Five Models— Touring, Sport, Roadster, Sedan, Coupe 


COLUMBIA MOTORS COMPANY 
DETROIT, U. S. A. 


Gem of the “Highway 
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ae 
For the Mechanically Inclined ee 


DAY 


fra Shook of Flint Did That 


amount of buSiness in one day 
making and selling popcorn Crispettes 
with this machine. Profits 269.00 
Mullen of East Liberty bought two outfits recent- 
ly. Feb. 2, said ready for third. J. R. Bert, Ala., 
wrote Jan. 23, 1920; “Only thing I ever bought 

equalled advertisement.” J. M. Pattilo,Ocala,wrote 
Feb 2 2, 1920; “Enclosed nd money order to pay 
all my notes. Getting along fine. Crispette busi- 
ness all you claim and then some.” John W. Culp, 
So. Carolina writes, “Everything is going lovely— 
business is growing by leaps and bounds. The 
business section of this town covers two blocks, 


second week. Mexiner, Baltimore, 
250in one day. Perrin, 
380 in one day. 


Start You in Business 
Little capital,no experience. Teach you secret formula, 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


The demand for crispettes is enormous. A delicious 
confection made without sugar, Write me. Get 
rabie busincss which will make 
You can start tin re ur own 
wn, Bustness will w. You won’t bescram 
crowding for a job. You will have made your own 


PROFITS $1000 A MONTH EASILY POSS! BLE 
For full particulars send post card for book shown 
iow. It’s Free. Do it now. 


.W.Z. LONG COMPANY 
1477 High St. Springticld,0. 


facts about an hono: 
ou independent. 


MOORE PUSH-PINS 
Glass Heads, Steel Points ¢ 

gimply twist into the wall with your 

Sold by hardware, stationery, drug 

and photo supply stores everywhere 15¢ ws packet 


Moore Push-Pin Co., 127 Berkle 


Profe ssions 


AND THEIR OPPORTUNITIES |; 


shi; 


Which of these professions you 
put your heart into? You can earn $6,000 Banking 
to $10,000 a year in it. Prepare in spare Brokerage 


time at home under successful bankers, Real Estate 


Cuticura 
Promotes 


, Hair Health 


All druggists: £.. 25. Ointment 25 & 50. Talcum % 
Sample each free of ‘*Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston 


SANY BOOK 
IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door; standard 
authors. fine editions. new books. 
all at biggest savings. Be sure to 
send _nosteard for Clarkson’s catalog. 
Write for our great book cat- 
alog. This catalog is a short 


class of ono. 
UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
1024 Pullman Bldg. New York 


J book lovers buy 
from it. Free if you write now. 
THE BOOK 


DAVID B. CLARKSON 


526 CLARKSON BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


“Tt would be the best thing that could 
happen to her, in many ways.” 

At those words, such a turmoil be 
taking place in Jolyon that he could barely 
sit still in the cab. It was as if he were 
boxed up with hundreds of thousands of 
his countrymen, boxed up with that some- 
thing in the national character which had 
always been to him revolting, something 
which he knew to be extremely natural and 
yet which seemed to him inexplicable— 
their intense belief in contracts and vested 
rights, their complacent sense of virtue in 
the exaction of those rights. Here, beside 
him in the cab, was the very embodiment, 
the corporeal sum of the possessive in- 
stinct—his own kinsman, too! It seemed 
uncanny, and intolerable! ‘But there’s 


something more in it than that,” he. 


thought, with a sick feeling. ‘The dog, 
they say, returns to his vomit. The sight 
of her has reawakened something. Beauty! 
The devil’s in it!” 

“As I say,” continued Soames, “I have 
not.made up my mind. I shall be obliged 
if you will kindly leave her quite alone.” 

Jolyon bit his lips; he who had always 
hated rows almost welcomed the thought 
of one now. 

“T can give you no such promise,” he 
said shortly. 

“Very well,” said Soames; “then we 
know where we are. I’ll get down here.” 
And stopping the cab, he got out without 
word or sign of farewell. Jolyon traveled 
on to the Hotch-Potch Club. 

The first news of the war was being 
called in the streets as he got out, but he 
paid no attention. What could he do to 
help her? If only ‘his father were here! 
He could have done so much. But why 
could he not do all that his father could 
have done? Why? Was he not old 
enough—turned fifty and twice married, 
with grown-up daughters and a son. 
“Queer!” he thought. “If she were plain, 
I shouldn’t be thinking twice about it. 
Beauty! Beauty is the devil when you 
are sensitive to it!” And into the read- 
ing-room he went with a disturbed héart. 

In that very room, he and Bosinney had 
talked one summer afternoon; he remem- 
bered vividly the disguised and secret 
lecture he had given that young man in 
the interests of June, the warning diagnosis 
of the Forsytes he had hazarded, and how 
he had wondered what sort of woman it 
was he was warning him against. And 
now! He was in want of a warning him- 


If. 
“Tt’s deuced funny,” he thought; “‘real- 
ly deuced funny!” 


XIV 


SOAMES DISCOVERS WHAT HE WANTS 


Ir is so much easier to say, “Then we 
know where we are” than to mean any- 
thing particular by the words. And in 
saying them, Soames did but vent ihe 
jealous rankling of his instincts. He got 
out of the cab in a state of wary anger— 
with himself for not having seen Irene, 
with Jolyon for having seen her, with his 
insufferable position—“in irons,” as he 
phrased it—with his inability to tell ex- 
actly what he wanted. 

He had abandoned the cab because he 
could not bear to remain seated beside 
his cousin, and, walking briskly eastward, 
he thought: “I wouldn’t trust that fellow 
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FACTORY - TO - RIDER 


SAVES YOU MONE A 
Buy direct and. save $10 to $20 on 
bicycle. RA ER BICYCLES 
in 44 and sizes. “ivi atly 
prices reduced. WE DE VER 

to you on approval and ry days 
triad, actual riding test. 
& EASY PAYMENTS if desired, at a 
sma!l advance over our Special: Factory- 

to-Rider cash prices. 

@ TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and 

m supplies at half usual prices. 

Do not buy a bicy ao a, or sun- 
dries until you get iF free 
Ranger catalog, low ey and 1 beral 
terms. A postal brings everything. 


Lighted MEA Dept. W33, Chicago 
Motorbike 
Saved*6422 
On a Diamond 


A Nevada customers writes: ‘*$136. 
diamond appraised at $200.00. ‘SER 
for $185.00 lame on request.) 
This 3 century old, rated 
on high 
in 


Send for Latest, List 


\ission, Bank 
ittsburgh. ‘arine 
tional Bank, Union Trust Co., 
rgh, Pennsylvan nia. 


Hor stor a’. Ss Many plants 


C ld hardy as far North as 

0 will the 

WwW winters 0: orthern New Eng- 
eather | land. Our tested list offers the 
Plants best hardy sorts—wild flowers, 


hardy ferns, new and rare lilies, 
hardy orchids, trees, shrubs, vines. Send for 
our new Annual before placing your order. 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 


‘Learn to Dance! 


You can learn Fox-Trot, One-Step, T: 

in your own nderful 

Peake System of Mail 


500% 


AG ENT PROFIT 


Free samples Gold 
Sign Letters for store and office windows. 
Anyone can put them on. Big demand 
everywhere. Liberal offer to general 
agents. METALLIC LETTER 

433C North Clark 


Chicage 


We are going to put a distributor in every, town - 
the United States. n in 

We teach you now to uke a ‘permanent, nt, substan 
Gasinens. Write for details now 


vou SELF -CONSCIOUS ? 


company, lacking in seif-control? 
Let us pe you 7.2 you can overcome these troubles. 


THE VERITAS SCIENCE INSTITUTE 
1400 Broadway New York 


“BOW LEGS and KNOCK- 
KNEES” UNSIGHTLY 


SEND FOR BOOKLET SHOWING PHOTOS OF M=™ WITH 
ano wituout THE PERFECT LEG FORMS 


PERFECT SALES CO., 140 N. May- 
field Ave., Dept. A Chicago, Ill. 


Everybody reads 

| magazines, and the six poametions & below have a 
. combined sale of more than two and a half million 
copies a — among just the kind of people you 
meet ever: 

WRITE 38 *FODAY as fully as you like, telling us 
your qualifications for representing these six great 
Magazines in your vicinity. 

Ask for Portfolio C-5 and addre: 

THE INTERNATIONSL MAGAZINE COMPANY 
Dept. B-5 1 t 40th Street, New York 
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Crispette wrappers lying _ every- 
where. It’s a good old world after (™ 
all. Kello 700 _ ahead nd of 4 
Ye = 
Prove for yourself that it’s gnnecessary. Send your 
name for wonderful lists free. Every jewel accurate! 
desciibed in detail. Radically different from cata- 
WE letters. Write today. 
Jos. DeRoy & Sons. 1062 DeRoy 
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Pound for pound the steels in a 


MAXWELL 


equal those in any car 


HE tendency in cars to- 
day is to reduce weight, 
to cut, out unnecessary 
pounds, to take those extra 


furnaces, and they are strong 
beyond belief. 

Pound for pound, they equal 
the steels in any car built. 


burdens off the power of an sore mites per gation But they more than repay 
engine. More miles on res for their high cost. 


In a Maxwell there is hardly a 
superfluous pound. Like a great 
cross country runner, it carries no 
handicap in weight. 


It is made of fine steels, and these 
steels have the combination that 
metallurgists strive for — light 
weight and extra strength. 


These steels are made to order for 
Maxwell. They are treated in great 


They wear. They stand terrific 
abuse. They defy time. 


But their greatest task is to lighten 
the burden of the Maxwell engine, en- 
able it to perform brilliantly, and make 
gasoline deliver extended mileage. 


Thus you will understand that 
rise of Maxwell the world over, that 
ever growing friendship, that ever 
increasing demand. 


Today nearly 400,000 are in use. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO.. Inc. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO, OF CANADA, LTD, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, EXPORT DIVISION, 1808 B'WAY., NEW YORK 


- - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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MARION DAVIES, 


the Screen Star. 
“T think your— 


are lovely. They are so flat- 
tering and serv iceable. I like 
them ever so much.” 


“VEILED FACES” 


showing how professional beauties 
improve their appearance, sent free, 
if you mention dealer s name. 


Fuld, Traube & Co., Inc. 
Dept. C. 


103 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Gray Hair Ended 


In From 4 to 8 Days 


Science has discov- 
ered the way for re- 
storing gray hair toits 
natural color. It is 
to women in 
Mar. T. Goldman's 
Scientific Hair Color 
Restorer. And wo- 
men use this scientific 
hair color’ restorer 
with the same free- 


Simply comb Mary 
Goldman's through the hair. In from 4 to 
8 days every gray hair will be gone. 


lary, Goldman 


Scientific Hair Color Restorer 
This Test Convinces 


Send the coupon for a trial bottle and our 
special comb. Be sure and give the exact 
color of your hair. Try it on a lock of hair. 
Compare the results and the pleasure of using 
with the old way. Send in the coupon now. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1667 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Accept no Imitations—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
T. Goldman, 1667 St. Pact, Minn. 
Please send me Your free ree bottle of Mary T. 
By natural color of my my hair 
dark brown.... 
light brown... 


Street 
Co. __._... State. 


Jolyon one yard. Once outcast, always 
outcast!” The chap had a natural sym- 
pathy with—with—laxity—(he had shied 
at the word “sin,” because it was too 
melodramatic for use by a Forsyte). 

Indecision in desire was to him a new 
feeling. He was like a child between a 
promised toy and an old one which had 
been taken away from him; and he was 
astonished at himself. Only last Sunday, 
desire had seemed so simple—just his free- 
dom and Annette. “I'll go and dine 
there,” he thought. To see her might quiet 
his exasperation and clear his mind! 

The restaurant was fairly full—a good 
many foreigners and folk whom, from their 
appearance, he took to be literary or 
artistic. Scraps of conversation came 
his way through the clatter of plates and 
glasses. He distinctly heard the Boers 
sympathized with, the British government 
blamed. .‘‘Hm,” he thought: “I don’t 
think much of their clientele.”” He went 
stolidly through his dinner and special 
coffee without making his presence known, 
and when at last he had finished, was care- 
ful not to be seen going toward the sanc- 
tum of Madame Lamotte. They were, as 
he expected, having supper—such a much 
nicer-looking supper than the dinner he 
had eaten that he felt a kind of grief; and 
they greeted him with a surprise so seem- 
ingly genuine that he thought, with sudden 
suspicion, “‘I believe they knew I was here 
all the time.’”’ He gave Annette a look 
furtive and searching. So pretty, seem- 
ingly.so candid; could she be angling for 
him? He turned to Madame Lamotte 
and said, 

“T’ve been dining here.” 

Vraiment! If she had only known! 
There were plats she could have recom- 
mended—what a pity! Soames was con- 
firmed in his suspicion. ‘‘I must look out 
what I’m doing!”’ he thought sharply. 

‘Another little cup of very special 
coffee, monsieur, a liqueur, Grand Mar- 
nier?”’ And Madame Lamotte rose to 
order these delicacies. 

Alone with Annette, Soames said, “Well, 
Annette?” with a defensive little smile 
about his lips. 

Tne girl blushed. This, which last Sun- 
day would have set his nerves tingling, 
now gave him much the same feeling a man 
has when a dog that he own wriggles and 
looks at him. He had a curious sense of 
power, as if he could have said to her, 
“Come and kiss me,” and she would have 
come. And yet—it was strange—but 
there seemed another face and form in the 
room, too; and the itch in his nerves—was 
it for that—or for this? He jerked his 
head toward the restaurant and said: 

“You have some queer customers. Do 
you like this life?” 

Annette looked up at him for a moment, 
looked down, and played with her fork. 

“No,” she said; “I don’t like it.” 

“T’ve got her,” thought Soames, “‘if I 
want her. Do I want her?” She was 
graceful; she was pretty—very pretty; 
she was fresh; she had taste of a kind. 
His eyes traveled round the little room; 
but the eyes of his mind went another 
journey—a half-light, and silvery walls, a 
satinwood piano, a woman standing 
against it, reined back, as it were, from 
him—a woman with white shoulders that 
he knew, and dark eyes that he had sought 
to know, and hair like dull, dark amber. 
And as in an artist who strives for the 
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he most interesting news in 1920 motoring is Duplex 
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2oth century invention. The steel rail, the tele- 
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unrealizable and is ever thirsty, so there 
rose in him at that moment the thirst of 
the old passion he had never satisfied. 

“Well,” he said calmly, “you’re young. 
There’s everything before you.” 

Annette shook her head. 

“T think sometimes there is nothing be- 
fore me but hard work. I am not so in 
love with work as maman.” 

“Your mother is a wonder,” said 
Soames, faintly mocking. ‘‘ She will never 
let failure lodge in her house.” 

Annette sighed. 

“Tt must be wonderful to be rich.” 

“Oh, you’ll be rich some day,” an- 
swered Soames, still with that faint mock- 
ery; ‘‘don’t be afraid.” 

Annette shrugged her shoulders. 

“‘ Monsieur is very kind.” And between 
her pouting lips she put a chocolate. 

“Yes, my dear,” thought Soames, 
“they’re very pretty.” 

Madame Lamotte, with coffee and 
liqueur, put an end to that colloquy. 
Soames did not stay long. 

Outside, in the streets of Soho, which 
always gave him such a feeling of property 
improperly owned, he mused, ‘‘If only Irene 
had given me a son, I shouldn’t now be 
squirming after these women.” The thought 
surprised him; it had jumped so suddenly 
out of some little dark sentry-box in his 
inner consciousness. Yes; a son—some- 
thing to look forward to, something to 
make the rest of life worth while, some- 
thing to leave himself to, some perpetuity 
of self. “If I had a son,” he thought bit- 
terly, “‘a proper, legal son, I could make 
shift to go on as I used. One woman’s 
much the same as another, after all.” But 
as he walked, he shook his head. No! 
One woman was not the same as another. 
Many a time had he tried to think that in 
the old days of his thwarted married life; 
and he had always failed. He was failing 
now. He was trying to think Annette the 
same as that other. But she was not; 
she had not the lure of that old passion. 
“And Irene’s my wife,” he thought, ‘‘my 
legal wife. I have done nothing to put 
her away from me. Why should she not 
still do her duty and give mea son? It’s 
the right thing, the lawful thing. It makes 
no scandal, no disturbance. If it’s dis- 
agreeable to her—but why should it be? 
I’m not a leper, and she—she’s no longer in 
love.” Why should he be put to the shifts 
and the sordid disgraces and the lurking de- 
feats and horrors of divorce when there 
she was, like an empty house, only waiting 
to be retaken into use and possession by him 
who legally owned her? “No,” he mused; 
“T’m glad I went to see that girl. I know 
If Irene will only 
give me a son, I'll be as considerate as she 
wishes; she could live her own life. But 
perhaps—perhaps she would come round 
to me then,” he thought, with a little 
choke, for there was a lump in his throat. 
And doggedly along the railings of the 
Green Park, toward his father’s house, he 
tried to tread upon his shadow walking 
before him in the brilliant moonlight. 


Soames Forsyte thinks he has found 
the path that will lead to the resto- 
ration of his happiness and content. 

He will set out upon it, for he is a man 
who has always gone resolutely after 
what he has wanted. The next instal- 
ment of In Chancery, in June Cos- 
mopolitan, relates what he encoun- 
ters in the initial ~_ of his progress. 
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When all is said and done, when every 
comparison is made, final judgment of any 
phonograph rests in the tone. All else is 
secondary. 
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Another great advancement, and exclu- 
sively Brunswick today, is the Ultona, an 
all-record reproducer. This plays each make 

of record exactly as intended 
—the proper diaphragm, the 


And it is in this important 
particular that the Brunswick 
Phonograph won its fame. 

Its cabinet work was taken 
for granted as of the finest, for 
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ship in wood-working for 76 
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proper needle. It does away 
with makeshift attachments. 


These and other advancements 
have been combined and related 
in an instrument made entirely 
by the House of Brunswick, 
not assembled. 


years. 


That Brunswick would make 
its phonograph complete, rather 
than assembled, was a foregone 
conclusion. 


But many had thought that 
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While the fame of The Bruns- 
wick was mounting in spectac- 
ular proportions, we were busy 
developing the Brunswick Rec- 
ord, recently put in distribu- 
tion. 


Here, again, we were not 
content with old standards, but 
NA spent a fortune in improvements. 


came when music lovers be- 
came acquainted with The Bruns- 
wick! 

For tone improvement was noted instantly. 
Several basic inventions have attained for The 
Brunswick new tone qualities. Old harshness is 
gone. 


Much of the improvement is due to the 
Brunswick Tone Amplifier, built entirely of 
selected, seasoned wood, moulded to conform 
with acoustic laws. Brunswick avoided cast- 
meta] throughout, as was the common con- 
nection between the reproducer and the 
expansion chamber. 


The Ultona—plays all records 
properly ata turn of the hand. 


: While we bring the foremost 
artists, with their personal in- 
terpretations of the great classics, 
we have brought a new idea in concerted 
music. And that is supervision by noted 
directors. 


Thus you find in orchestral, band and 
dance numbers that spirit of some guiding 
master. 


Proof of the superiority of Brunswick 
Phonographs and Records is coming in, hear- 
ing them and making comparisons. A Bruns- 
wick dealer will be delighted to give you this 
new experience. 
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